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A Certain L OR D. 


My Lokp, 
O the whole Legion once in your Pay, per- 


haps not one Writer continues in your Ser- 

vice; as they followed you for the Loaves 
and Fiſhes only, their Zeal failed with their Ap- 
pointments, and they found it neceſſary to take up 
ſome other Trade. 


BUT though, like them, my Lord, I attend+ 
ed your Meridian, I ſhall not, like them, forſake 
you at your Decline ; on the contrary, I am till 
as much at your Devotion as ever, and it is no- 
torious you have now, as much to beſtow as I ex- 
pected then. 


AS, therefore, I make my Approaches, with the 
ſame Sincerity, I depend on the ſame Reception ; 
more eſpecially, when I farther aſſure you, that, 
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if I happen to be the longeſt Liver, I will be as 
juſt to your Memory, as I have been to your Ad- 
miniſtration. 


WERE I in the ſame Way of Thinking with 
that Roman Tyrant, who wiſhed his Reign might 
be diſtinguiſhed to Poſterity by ſome Plague, Fa- 
mine, Earthquake, or other dreadful Viſitation, I 
ſhould take a Pride in boaſting that“ * ** the 
Great, was my Cotemporary. But my Ambition 
is checked by my Humanity, and, as I am, I can 
only glory that, as long as the Britjh Annals ſhall 
be read, our Names, like the Poiſon and the An- 
tidote, will be coupled together. 


YOUR Lordſhip will, I hope, excuſe this little 
Sacrifice to Vanity. Every Man is fond of an Op- 
portunity to throw an advantageous Light upon 
himſelf; and though I profeſſedly ſpread the Can- 
vaſs for your Portrait, I could not help edging in 
a ſlight Sketch of my own. 


I ſhall not, however, forget that your Lordſhip 
is to be the principal Figure, nor that I ought to 
be content with an obſcure Corner of the Piece, 
like your Equerry, holding your Stirrup, or pre- 
fenting that Head-Piece, which none but you 
would preſume to put on ; or rather as your 
Squire, afiſting to &/arm you; or helping you out 


of your Saddle, Sc. MY 
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butCharms and Graces ; Do not bluſh therefore : 
But why do I caution you againſt a Weak- 
neſs, you are inno Danger of falling into ? Should, 
J out-do Pliny in Panegyric, ſhould I out-do an 


Addreſs in Complaiſance, you have received an 


Hundred other Dedications, which have done the 
ſame; and as you ever paid for all they contained, 
all was but your Due. 


BUT it is not my Deſign to tread the beater 
Track, and compare you either to Fabius or Cicero. 
To inſinuate you ever had a Type or Parallel, is 
to injure you. No, you are Yourſelf; an Origi- 
nal z a Nonſuch ; nor is it likely Poſterity ſhould ever 
produce ſuch another. It is enough for me to give 
you your own ; I aſpire to no more; and That I 
dare not attempt but by Figure only. 


THE Serpent, we are told, was, by Creation, 
the ſubtleſt Peaſt of the Field, and therefore be- 
came a proper Tool for the Devil. Where any 
Thing was to be got, he could find a Way to wrig- 
gle himſelf in; when any Misfortune threatened 
him, he could find a Way to wriggle himſelf out. 
Once a Year he threw off his Slough, and appeared 
to be a new Creature, Golden Pippins were his 
favourite Fruit, or rather the Sadam-Apple, fair 
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MY Lord, Dedications to great Men, like the 
Pictures of fine Women, muſt preſent nothing i | 
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without, but rotten at the Core. Life he pro- 
miſed, Death he deviſed, and Corruption he en- 
tailed from Generation to Generation. Out of 
Paradiſe, it is true, he was.driven ; but though his 


3 Head was threatened, we donot find that the Sen- 


tence hath as yet taken Place; on the conttary,- 
he no longer grovels on his Belly, or licks the 
-Duſt, but hath put forth Wings, claims a Place 
among the Powers of the Air, and exactly reſem- 
bles the Dragon in the Revelations. 


THE old Jingle of Honores mutant Mores you 
have the Glory, my Lord, to be an illuſtrious 
Exception to; however enlarged with Stile and 
Title, you continue to be within the very ſame; 
and thereby ſhew the eminent Inſignificancy of 
ſuch Vanities. 


THAT you condeſcended to accept of them, 
will ever to ſome be Matter of Wonder; that 
you condeſcended to ſolicit them, will never per- 
haps be believed. Why ſhould a Man, who de- 
fpiſed the Eſſence, be fond of the Name? And 
that you always had the Magnanimity to be above 
Opinion, is manifeſt by every Action of your Life. 


BUT what Labyrinth is there ſo intricate, that 
if you follow the Thread, may not be explored ? 
A Peerage was only the Means, a Quietus was the 
End : You had performed your Voyage, your Bark 
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was crazy; the Storm was vip, and the AMY Port 
welcome. While the Helm was worth 4 7 


Ni 


that your own Crew continued to 8 Dive ins 
Veſſel as before. 3 


THUS far, my Lord, I have done as, on this 
Occaſion, I ought ; touched both on your peerleſs 
Qualities, and peerleſs Succeſs, with the delicate 
Hand of a Dedicator; without the leaſt Reflec- 
tion, whether the Portico, and the Building are of 
a Piece; and when I was on the Point of conclud- 
ing, the following remarkable Paſſage ſtared me in 
the Face, : 


* The Laws muſt be deſtroyed, before they”: cam 


ſuffer, or you eſcape. 


A tremendous Prophecy, my Lord, and what 
you can never be out of the Reach of, till you are 
in your Grave! 


THAT no Man ought to be eſteemed happy 
till he is dead, is the Saying of Solon. Whether or 
not, therefore, the Stream of your good Fortune is 
to flow on without Interruption, whether you are 
to be cut or drop from the Tree, I am afraid to 

pro- 
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- pronounce. an Stage, indeed, when a 
Maſter-Poet exerts his Power over the Paſſions, 

his Victim at the End of the fourth Act is * 
quently made to ſing a Requiem to his Cares and 
Sorrows, as if for ever done away. But 
alas ! his Cataftrophe is then at Hand, and Fate 
ready to drop the Curtain. 


* 


THUS much ſhall ſerve for what I had to ad- 
-dreſs perſonally to your Lordſhip; and as to 
the Work, which, though not dignified with your 
"Name, is now to be made Partaker of your Im- 
mortality ; what I have to add on that Head, 
will, perhaps, make its Appearance with more 
Propriety in a Preface to the courteous Reader. t] 


A. DB *% Lund 


LEST, however, your Lordſhip ſhould hold me It! 
without Excuſe, for thus ſolemnly devoting it to a: 
you, know that I have done it for the ſame Rea- 
on, that Pilots deſire to plant Buoys upon the 2 


«Godwin. t 
1 am, as ever, 

My LornD, / t. 

Your devoted, l 

humble Servant, 

CALEB D'ANVERS, ' 
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PRE FA U 
1 Papers reſemble the $ybiÞs Leaves 3 

however oraculous their Contents, Time, a 
moſt with a ſingle Breath, ſunders them for ever; 


a Fate which, perhaps moſt modern Productions. 
deſerve, but what few Authors can bear ! | 


THE Letters that follow were, however, nei- 
ther made publick at firſt, nor collected now, as 
a Trap for Reputation; if they had, no Doubt, 
the Writer would have put in his Claim, as ſoon 
as the Voice of the Nation had declared in his Fa- 
vour. It is rather to be ſuppoſed they were oc-. 
caſioned by a more extenſive and leſs pleaſing View, 
ariſing from a Survey of the dangerous Deſigns of 
thoſe above, and the calamitous Situation of thoſe 
below. 


H A D they had their full Effect; had they 
taught one Side, that they could no otherwiſe diſ- 
arm Oppoſition, than by approving themſelves in 
Deed the Friends and Servants of the Publick ; or- 
the other, that their Strength conſiſted in their 
Unanimity, and their Importance in their Integri- 
ty ; perhaps the Author might have exclaimed 
With ld SIMEON, Lord, now let thy Servant depart 

It 
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in Peace — for mine Eyes have ſeen thy Salvation, 
and put a Period to his Labours. 


BUT as neither of theſe neceſſary Ends ſeems 
as yet to have been fully obtained; as the Veſſel 
of our Iniquities is not yet full; as Power is ſtil 
warped to the Prejudice of thoſe it was ordained 
to ferve, and Oppoſition is like to continue as vi- 
olent as ever ; what was firſt fired, occaſionally, 
as a Beacon to give the Alarm, muſt now be kept 
continually alight, that the Danger may be al 
ways viſible, and that no Direction may be want- 
ing to thoſe, who would throw themſelves into 
the Breach, with a firm Reſolution to die, or to | 


ſubdue it. 


IF ever a Teſt for the Tryal of Spirits can be 
neceſſary, it is now; if ever thoſe of Liberty and 
Faction ouzht to be diſtinguiſhed from each other, 
it is now ; if ever it is incumbent on the People 
to know what I ruth is, and to follow it, it is 


NOW, 


HITHERTO, perhaps, Liberty, like Oil, 
hath only covered the bes while the Vinegar 
of Faction hath corroded the Conſtitution under- 
neath, though Good hath reſulted from both; 
for even Faction muſt be at firſt popular; and 
Popularity cannot be acquired without the Evi- 
dence of ſome good Deeds, which, like Abraham's 
Faith, may hold the Place of Kighteouſneſs. 


THERE is a Time when Factions, by the 
Vehemence of their own Fc rmentation, fun and 
diſable one anocher; and this is the Time, when 
plain Senſe, and dow ar; ght Honeſty, have the only 
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PREFACE. ' 
Chance to get uppermoſt, and introduce Refor- 
U ation. 


PERHAPS that Time is now; Perhaps 
Party-Leaders of all Kinds are equally in Dif- 
grace; and the Publick may be grown wile e- 
nough to judge of the Tree by its Fruits. 


TH E Republication of theſe Papers is there- 
fore, at this Time, moſt eſpecially, ſeaſonable. If 
we do not take Advantage of the ſtanding Water 
of Faction, the Tide will ſoon turn one Way or 
the other, and carry all before it; and This can 
be effected no Way ſo happily, as by ſiding with 
ſuch, while ſuch are to be found, who appear to 
have been really inſpired with the genuine Spirit 


. of Liberty; who have purged themſelves from the 
1 very Suſpicion of ſiniſter Views, by refuſing, at 
ple any Price, to forego the noble Cauſe they had 


eſpouſed, or give a Sanction to the Ruin of their 
Country, 


LE T but one great, brave, diſintereſted, ae- 
tive Man ariſe, and he will be received, followed, 
and almoſt adored, as the Guardian-Genius of 
theſe Kingdoms. Without a Foundation of ſolid 
4 WF Virtue, and publick Spirit, the nobleſt Accom- 
piiſhments loſe their Importance; with it, Com- 
mon- Senſe grows venerable, and the Dove tri - 
umphs over the Serpent. 


N. IF, then, there is any one Man of ſufficient 
4 Eminence among us, who, upon a thorough Self- 
Examination, feels himſelf to be within this De- 
d ſcription, let him ſtand forth; and, by a ſolemn, 
Pen, and explicit Regunciation of all Power, 
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Places, Penſions, and every other Species of Court. 
Merchandize, lay the Ground-Work for obtain- 
ing the Confidence of the People; and, as far ai 
Honour and Infamy can bind, give Security fot 
the religious Obſervance of his Engagement. 


BUT if Modeſty ſhould hinder what publick 
Neceſſity makes a Duty, let this one Man endes. 
your to inſpire a few more with the ſame generous 
Sentiments, and let them divide both the Service 


and the Glory. | 


GLORY, which, however decried and dif: 
countenanced of late, is the only Thing worth the 
Ambition of the Great, and what the Voice o 


the People only can beſtow ! 


LET- 
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INCE the buſy Scene of the ' Year is over at 


home, and we may perhaps wait ſeveral 
1.08 Months before the ſucceſsful Negotiations of 
the ance furniſh us with new Hopes of a general 
- of  acification, and give you Occaſion to carry your 


Speculat ions forward, it may be proper enough for 
you to caſt your Eyes backwards; to reflect on your 
wn Conduct; and to call yourſelf to Account be- 
fore your own Tribunal. | 
I am fo much perſuaded of the Integrity of your 
Intentions, that I do not in the leaſt ſuſpect you 
ill think my Advice impertinent ; and therefore I 
ſhall attempt to lead your Thoughts on this Sub- 
ject, by giving you an Account of ſome Parts of 
a Converſation, at which I happen'd to be pre- 
ent very lately. a . | 
Several of your Papers and ſeveral of Thoſe, 
Which have been written againſt you, lay before a 
Company, which often meets, rather to live than 
to drink together; according to that Diſtinction, 
which Tully makes to the Advantage of his own 
Nation over the Greeks, They diſpute without 
Strife, and examine as diſpaſſionately the Events 
and the Characters of the preſent Age, as they 
reaſon about Thoſe, which are found in Hiſtory. 
„When I came in, a Gentleman was ſaying, that 
T8 B your 


< [2] 
your vicdories had been cheaply bought; and that 
your had not ſeen one Champion, able to break 2. 
Launce, enter the Lifts againft you; apo which 
ſome were ready to obſerve the Inconſiſtencies of 
human Nature, and how hard it often proves to 
hire Men to avow and defend even That, which 
they are hired to act. Others were w—_—_ to 
hope that Corruption had not : youu v 
nor taken Root very deep amongſt us. All agreed | 
that if your Papers could be ſuſ —_ be writ 
ten in Oppoſition to the preſent Miniſters, the 
feeble and low Oppoſition you have met with 
would deſerve to be look'd upon as a very melan- 
choly Symptom for them ; ſince it — —_ 
that their Cauſe was deem'd univerſally bad ; 
that their Perſons were grown univerſally — 
among Men of Senſe, Ingenuity and Knowledge. 
It would denote their Guilt, or their Misfortune; 
perhaps both. 
Here one of the Company interpoſed, by obſerv- 
* very prudently, That any Thing ſo void of 
robability, as not to fall even under Suſpicion, 
© was unworthy of farther Confideration. But, 
© ſaid he, whatever particular Views Mr. DA 
ders may have had, one general Effect, which! 
© cannot approve, has followed from his Writmgs. 
We muſt remember that when he began to 
< publiſh his weekly Lucubrations, univerſal Quiet 
< prevail'd, if _ univerſal Satisfaction; for in 
© what Place, or at what Time was the laſt ever 
© found? Few People enquired ; fewer grumbled; 
© noneclamour'd; all acquieſced. Now the Hu- 
©. mour of the Nation is alter d. Every Man in- 
© quires with Eagerneſs and examines i Free- 
dom. All Orders of Men are more intent on 
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Tever obſerved them to be on the Courſe of 

publick Affairs; and deliver their Judgments 

with leſs Reſerve upon the moſt important. 

From this Alteration, for which the Craft/man 

is chiefly anſwerable, no good Conſequence can, 

I think, proceed; and it is viſible that ſeveral 

Inconveniencies may. 9 

To This many of us could by no Means aſſent. 

e apprehended that in a Country, circumſtanced 
like ours, and under a Government conſtituted 
like ours, the People had a Right to be inform'd, 
and to reaſon about publick Affairs; that when 
wiſe and honeſt Meaſures are purſued, and the 
Nation reaps the Advantage of them, the Exerciſe 
of this Right will be agreeable to the Men in 
Power ; that, indeed, if weak and wicked Mea- 
ſures are purſued, the Men in Power might find 
the Exerciſe of this Right diſagreeable, inconve- 
nient, and ſometimes dangerous to them; but that, 
even in this Caſe, there would be no Pretence for 
attempting to deprive the People of this Right, 
or for diſcouraging the Exerciſe of it ; and that to 
forbid Men to complain, when they ſuffer, would 
be an Inſtance of Tyranny but one Degree below 
That, which the Triumvirs gave, during the 
Slaughter and Terror of the Proſcriptions; when 
by Edict they commanded all Men to be merry 
pen Pain of Death, 

The Perſon, from whom we differ'd, brought 
us back to the particular Caſe of ybur Writings, 
Mr. D' Anvers. He endeavour'd to ſuppport what 
he had ſaid againſt them in this Manner: 

There was no good Reaſon for raiſing this 
© Spirit, which I diſlike, in the Nation, when 
© the Craft/man began to write, or there was ſuch 

2 ll 
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' it has hitherto had no 5 of exerting 


- Perſuaſion, what does he aim at farther ? I hope 


41 


a Reaſon. If there was none, why has he given 
ſo much Alarm? If there was one, how haz 
it come to paſs that ſo great an Alarm has pro- 
duced ſo little Effect? Will you ſay, that he had 
very good Reaſon to rouze this Spirit, but that 


itſelf ? Or will you fay, that his Reaſons were 
good, and. the Opportunity fair, but that the 
Minds of Men, which have been convinced by 
the former, have not yet been determined to 
improve the latter? T obſerve on all theſe. Al- 
ternatives, that if there was no good, and even 
prefling Reaſon to raiſe ſuch a Spirit in the Na- 
tion as I diſlike, (becauſe I expect no national 
Benefit, and I fear much Inconveniency from 
it) Mr. D' Anvers has acted a very wicked Part, 
and is little better than a Sower of Sedition.— 
Tf there was ſuch a Reaſon, but no ſuch Oppor- 
tunity, he has ated a very weak Part, and i 
but a fallow Politician. If there was ſuch 
Reaſon and ſuch an Opportunity, but no Diſ- 
poſition in the Minds of Men to follow their 
Conviction, you may excuſe your favourite 
Author, perhaps, by alledging that the Minds 
of Men are in the Power of God alone; 
but you will repreſent our national Condi- 
tion to be more deſperate than I ever 
thought it, or am yet willing to believe it. — 
Upon this Suppoſition I affirm, that Mr, D' An- 
vers is not, to be excuſed, if he continues to 
write ; for if he cannot raiſe this Diſpoſition by 


that he and you, who defend him, admire 2 
much as I profeſs to do that divine Sayings 


PLATo, e may endeavour to perſuade our 5 
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b .- Cirizors ; but it is mot Irroſalto force them evan 
A © That, which is beſt for them.” * ih 
hade VV hilt all This paſs'd, I took Notice that an 


tient venerable Gentleman ſhew'd more Emotion, 
nd greater Impatience, than I remember'd to have 
een him ever expreſs before. As ſoon as the 
ber had concluded, he broke Silence in the fol- 
owing Manner: 3 

* You have endeavour'd to prove, Sir, that the 


15 = Craft/ran ſhould not have begun to write; or 
en at leaſt he is inexcuſable for continuing. Now 
.I not only differ from you, but I differ from you 


upon the very Foundation, on which you have 
eſtabliſh'd that whole Argument. <A 
© The Face of Things was, I agree, as calm as 
you repreſent it to have been, when my honeſt 
Contemporary Caleb took up his Pen. They 
were halcyon Days truly. We were not only 
quiet, but we ſeem'd implicit, and dull Unifor- 
mity of eternal Aſſent prevail'd in every Place. 
I agree that, ſince that Time, Things are very 
much alter d. A Ferment, or Spirit, call it 
which you pleaſe, is raiſed; but, I bleſs God, 
it is not the blind and furious Spirit of Party. 
It is a Spirit, which ſprings from Information 
and Conviction, that has diffuſed itſelf not only 
2 to all Orders of Men, as you obſerved, but to 
Men of all Denominations. Even They, who 
g act againſt it, encourage it. You cannot call it 
© Toriſm, when ſuch Numbers of ind Whigs 

* avow it. To call it }/higiſm would be impro- 
per likewiſe, when ſo many Tories concur in it. 
He, who ſhould call it Facobitiſm, would be too 
* abſurd to deſerve an Anſwer. What is it then? 
It is, I think, a Revival of the true old Engh/þ 
| B 3 * Spirits 
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© Spirit, which prevaiPd in the Days of our Fa 
© thers, and which muſt always be national, ſine 
© it has no Direction but to the national Intereſt; 
* Eft jam una Vox omnium; and I hope we ſhall 
* never have Occaſion to add, Magis Odio firma 
* gram Prefidiv. 

* This Spirit the Craftſman has contributed ti 
© raiſe ; and I affirm, in my Turn, that ſuppoſing 
© him to have no other Reaſon for raiſing and 
© ſupporting it, than a general Obſervation of the 
© contrary Temper, into which the Nation had 
< fallen, He deſerves the Acknowledgments offi 
every honeſt Man in Britain, for the Part he 
has acted. The Diſpute between us is thus re- 
duced to one ſingle Propoſition; and if J prove 
This, all your Reaſoning, Sir, falls of Courſe 
to the Ground. | 

The other aſſented; the State of the Diſpute 
was fix'd ; and the o/d Gentleman proceeded in his 
Argument to this Effet: 

Give me leave to borrow, upon thisOccaſion, 
an Image, which my Lord Bacon employs, in 
one of his Eſſays, upon another. A People, 
< who will maintain their Liberties, muſt pray for 
<« for the Bleſſing of Fudah, to avoid the Fate of 
© Iſachar; the greateſt Curſe, which can befal 
them. Far from jogging on ſilently and tame- 
© ly, (like the A between two Burthens) ſuch 2 
© People muſt preſerve ſome of the Fierceneſs of 
© the Lion, and even make their Roar to be heard 
© like his, whenever they are injured, or ſo much 
© as threatned, 

Ido not mean to recommend your ſeditiaus, 
© rebellious Spirit, which will create a perpetual 


Scene of Tumult and Diſorder, and expoſe 2 
State 
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State to frequent and dangerous Convulſions. 
Neither would T be thought to approve even 
that popular Peeviſbneſs of Temper, which ſome- 

times prevails, ſo as to diſcompoſe the Harmony 
of the ſeveral Orders of Government. But 
This I aſſert, that Liberty cannot Cue! Fee 


in any Country, unleſs a perpetual Fealou 
watches over it, and a conſtant determined Reſ9- 
lution protects it, in the whole Body of the Na- 
tion, The Principle muſt be permanent and 
equal. The STIR of it ought to be propor- 
tion'd to the Occaſions. Fhe hundred Eyes of. 
Argus were not always kept open ; but they 
were never all cloſed. The whole Body of a 
Nation may be.as jealous of their Liberties, as a 
private Man of his Honour. They may be, at 
all Times, animated by a generous Reſolution 
of defending theſe: Liberties, at any Riſque z as 
he may, at all Times, feel in his Heart the 
Courage of venturing his Life to maintain his 
Honour. But as there is no neceſſary Conſe- 
quence from this private Character to That of a 
* quarrelſome Bully; ſo neither is there any ne- 
ceſſary Conſequence from the publick Character 
I have recommended to That of a factiaus, re- 
* bellious People, | 
* Liberty is a tender Plant, which will not 
* flouriſh unleſs the Genius of the Soil be proper 
* for it ; nor will any Soil continue to be ſo long, 
* which is not cultivated with inceſſant Care. 
* Varie illudunt Peſtes ; Miſchief of various Kinds 
© abound ; and there is no Seaſon, in the Revo- 
lution of the great political Year of Govern- 
ment, when we can ſay, with Truth, that 
* Liberty is entirely free from immediate, or re- 
* mote Danger, 
B 4 © In 
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In every Kind of Government fome Powen 
< muſt be lodged in particular Men, or particulai 
© Bodies of Men, for the good Order and Pre- 
© ſervation of the whole Community. II 
© Lines, which circumſcribe theſe Powers, are the 
© Bounds of Separation between the Prerogatine 
f the Prince, or other Magiſtrate, and the 
« . Privileges of the People. Every Step, which the 
Prince, or Magiſtrate, makes beyond theſe 
* Bounds, is an Eneroachment on Liberty, and 
every Attempt towards making ſuch a Step is 2 

-© Danger to Liberty. Ars e | 

Thus we ſee how great a Truſt is repoſed ini 
© Thoſe, to whom ſuch Powers are committed; 
© and if we look into the Heart of Man, we ſhall 
© ſoon diſcover how great, though unavoidable, a 
Temptation is laid in their Way. The Love 
of Power is natural; it is inſatiable ; almoſt 
© conſtantly whetted ; and never cloy'd by Poſſeſ- 

* ſion. If therefore all Men will endeavour to 
© encreaſe their Power, or at leaſt to prolong and 
* ſecure the Enjoyment of it, according to the 
c uncertain Meaſure of their own Paſſions, and 
not according to the ſtated Proportion of Reaſon 

and of Law; and if neither one nor the other 

of Theſe can be attempted without a Danger to 

Liberty ; it follows undeniably that, in the Na- 

ture of Things, the Notion of a perpetual Dan- 

6 per to Liberty is inſeparable from the very No- 

© tion of Government. 

© That theſe Principles are true, will appear 
© evident from Practice and Experience, as well 
© as from Speculation. All Forms of Government 

s ſuppoſe them to beſo; and in ſuch As are not 

© abſolute 
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abſolute Mmarchies we find the utmoſt Precau- 
tions, which their ſeveral Inſtitutions admit, ta- 
ken againſt this Evil ; from hence that Rotation 
of Employments in Commonwealths ; the annual, 
or other more frequent Elections of Magiſtrates s 
and all thoſe Checks and Controuls, which the 
Wiſdom of Legiſlators, prompted by Experience, 
has invented. | 
© In perfect Democracies theſe Precautions have 
been taken in the higheſt Degree ; and yet even 
there They have not been always effectual. 
They were carry'd ſo far in the Athenian Form of 
Government, that this People ſeem'd more in 
Danger of falling into Anarchy than Tyranny ; 
and yet one of their Magiſtrates found Means to 
become their Tyrant, and to tranſmit this Power 
to his Succeſſors. 
In mix d Governments, the Danger muſt ſtill 
© be greater. Such a one we may juſtly freckon 
* That of Rome, as well during the regal as repul- 
* lican State; and ſurely no Hiſtory can be more 
* fruitful in Examples of the Danger, to which 
Liberty ſtands expoſed from the natural, and 
therefore conſtant Deſire of amplifying and 
maintaining Power, than the Reman Hiſtory is, 
* from the laſt of the Kimgs tothe firſt of the En- 
* perers, 

* A Afmarchy, limited like ours, may be placed, 
* for aught I know, as it has often been repre- 
* ſented, juſt in the middle Paint ; from whence a 
Deviation leads, on one Hand, to Tyranny ; and, 
on the other, to Anarchy; but ſure I am, that if 
ve are ſituat:d juſt in the middle Paint, the leaft 
* Deviation is the more cautionally to be guarded 
* againſt, Liberty would be ſafer, perhaps, if we 
| i © inchned 
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. than we do to the 
<< . | | | 
It may be ſaid, and I would anticipate ti q 
< Objection, that if we are thus placed, our Care 4 
<-ought to be exerted equally - againſt Deviation 
© on either Side; and that I am the more in the 
© Wrong to appear ſo apprehenſive of Thoſe on 
© one Side, and ſo little apprehenſive of Thoſe on 
© the other; becauſe even our own Hiſtory might 
= * have ſhewn us, that Deviations to the popular 
* © Side have coſt us at leaſt as dear, as ever Thoſe 

© to the other Side can be pretended to have done. 
© But let it be conſider'd ; 3 
« Firſt, that as far as theſe national Calamitie 

© hinted at in the Objection, have been the una · 
voidable Conſequences of Methods neceſſary to 
* ſecure or retrieve Liberty, it is infamous to e 
pine at them, whatever they have coſt, f 

* © Secondly, that the Cafes compared together 
and ſuppoſed in this Objection to be equal, an 
= © notſo. I may ſafely appeal to every impartial 
ms - * Reader of our Hiſtory, whether any Truth hl 
1 collected from it ever ſtruck him more ſtrongh 
© than This; that when the Diſputes between the 
« King and the People have been carry'd to ſuch 
Extremes, as to draw national Calamities aſtet 
© them, it has not been owing primarily to the 
* Obſtinacy and weak Management of the Court, 
© and is therefore unjuſtly charged on the juft 
© Spirit of Liberty. In Truth, a Spirit of Libery 
© will never deſtroy a free Conſtitution 3 a Spiri 
, Faction may. But I appeal again, whether 
© Thoſe of our Princes, who have had Senſe and 
© Virtue enough to encourage the one, have had 
© any Thing to fear from the other. | 
© Now if Experience ſhews, as I am * 
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it does, that the Prerogative and Power of a 
Prince will never be in any real Danger, when 
= hc invades, neither openly nor inſiduouſſy, the 
= Liberties of his People ; the ſame Experience will 
= ſhew, that the Liberties of a People may be in 
a very real Danger, when, far from invading 
the Prerogative and Power of the Prince, they 
ſubmit to one, and are even ſo good as to en- 
creaſe the other. The Reaſon of this Difference 
is plain. A Spirit of Faction alone will be al- 
ways too weak to cope with the legal Power and 
Authority of the Crown ; and the Spirit of Li- 
berty, in the whole Body of the People, which 
contradiſtinguiſnes this Caſe from the o- 
ther, may be raiſed by the Fear of l/img ; but 
cannot be ſo raiſed by the Hopes of acquiring. 
= The Far is common to all; the Hope can only 
be particular to a few. The Fear therefore may 
become a general Principle of Union; the Hope 

cannot. i 
© But if a national Spirit cannot be any other 
than a defenſive, and therefore (unprovoked) an 
harmleſs, inoffenſive Spirit; That of a Prince 
cannot, without due Coertion, be kept within 
the ſame Bounds ; for here the Tables are turn'd ; 
and the Hope of acquiring, which can never be 
© common Principle among the Multitude to 
© unite and carry them into Action, becomes an 
© almoſt irreſiſtible Motive to the Prince; who, 
* by yielding to it, indulges the moſt powerful 
© Paffions of the Soul; who finds many to ſhare 
the Difficulties and Dangers of the — 
with him; and who ſhares the Prize with none. 
* Generally and abſtractedly ſpeaking, there- 
* fore, as publick Liberty is more expoſed under 
* mix'd Governments, than under perfect Demecra- 
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© cies; ſo is it more expoſed under limited Monar- 
© chies-than under any other Form of mix d G- 

A ae . N 
What encreaſes the Danger to Liberty in this 
© Caſe is, that the Opportunity of invading, it, 
© which lies open to a ſovereign Prince, ſuits: al- 
© moſt any Character. The Powers intruſted to 
© other Magiſtrates, as in a Commonwealth, are 
© ſubject to immediate Controuls ; the Exercile 
© of them is ſubject to future Reviſions ; and- ii 
© limited to a ſhort Time; fo that if ſuch Ma- 
© giſtrates invade Liberty, with any Proſpe& off 
e RE it can only happen, when they areable { 
© to compenſate for the Diſadvantages of their - 
© litical Circumſtances, by the Greatneſs of their 
© perſonal Qualifications; by ſuperior Underſtand- 
ing and ſuperior Courage; by a great, if not a 
good Character; and by the Appearance of i 
Virtue at leaſt, Few Men therefore are fit for 
ſuch an Undertaking. | 
© But the ſovereign _ who rules in a /m- 
ted Monarchy, has an Opportunity open to him 
for Life; and ſuch an Opportunity as requires | 
no extraordinary perſonal Qualiications. He may 
poſſeſs every Vice, or Weakneſs, which is op- 
poſed to the Virtues, or Appearances of V irtue, 
requiſite in the other Caſe, and yet may deſtroy | 
the Liberty of the braveſt People upon Earth. 
The Pretences for concealing his Deſigns, and 
the Helps for carrying them on, which his Si- 
tuation affords above That of any Magiſtrate in 
a Commontuealih, will abundantly compenſate 
for the Diſadvantages ariſing from his perſonal 
Character, and will ſecure his Succeſs, if the 
People are brought, by . Artifice or Accident, 
to grow remiſs in watching over their 3 
| Ever 
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roery Man is therefore fit for ſuch an 'Under- - 
1 king, Tf theſe general Reflections evince 
mat Liberty muſt always be in ſome Degree f 
W Danger under every Government; and that 
this Danger muſt enereaſe in Proportion, as the 
chief Powers of the State are entruſted in fewer 
Hands and for longer Terms; then Liberty is al- 
ways in ſome Degree of Danger; and That 
not the leaſt, even under our excellent Conffi 
tion; then the Neceſſity of keeping this jeans 
Spirit, the true Guardan of pubic F Liberyy, al- 
ways alive and active in this Nation, is mani- 
ſeſt; then the Obſervation of our being fallen in- 
to the contrary Temper is alone a ſufficient Rea- 
ſon to juſtify Mr. D' Anvers for joining his En- 
deavours to awaken us from our political Lethar- 
gy 3 then, Sir, my Propoſition is proved, and 
your Reaſoning falls to the Ground. 
This Diſcourſe furniſh'd Matter. of much Re- 
fection to the Company ; ſome Objections were 


i- made; ſome Doubts were propoſed; and ſome 
m Exp lanations aſk'd for. I ſhall not trouble you 
res | with all theſe Particulars, but ſhall conclude my 
ay Letter, by relating to you in what Manner the 
-% Gentleman reply'd; and by his Reply wound up 
e, the Converſation of the Evening. 

wy | I believe, Gentlemen, (ſaid he) that we do 
b. not differ ſo much as ſome of you ſeem to ima- 
d * gine; for f, though I deſire the Veſſel of the 


- WY © Commonwealth may fail ſafely, yet I defire it may 

© fail ſmoothly too; and though I muſt think, till 
< Thear better Reaſons to the contrary, that publick 
Liberty cannot be ſo eaſily attack d, and maybe 
more caſily defended, in a perfect Demecragy, or” | 
in a mix d Republict, "than in a Ind Monarcly; 4 
* yet will it not follow neceſſarily from hence, as 
has 
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© has been ſuppoſed, that I prefer the two i 
© the aff of theſe Forms of Government. Owls 
© either Side there are Compenſations; and if 1; 
© berty may be better defended in 2 et 

© ſtill it may be defended, and domeſtick Quiet i 
© perhaps better preſerved in the latter. 

_ © Secondy, if I agree with the Gentlemez 
© who have inſiſted ſo much on the little Reaſon, 
© which there was in the late Reign, or is in the 
© preſent, to apprehend any Encroachments from 
© the Crown on the Britiſh Liberties ; theſe Gen- 
© tlemen mult, I think, agree with me likewiſe, 
© that This will not alter the Caſe ; ſubvert what. 
© I have endeavoured to eſtabliſh ; or derive any. 
£ Blame on Thoſe, who have endeavour'd to re- 
© vive that publick Spirit of Watchfulne/s over al 
© national Intereſts, which is the proper and true 
© Guardian of Liberty, in an Age, when that 
 publick Spirit has more than begun to ſink and 
die away. I hope there will be always Men 
© found to preach this Doctrine in Seaſon and out 
© of Seaſon, as the Apoſtles preach'd the Goſpel; 
© becauſe if this Spirit is not kept at all Times in 
© Vigour, it may fail us at ſome particular Time, 
when we ſhall want to exert it moſt. In great 
and immediate Danger, the moſt fluggiſh Cen- 
tinel is alerte ; but ſurely They, who, in Time 
of apparent 5 excite us to be upon our 
Guard, do as real Service as They, who ani- 
mate us to cur Defence, when we are a 
© attack'd ; and the i is, in my Opinion, that 
© Kind of Service, of which we ſtand the moſt 
© in need. I confeſs freely, that I ſhould not ap- 
© prehend ſo much Danger to Liberty in Times of 
8 balpicion, if I faw that neither Power could 
« ſubdue, nor Artifice divert, nor er 

_ © oblige 
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pprehend in Times of apparent Security, if 
if Zi Flerved it to be loſt. In a Word, no Laws, 
no Orders of Government can effectually ſecure 
Liberty any longer than this Spirit prevails, 
and gives them Vigourz and therefore 
might argue as reaſonably for 2 
Law, or aboliſhing any Cuſtom, the mo 
vantageous to Liberty, and which you cannot 
be ſure of reſtoring at your Pleaſure, becauſe 
you feel no immediate Want of it; as you have 
argued for letting this Spirit die away, which 
you cannot be ſure of reviving at your Pleaſure, 
immediate Occaſion for 


any 
ad- 


becauſe you perceive NO 1 
the Exerciſe of it. | 
I hope that I have faid enough to give me a 
Right to conclude in this Manner; and if F 

$ was to deſcend into particular Applications of 
the general Truths, which I have advanced, I 
think that no Doubt whatever could remain in 
any of your Minds, upon this Subject. After 
his, our Company broke up. If the ſame 
Subject is reſumed, when they meet again, or 
any other, which I judge proper to be com- 
municated to you, it is highly probable that 
you will hear again from 
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Your Aumirer, 
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Friend and Seruant, &c: 
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that I prefer the tuo frfl to 


© has been ſuppoſed 


© the A of theſe Forms of Government. O 
© either Side there are Compenſations; and if L 
© berty may be better defended in ns ry yet i 


5 ſtill it may be defended, and dom 
© perhaps better preſerved in the latter. 
Seconay, if I agree with the Gentlemen, 


© which there was in the late Reign, or is in the 


© preſent, to apprehend any Encroachments from 
© the Crown on the Britiſh Liberties ; theſe Gen- 

© tlemen muſt, I think, agree with me likewiſe, 
© that This will not alter the Caſe ; ſubvert what. 


© I have endeavoured to eftabliſh ; or derive any 


© Blame on Thoſe, who have endeavour'd to re- 


< vive that publick Spirit of Watchfulneſs over all 
© national Intereſts, which is — and true 
© Guardian of Liberty, in an Age, when that 
© publick Spirit has more than begun to ſink and 
die away. I hope there will be always Men 
© found to preach this Doctrine in Seaſon and out 
© of Seaſon, as the Apoſtles preach'd the Goſpel; 
© becauſe if this Spirit is not kept at all Times in 
© Vigour, it may fail us at ſome particular Time, 
when we ſhall want to exert it moſt. In great 
and immediate Danger, the moſt ſluggiſh Cen- 
tinel is alerte ; but ſurely They, who, in Times 
of apparent Security, exCite us to be upon our 
8 

Guard, do as real Service as They, who ani- 
mate us to our Defence, when we are actually 
attack'd ; and the fir/t is, in my Opinion, that 
Kind of Service, of which we ſtand the moſt 
in need. I confeſs freely, that I ſhould not ap- 
rehend ſo much Danger to Liberty in Times of 
ſpicion, if I ſaw that neither Power could 


* ſubdue, nor Artifice divert, nor Puſillanimity 
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oblige Men to eee this Spirit * — 
apprehend in Times of apparent ity, if 
obſerved it to be loſt. In a Word, no Laws, 
no Orders of Government can effectually ſecure 
Liberty any longer than this Spirit prevails, 
and gives them Vigour; and therefore you 
might argue as reaſonably for & ny 
Law, or aboliſhing any Cuſtom, the moſt ad- 
vantageous to Liberty, and which you cannot 
be ſure of reſtoring at your Pleaſure, becauſe 
you feel no immediate Want of it; as you have 
argued for letting this Sperit die away, which 
you cannot be ſure of reviving at your Pleaſure, 
becauſe you perceive no immediate Occaſion for 
the Exerciſe of it. © 
© I hope that I have faid enough to give me a 
Right to conclude in this Manner ; and if F 
was to deſcend into particular Applications of 
the general Truths, which I have advanced, I 
* think that no Doubt whatever could remain in 
© any of your Minds, upon this Subject. After 
This, our Company broke up. If the fame 
Subject is reſumed, when they meet again, or 
any other, which I judge proper to be com- 
municated to you, it is highly probable that 
you will hear again from 
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Your Admirer, 


Friend and Servant, &c. 
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Hh LET T-ER-:JE 
LESS 3 Jo 
HE fame Company hath met, and the ſam: 
Subject hath been reſumed ;. ſo that 
think myſelf under an Obligation of writing u 
you again. 5 
The Perſon, who gave Occaſion to all that ww 
ſaid in your Defence the other Day, ſeem'd ven 
deſirous that the Converſation ſhould be purſue 
at our laſt Meeting; and therefore as ſoon as will 
fate down, He addreſs'd Himſelf thus to the oli 
Gentleman, who had fought your Battle. F 
© Sir, ſaid he, I own myſelf a good deal - 
© conciled to the Craft/man by the Diſcourſe youll 

© held, when We were laſt together. That ſomi 
© Inconveniencies muſt follow from keeping thi 
Spirit of Jealouſy and Watchfulneſs always alive 
© ſeems to me very evident; but I begin to think 
that this Evil may be neceſſary, in order to {ei 
© cure us againſt greater. Every Syſtem of hu- 

man Invention muſt be liable to ſome Objec- 
© tions; and it would be chimerical in us to ex- 
© peta Form of Government liable to none, 
© Even Theocracy was attended by ſome real In- 

© conveniencies, according to the Fewiſh Hiſto- 
© ries; and neither the Divine Preſence in the Ta- 
© bernacle, nor the ambulant Oracle, which the 
. 
c 
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Prieſt carry'd about with him, could preſerve 
intire Purity in Religion, or good Order in the 
State. We muſt be content therefore to bear 
the Diſorder I apprehend from that Ferment, 
which a perpetual Fealouſy of the Governors in 


the Governed will keep up, rather than 7 
don 


1. 
on that Spirit, the Life of which is the Life of 
6b iberty, When the Fealouſy happens to be ill- 
laced, We may hope it will not riſe to any 
Wrcat and dangerous Height, When it hap- 
. We115 to be well grounded, it may have the good 
WE fc of deſtroying a wicked Miniſter; of check- 
ag a bad; or of regs miſguided Prince. 
= You ſee, Sir, that my Converhon is pretty 
r advanced; and if you will pleaſe to deſcend 
no particular Applications of the general Doc- 
rines you deliver'd, as you gave us Reaſon to 
ope that you would, it is very probable that 
he few Doubts I have ſtill may be removed. 
The reſt of the Company ſeconded this Requeſt. 
he good old Gentleman yielded to our common 
fires, and ſpoke to the following Effect: 
© The general Truth I am to prove by particu- 
ar Examples is This; that Li cannot be 
reſerved long by any People, who do not pre- 
eerve that watchful and jealous Spirit of Liberty, 
on the Neceflity of which I have inſiſted. If 
Wyou are once convinced of this Truth, you 
Wo will know what Opinion to entertain of Thoſe, 
W who endeavour to extinguiſh this Spirit, and of 
Thoſe, who do all They can to keep it alive. 
© There are two other general Truths relative 
to This, which I ſhall eſtabliſh likewiſe by par- 
ticular Examples, as I go along. 
* One is This, that the Spirit of Liberty, far 
from inſpiring that Raſhneſs and undiſtinguiſh- 
ing Fury, which are peculiar to the Spirit of 
Faction, is flow to act even againſt e wor/? 
Princes, and exerts itſelf in Favour of the te/f 
with more Effect than any other Spirit whatever. 
The /zcond is This; that how ſlowly ſoever 
the Spirit of Liberty may act in ſuſpicious — 


* 
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© and againſt incroaching Governors; yet if ii 
© kept alive, it will at effectually ſooner or lat 
© though under the greateſt Diſadvantages, 2 
© againſt the moſt powerful Oppoſition ; in 
Word, in the moſt deſperate Caſes. 
© The firft of theſe Truths will recomme 
© this Spirit to every good Prince and honeſt Aa 
© fler. The other will encourage every Man, wit 
© is a Friend to Liberty, never to abandon thiff 
< Cauſe through Deſpondency of Succeſs, as low 
© as He ſees this Spirit prevail, or even ſubſiſt. 
* Having fix'd theſe principal Points of View 
© let us proceed; and though I would not adi 
© you to admit the Works of Machiavel into youlſ 
© Canon of political Mritings; yet ſince in Then 
© as in other apocryphal Books, many excelled 
Things are interſperſed, let us begin by imp 
ving an Hint taken from the Diſcourſes of tht 
Italian Secretary on the firſt Decade of Livy. ili 
© He obſerves that, of all Governments, Tho 
are the beſt, which, by the natural Effect « 
their original Conſtitutions are frequently reW 
new'd or drawn back, as He explains his Mear- 
ing, to their t Principles; and that no Go 
vernment can be of a long Duration, when 
This does not happen from Time to Time, ei. 
ther from the Cauſe juſt mention'd, or fron 
ſome accidental Cauſe. 
© The Reaſon is obvious. There muſt be ſome 
Good in the firft Principles of every Govem- 
ment, or it could not ſubſiſt at all; much let 
could ¶ make any Progreſs. But this Good de. 
—. according to the natural Courſe 
ings; and Governments, like all other mix 
Bodies, tend to Diſſolution by the Changes 
which are wrought in the ſeveral Parts, _— 
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if iti ne Unaptneſs and Diſproportion, which reſult 
om hence throughout the whole Compo- 
ition. 
The moſt effectual, and indeed the ſole Me- 
hod of maintaining their Health, and prolong- 
ing their Life, muſt therefore be to bring them 
Wback as near and as frequently as poſſible to thoſe 
Dy inciples, on which their Proſperity, Strength 
and Duration were originally founded. 
© This Change, or Renewal of the State, hath 
been ſometimes wrought by external Cauſes, as 
ien it happen'd at Rome, upon the Invaſion of the 
Gas. The Romans had departed from their 
antient Obſervances. The Ceremonies of Re- 
ligion, and the Laws of Juſtice, were neglected 
by them. An Enemy, whom they deſpiſed and 
provoked, conquer'd them. The Impreſſions 
made by this dreadful Calamity brought them 
back to their firſt Inſtitutions and to their pri- 
| mitive Spirit. They ſprung up from this /e- 
cond Original, as Livy calls it, with new Vigour, 
and roſe to greater Fame, Power and Dignity 
an than ever. 
But not to dwell on ſuch Examples, as point 
out to us rather the Puniſhment of Vice, than the 
Means of Reformation, let us obſerve that this 
Change, or Renewal of the State, is oftener and 
better wrought by internal Cauſes. 
* Many excellent Inſtitut ions were contrived in 
framing the Reman Government, which ſerved 
to maintain in Force the firſt Principles of that 
political Syſtem. Such were the Regulations a- 
* bout Electuns; the Laws againſt Bribery ; and 
many other written Laws, or confirm'd Cuſ- 
* toms. Such again was the Conſtitution of the 
* Senate, in whom the Majeſty of the Common- 
wealth 
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wealth reſided, and whoſe Authority controul 
the Licentiouſneſs of the People. Such was f 
Erection of that ſacred, tribunitial. Power, whi 
Prerogatives ſerved to check the Uſurpations| 
the Magiſtrates, and who could arreſt, with a 
Word, even the Proceedings of the Senate, Sut 
was the Office of the Cenſors, whoſe Inquilit 
ons and Luſtrations corrected Abuſes, reform 
Manners, and purged the Senate itſelf of corry 
and unworthy Members. 
* Theſe Laws, theſe Cuftoms, theſe differe 
Orders, controuling ene another, and promi 
ting the general Good of the Commonwealti 
had great Effect, during ſome Centuries. By 
this Effect could never have follow'd them at al 
if the Spirit of Liberty, which had enaQed thei 
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theſe Orders, had not continued. 'The ve 
beſt Laws are a dead Letter, nay often a Gri 
vance, unleſs they are ftrenuouſly and honeftly 
executed, They never can be ſo executed, un 
leſs the Spirit of them poſſeſs Thoſe, to whon 
the Execution of them is committed; and i 
would be ridiculous to expect to find this Spin 
in the Magiſtrates, and the ſeveral Orders of tit 
State, unleſs it appear'd in the Body of tit 
People, out of whom theſe Magiſtrates are cho- 
ſen, and theſe Orders compoſed. 

The Examples, which Machiavel cites to ſhenſſi 
that the Virtue of particular Men among the 
Remans did frequently draw that Government 
back to its original Principles, are ſo many Proob 
that the Duration of Liberty depends on keeping 
the Spirit of it alive and warm. Such Exam. 
ples were frequent in Rome, whilſt this Spiri Wi 


flouriſh'd. As it decay'd, theſe Examples be- 
came 
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| ame more rare, and fail'd at laſt intirely. The 
TUBE! Laws and Cu/toms were, for the moſt Part, 
Am in being. The Forms of electing Magi- 
w ates, and of promulgating Laws were, in the 
ain, obſerved, There was ftill a Senate. 
here were ſtill Cenſors and Tribunes, But the 
Foirit of Liberty being ſtifled by That of Fafion 
nd Cabal; and the ſeveral Orders of the Go- 
12 ernment being tainted by the general Corrup- 
"ny jon ; theſe good Laws and Cuſtoms remain'd 
without Force; or were ſuſpended ; or were 
brogated; or were perverted, to ſerve the Pur- 
omg oſes of private Ambition and Avarice. 
alt = The Time-ſerving Flatterers of Princes and 
iniſters have no Point, amongſt all the nauſe- 
ous Drudgery impoſed on them, which th are 
obliged more to labour than That of repreſent- 
ing all the Effects of a Spirit of Liberty as ſo 
many Effects of a Spirit of Fattim. Examples 
might be found, even without ſearching long, 
or looking far after them, when This hath been 
u done againſt the publick Senſe of a whole Nation, 
and ſometimes in Favour of a Cabal, neither nu- 
merous nor conſiderable enough to be call'd a 
Party. But ſtill it will remain eternally true, 
that the Spirit of Liberty and the Spirit of Fuction 
are not only different, but repugnant and'in- 
compatible; ſo that the Life of either is the 
Death of the other. if e 
We muſt not imagine that the Freedom of 
the Romans“ was loſt, becauſe one Party fought 
for the Maintainance of Liberty; another for the 
Eftabliſtiment of Tyranny; and that the latter 
prevail'd. No. The Spirit of Liberty was dead, 
* and the Spirit of Faction had taken its Place on 
both Sides. As long as the former prevail'd, a 
. 1 * Roman 
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© Reman ſacrificed his own, and therefore no D 
© every other perſonal Intergſt, to the Intereſt 
© the Commonwealth, When the: latter ſucceed 

© the Intereſt of the Commonwealth was conſide 

© no otherwiſe than in Subordination to that 

c ticular Interęſt, which each Perſon had eſpouſ 

The principal Men, inſtead of making the 

© Grandeur and Glory conſiſt, as They forme 

© had done, in That, which the Grandeur 

Glory of the Commonwealth reflected on then 

£ conſider'd themſelves now as Individuals, not 

© Citizens, and each would ſhine with his 01 

Light. To this Purpoſe alone they employ 
© the Commands they had of Armies, the Goven 

ments of Provinces, and the Influence they a 
© quired over the Tribes at Rome, and over tl 
© Allies and Subjects of the Republick. Up 
© Principles of the fame Kind, inferior Perſa 
© attach'd themſelves to Theſe ; and that Ze 
© and Induſtry, nay that Courage and Magnani 
© mity, which had been exerted formerly in ti 
© Service of the Commonwealth, were exerted, þ 
© the Spirit 4 Fattion, for Marius, or Sylla ; k 
© Czar, or Pompey. 

_ © It is plain that the Liberty of Rome woul 
© not have been irretrievably loſt, though 
© bad finiſh'd the civil War with abſolute* 
and was ſettled in Power, if the Spirit of Lit 
© had not been then loſt in the whole Body of tix 
People; if the Romans had not been as ripe id 
< Slavery, as the Cappadecians were, fond of it 
© for I think 23 were the People 
who deſired that a Prince might be ſet o 
© Them, and refuſed to be a free People. 

© I cannot believe that Thoſe, who murder's 
© Czfar, took ſuch puerile Meaſures as _ 
W 
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vo was not let into the Secret, pretended that 
ey had taken, when he ſaw the Con 
their Action. But in This they err'd. 
ill d their BenefaFor ; at leaſt, he was ſuch to 
at g e greateſt Part of them ; and renew'd thecivil 
poi var, in order to reſtore Liberty to a People, who 
; the gad loſt the Spirit of Liberty, and who would not 
mei xe it, when it was offer d to them. Even in 
he Senate, Otavms had a Party; Anthony had a 
ty; but the Commnwealth had none. In 
not hort, the freeſt People upon Earth, by ſuffering 
> Spirit of Liberty to decay, and That of-Fac- 
ion to grow up, became Slaves to ſuch a Suc- 
eſſion of Monſters, (continued with very few 
* xceptions, from the Reign of Augu/ius to the 
r eſtruction of the Empire,) as God never ſent 
in his Wrath to execute Vengeance on any o- 
er Nation. | | 
Thus I have endeavour'd to illuftrate and con- 
hm the fir/ general Propoſition laid down, by 
1 tha ſummary Application of it to the Reman Story. 
I have not explain'd by what Degrees, and by 
what Means, one of theſe wage” Agr de- 
cay'd, and the other grew up. he Subject is 
fine, and the Taſk would be pleaſant; but it is 
unneceſſary to our preſent Purpoſe. We ſee 
enough at this Time, if we fee that, in the 
greateſt Revolution of the greateſt Government 
of the World, loſing the Spirit of Li was 
the Cauſe, and loſing Liberty was the Effect. 
If now we bring theſe Conſiderations home, 
we ſhall find not only the firſt general Propoſition, 
but the others, relative to it, illuſtrated and con- 
firm'd through the whole Courſe of our Annals. 
I ſhall make a Deduction of ſome of theſe — 
8 c 8. 
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© culars. To deduce them all would exceed il 
© Strength and your Patience. = 7 
Here one of our Company interrupted the 
Gentleman's Diſcourſe, by ſaying that ſince ih: 
were come to a kind of Pauſe, He deſired Lea 
make an Obſervation, which he thought pertine 
and material, on what had been ſaid, before 
went into any new Matter. — © The Differen 
© and Oppoſition between a Spirit of Liberty 
© a Sprrit Faction, continued he, hath be 
< juſtly ſtated. A Spirit of Liberty will be alu 
© and wholly concern'd about national Inter 
© and very indifferent about perſonal and pri 
© Interefts, On the contrary, a Spirit of Fatt 
© will be always and wholly concern'd about 7% 
© and very indifferent about the others. Wü 
© they appear therefore in their . Characde 
© they are diſtinguiſh'd as eaſily as Light a 
© Darkneſs ; and the Danger I apprehend is ove: 
< But Faction puts on the Maſk of Liberty; u 
© under this falſe Appearance, diſputes her Beins 
© evenwith Liberty herſelf. Now here, methink 
© a great many Dangers ariſe ; the Danger of mi 
taking, when it is ſo hard to diſtinguiſh; ti 
Danger of being Bubbles and Tools of Fadi 
whilſt we fancy ourſelves Aſſertors of publict L 
berty ; the Danger of continuing under this I 
luſion, till it is too late to prevent ſuch Miſchics 
as we never intended to bring on our Cauntr 
The Spirit of Faction may take (and, I doub; 
not, hath often taken) Poſſeſſion of Number 
who meant to entertain no other Spirit than I! 
of Liberty; for Numbers have not the Diſcem 
ment of Spirits. This Poſſeſſion may continu 
and, in Fact, I believe it hath continued, ver 
often, till Fan hath accompliſh'd, or 7 
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e Accompliſhment of her Ends. I made this 
WDbſcrvation, which reſults naturally from what 
ath been ſaid, and inſiſt upon it, becauſe if 
/tion could not lie latent under the moſt ſpe- 
ious and popular Pretences imaginable, there 
ould be no great need of putting us on our 

uard againſt it; and becauſe if it can lie thus 
atent and conceal'd, we may be expoſed to the 
Dangers I have mention'd, which Side ſoever of 
he Queſtion we take in political Diſputes. At 
his Time, to ſpeak as I think, the Caſe is ſo 
tlear on one Side, that no Man, who adheres to 

St, hath the leaſt Pretence left him to ſay that he 
purſues the publick Intereſt ; or is directed in his 
onduct by the generous, diſ- intereſted Spirit of 
iberty. | 
F I could ſupport my Aſſertion by many Proofs, 
f it was neceſſary in this Company. One J 
vill mention for its Singularity ; and it is 
his. 
© We have ſeen and heard in a Nation, hither- 
to free, ſuch Maxims avow'd and pleaded for, as 
are inconſiſtent with all the Notions of Liberty. 
Corruption hath been defended, nay recommend- 
ed, as a proper, a neceſſary, and therefore a rea- 
ſonable Expedient of Government; than which 
there is not, perhaps, any one Propoſition more 
repugnant to the common Senſe of Mankind, 
and to univerſal Experience. Both of theſe de- 
monſtrate Corruption to be the laſt, deadly Symp- 
tom of agonizing Liberty. Both of them declare 
that a People, abandon'd to t. are abandon'd to 
a reprobate Senſe, and are loſt to all Hopes of 
political Salvation. 
* The Dependence of the legiſſative on the execu- 
tive Pawer hath been contended for by the ſame 
C Perſons, 
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Perſons, under the ſame Direction; and yet n 
thing ſurely can be more evident than Tha 
that in a Conſtitution like ours, the Safety ol 
the whole depends on the Ballance of the Pe 
and the Ballance of the Parts on their mutual 
* on one another; agreeably to whi 

huanus makes Ferdinand ſay, in anſwer to th 
© Caftilians, who preſs'd him to take away the 
* dependency of the States of Arragon ; Aquila 
© Potentie Regni Regiſque ſalutem publicam continen 
© & contingeret aliquando altrrum alter: prey 
© derare, preculdubio alterius aut utriuſque Rum 
© ex co ſecuturam ; That thepublick Safety depends 
© the equal Ballance of the Power of the King, 
© of the Power of the Kingdom; and that if ever if 
© ſhould happen that one outweigh'd the other, thi 
© Ruin of one, or of both, muſt undoubitd 
* follow. 
On one Side then the Maſk is pull'd off. Th 
weak may be ſeduced to concur ; the ſtronger 
may be forced to ſubmit ; but no Man can 
any longer deceived. 
On the ether, it muſt be acknowledged tht 
the Appearances are extreamly fair. True Ne 
tions of Liberty and gaad Government are profeſs! 
and purſued. Our e are complain of; 
our Dangers are foretold; not only Theſe, which 
all Men feel or fee, but Th:/e, which are mor 
remote from Obſervation. In ſhort, the Sun 
of Liberty, ſuch as it hath been deſcribed, ſeems 
to breathe from this Quarter, and to diffuſe is 
© Influences over the Nation. | 

* AsI am a Lover of my Country, and of L 
< berty, I have rejoyced in This. I rejoice in it 
« ſtill; and yet I confeſs freely that I took ſome 
© Umbrage at a Paper, which came out not lon! 
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ago. The Deſign and Tendency of it ſeem'd' 
to me to favour the Cauſe of a Fam; and of 
a Faction, however contemptible in its preſent 
State, always to be — againſt. The Pa- 


per I mean is Fig's Fournal of the 6th of June; 
where yon have ſeen a ridiculous Speech, ſup- 
poſed to be made by General Mont, and tranſla- 
ted, as the Author ſays, from Leti's Hiftory of 
Oliver Cromwell. 
© Tf this wretched Production had, appear'd in 
Mts Journal, I ſhould have felt neither Sur- 
prize nor Concern. That Writer never wore 
ſo much as the Maſe of Liberty ; and ſhew'd his 
Game ſo plainly, that whatever he got by Fac- 
tion, Faction could get nothing by Him. But 
Fog, who writes incomparably better, hath ap- 
pear'd to write with a much better Deſign. 
Thoſe, who are warmeſt in the national Intereſt, 
without Regard to Perſons, and independently 
of all Factions, have made this Judgment of 
Him ; and therefore I was ſurpriſed and con- 
cern'd to find that He expoſed Himſelf even 
once, or in any Degree, to the ſame Reproach 28 
was frequently and juſtly made to his Prede- 
ceſſer. 
The Gentleman's Obſervation gave Occaſion to 
much Diſcourſe. Our old Sage deſired it might 
be remember'd that he had not undertaken the 
Defence of every weekly Mriter, though he had un- 
dertaken yours, Mr. D' Anvers. The Paper, 
* continued he, which hath been ſo much men- 
* tlon'd, is a very filly Paper, to whatever Pur- 
© poſe it wasdefign'd. | 

* If it was defign'd to inſpire an Horror of thoſe 
, Miſeries, from which the Re/toration deliver'd 
* the Nation, it was a very ſuperfluous Work at 
C 2 this 
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this Time, when there is no real, or pretend 
Difference of Opinion upon that Head amomi 
us. Thoſe, who do not go to Church upon i 
29th of May, nor on any other Day, will 
gree with Thoſe, who do, in this Point, ui 
better Authority that That of Leti, and for be 
ter Reaſons than Thoſe, which are contain di 
the fooliſh Declamation attributed to Monk. 
© Tf it was deſign'd to make us commemon 
the Reſtoration of the two Brothers, Charles ali 
Jamet, as a national Blefling in itſelf, and ina 
pendently of the other Couldeenion, the P. 
ject was equally ridiculous. The Flattery il 
ſtow'd upon theſe Princes, whilſt they were Ml 
Exile, might paſs, and many Things concur! 
to make it paſs. But to talk in the ſame ti 
to Mankind at this Time, when they have boi 
fate on our Throne; when ſo many of us remeniif 
ber both what they did, and what they wu 
have done, is contemptible to the laſt Degree. 
© If it was deſign'd for more modern Applicati 
and to raiſe a Spirit amongſt us, in favour 
the Pretender, the Project was too fooliſh! 
have been hatch'd at home. It muſt have ben 
imported from abroad. What Facobite can 
ſanguine enough to hope that his Cauſe ſhou 
revive, when he beholds the heroical King an 
Queen, who fill our Throne, auſpicious Parent 
of a numerous Progeny of young Heroes ani 
Heroines, riſing up to emulate their Virtues, att 
to gladden, like them, the Britiſh Nation. 
This ſingle Conſideration might be ſufficie 
to damp the Hopes of any Facebite, who lire 
at home, and is a Witneſs of all this Glo: 
But however I ſhall mention another, which 
ought to have its Weight likewiſe, and which 
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in have more perhaps amongſt ſome People. 
re spirit of Jacobitiſm is not aps / gone ; but 
anner as to 
ave no Room to apprehend its Return; if we 
efle& that it hath died away, whilſt all that 
Would be done to keep it alive was doing by 
„%., who profeſs'd it, and by Theſe, who va- 
eed and recommended themſelves on their Op- 
oſition to all the Effects of it; if we conſider 
e Numbers of People, who have abandon'd 
his Intereſt, notwithſtanding the utmoſt Pro- 
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„ vocations to the contrary. 
4s © In ſhort, I perſuade myſelf that if the Pre- 
nder had no Rival in the Throne, inſtead of 


having there one ſo formidable as our moſt au- 
guſt Monarch ; yet his Way to the Throne 
would not be more open to him. The whole 
Bulk of the People hath been brought by the. 
Revolution, and by the preſent Settlement of the 
Crown, to entertain Principles, which very few, 
of us defended in my younger Days. The 
Safety and Welfare of the Nation are now the firſt 
and principal Objects of Regard, The Regard 
to Perſons and to Families hath been reduced to 
the ſecond Place; and it holds even That but 
under the Direction of the former. Can any 
Man believe that a People, brave enough to diſ- 
poſe of their Crown for the greateſt national Ad- 
vantage, even when the Throne was full, will 
ever diſpoſe of it as long as the Spirit of Liberty 
remains amongſt them, for the greateſt national 
Miſchief, if the Throne ſhould be empty ? 
There is but one De/ign more, which I can 
conceive to have given Oecaſion to this filly 
Paper ; but one Quarter more, from whictr it 
| C 3 * could 
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could poſſibly come; and theſe Gueſſes, perhaꝗ 
will not appear the leaſt probable. Might ol 
it not be defign'd to inſti] a Jealouſy of 7a 
bitiſm, and to prejudice Mankind againit aw 
Writings, which Thoſe, who are offended a 
them, connot anſwer ? — Might it not be dif 
ſign'd to furniſh the ſpruce, pert, Orator, whillif 
ſtrew'd ſome of his Flowers in the Daily Ct I | 
rant of the 11th of June, with an Hint, which 
He hath moſt happily and modeſtly improved lf 
Hg, ſays He, avows Jacobitiſm ; the Craftſmai 
concurs in the ſame Deſign ; nay, every Facobite ii 
England inks his Maſter's druine Right in the 1 
pular Topicks of Debts, Taxes and Corruption ; of 
that Zacebitiſ/m may now be imputed, upon tha 
Authority, to ninety nine in an hundred of tha 
whole Nation; for ninety nine in an hundrifi 
do complain of Debts, Taxes and Corruption. 
am ſure there is Arrogance and Impertinence bot 
in ſuch an Inſinuation too groſs to be deny'd; 
whereas the Craftſman may deftroy the who 
Proof, brought againſt Him of Arragance, h 
anſwering three filly Queſtions in the Negative. 
If This was the Deſign, I will be bold, f 
© bold it may juſtly ſeem, to ſay that this Exp 
© dient is, at leaſt, as bungling and likely to pro 
bas ineffeRual, as any that have heen product 
* by the ſame great Genius, who contrived it; 
© for if we were inclined to believe that tie 
© Craftſman, Fig, or any other Perſon, carries c 
© the Meaſures of Fa#im, under the Maſk df 
Liberty; ſhould we believe it on the Credit d 
© Thoſe, who oppoſe them, and who are notor: 
© ouſly influenced to write (though under 2. 
6 and 
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nd an Acquieſcence in his Majefly's Meaſures, 
et in reality) for no other Service than That of 
l Number of Men; nay, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
of ele Man? With what Face can ſuch 
Pier impute Factian to any one living, or 
dead? | 
Let chem be aſſured that we can examine and 
Ci 3 judge for ourſelves ; and that neither the Craft/- 
hic ran, nor Fig would be able, if they went about 
i, to impoſe upon us, any more than they 
themſelves have been able to do. 
= The pretty Author, I juſt now mention'd, be- 
gins his Eſſay with Airs of Mit, and ends it with 
Airs of Viſdom. What pity is it that he ſhould 
| thay ſucceed in neither? In his firſt Paragraph he 
= repreſents the Craftſman, with curious Impro- 
priety, as a Magician, who conjures up Spirits; 
as a Dog, who barks at a Diſtance; as a bitle 
Inſet, who nibbles at a Character; and my 
Friend Caleb was all theſe Things, it feems, at 
the ſame Inſtant. After this Specimen of Wri- 
ting, we may expect to ſee him compared, in 
ſome other Production of the ſame Author, to a 
Bird, and made to fly different Ways and in 
different Places at once. | 
© But let us leave the Vn, and come to the 
< 38 ; which will bring us back to our Sub- 
je 
In the laſt Paragraph of this elaborate Piece, 
the Author ſets the Example of my Lord Falk- 
land and others before our Eyes ; who ftreng- 
then'd, as He ſays, the republican Party fo long, 
that when They found out thei On 
them, it was too late to prevent them. After Thi 
He calls moſt charitably on ſeveral, welt-mean- 
T 4 ing 
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© vour of the Crown, or againſt it. I make tis 


'< ſpeak more fully upon it hereafter, becauſe I pe 


c 


Faction to ſuch Men and ſuch Meaſures, as g 


Engliſb, than We have done to the Roman HW 


D 
ing Perſons to take Warning; for ſome, wh 
He allows to be ſuch, He thinks in Danger 
being drawn in to favour the Purpofes of Thi 
whom He calls Oppoſers of our Government. 
* Behold this /ittle Gamaliel in Cathedra ! ( 
ſerve the Scholars He places at his Feet for 
ſtruion ! Riſum teneatis Amici? Can the if 
veſt of you forbear Laughter ? . 
When We come to apply the general Pro 
ſitions laid down ſtill more particularly to 


tory, I ſhall ſhew you perhaps that this Aut 
like moſt other fine Men, treaſures up in 
Memory the Obſervations He meets with M 
Hiſtory, inſtead of making his own upon t 
Examination and Compariſon of the FaQs 
Characters He finds there ; and that the Exan 
ple He hath choſen will come out againſt 
very Purpoſe He hath apply'd it to. In 
mean Time, let us obſerve that the Alar 
which hath been taken by ſome of this Comp 
ny, and I ſuppoſe by others, at the Publicat 
of that ſtupid Paper in F:g's Feurnal, ſhews|} 
little Reaſon there is to apprehend that Tho 
who are actuated by the Spirit of Liberty, at 
purſue the national Intereſt, ſhould be impoſedy 
on by the Spirit of any Faction. 

The Spirit of Liberty is a jealous Spirit; a 
Faction is equally the Object of its Jealouſ 
whether the- Views of Fa: be directed inf 


Difſtintion here, though I ſhall have Occaſion! 


ceive that We are apt to confine our Ideas 


1337 
Whe Oppoſition to the Men in Power, and to the 
ger Aeafures They take; whereas in Truth a Num- 
-/ Men in Power, who exerciſe it ſolely for 
eit own private Advantage and Security, and 
who treat the Nation as their Farm, or rather 
s a Country under Contribution to them, (let. 
WT hem ſhelter Themſelves under what Autho- 
icy They pleaſe) are as much a Faction, as any 
Number of Men, who under popular Pretences 
to Endeavour to ruin, or at leaſt to diſturb the Go- 
: HW ernment, that they may raiſe Themſelves. 
If the Spirit of Liberty were extinguiſh'd, as 
t is diſcouraged, the Spirit of ſome Faction or 
Wor would, no doubt, prevail; but this would 
not ſucceed under the Maſk of Liberty. There 
would be, in ſuch a Caſe, no Need of wearing 
this Diſguiſe. Men would avow Factian. They 
would chuſe That, which ſuited their Intereſt 
beſt; and indeed it would be of no great Moment 
which They choſe. | 
* But if the Spirit of Liberty, which begins to 
revive in this Country, becomes prevalent. there 
will remain nothing to fear from any Faction 
whatever, whether mas#'d, or unmas#d. Whillt 
it is mas#'d, and the Inſtruments, or Members 
of it purſue the natiznal Intereſt, though they in- 
tend anather, the bad Principle is however ſo far 
productive of Good, and the Cauſe of Virtue is 
fo far promoted by Vice itſelf, When it comes 
to be v1mast'd, and the Inſtruments, or Mem- 
bers of it are hurry'd by Indifcretion, or forced 
by the Courſe of Events, as They muſt be, to 
ſhew their Game, Faction is that Moment diſ- 
armd. The Diſtinction mark's, the Separatj- 
on follows of Courſe; and Thoſe, who efpoute 
the Cauſe of the Nation, will find Themſelves 
| e © doubly 
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_ © doubly ftrengthen'd by the Aſſiſtance, whid 
* Fattim gave Them at one Time, and by tial 
* Oppoſition ſhe makes to Them at another. I 
© ſhort, Gentlemen, the Spirit of Facobiti/m n 
' © crawl about and ſkulk in Corners. The Spin 
of the other Faction may roll in gilded Spires, an 
with erected Creſts, in every publick Place, ani 
hiſs and threaten and caſt its Venom around M 
but the Spirit of Liberty, like the divine Rod of 
Aaron, will deyour all the Serpents of the May 
cians. 
© I ſee therefore no Cauſe to fear that We mz 
be drawn in to ſerve the Purpoſes of Fadi 
whilſt We purſue the Cauſe of Liberty; and i; 
we ſuffer d ourſelves to be drawn off from thi 
Purſuit by the Jealouſy, which one one Facti 
endeavours to give us of another, We ſhould bl 
arrant Bubbles indeed. F is not to be defend 
ed for publiſhing a Paper liable every Way tw 
Blame, and capable of no Excuſe ; but if Hel 
hath hurt any Body by it, He hath hurt himſelf. 
and the Weight, which is laid upon it by Thor 
on one Side, (who, perhaps, writ it) is as ridic-Wi” 
lous as the Project of Thoſe, who thought to . 
advance the Jacebite Cauſe by it, if it cane 
© from that Side. 
Here the cli Gentleman broke off, and though . 
He was preſs d to reſume the Diſcourſe He had . 
gun, when this Interruption happen'd, He deluei 
to he excuſed, becauſe it was late, and promiſed to y 
comply with our Requeſt upon ſome other Occa- Wi > 
fion. If He keeps his Word, as I am perſuaded 
He will, you ſhall hear again from, q 


SIR, Yours, &c, 2 
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2 3 UR eli Gentleman having kept his Word with 

| the Company, I deſign'd to have kept mine 
ich you; but ſome Buſineſs calling me into the 
ountry, I ſend you a few Minutes of the Con- 
erſations, which have paſs'd, in Hopes that the 

Wubjct will nor be left imperfect for as long a 

WT ime as my Affairs may oblige me to be abſent. 
Throw theſe Minutes into what Form, and make 
what Uſe of them you pleaſe. They are deſign'd to 
o ſerve an hne/t Cauſe ; the Cauſe of Truth, and of 
tberty. You have eſpouſed it; andT hope will pur- 
ue If, 
Vou are able to do This with Succeſs, even in 
POppoſition to the moſt plauſible Writers; and how 
much more againſt the curſory Obſervator, who 
ppear'd in the Daily Courant, and the 
Feurnali? © 

I do not ſuppoſe you will think it worth your 
while to ſet ſeriouſly about anſwering Them; 
but it may be worth while now and then to ſhew 
Them how little they deſerve to be anſwer'd. 

They complain heavily of the Pralixiiy and 
Dulneſt of the Letters, which you have publiſh'd, 
Might They not be taught, what They have al- 
ready taught the World, that an Eſſay of tus or 
three Columns may be longer than an Eſſay of fue 
or fix? Let them not carp at my Words, ſince 
They cannot miſtake my Meaning. 

Might 


| [36] 
Might They not be convinced that They ate 
the leaſt competent Judges, in the whole Nation, 
of the Dulneſs of others, for this plain Reaſon; 
that it is not in the Caſe of Dulneſs, as it is in 
That of Wit and Learning ; in which He is the 
beſt Judge of theſe Qualities in others, who poſſeſ- 
ſes them Himſelf in the moſt eminent Degree: 

But there is a Fudge, before whom all Produc- 
tions of this Sort are try'd, and by whoſe Sentence 
alone They muſt ſtand, or fall. This Judge is 
the Publick ; and Tam apt to think that theſe Au- 
thors may be inform'd of the Sentence pronounced 
by the Publick on your Papers, Mr. D' Amer, 
and on their own, if They will take the Trouble 
to enquire of Meſſieurs Roberts, Peele, and Franck 
lin. 
J am even inclined to believe that they have en- 
quired ; and that, deſpairing of Succeſs before th: 
Tribunal, they have appeal'd to another; where 
"Thoſe, whom the Publick rejects, are pretty ſure 
of being received. 

Sure I am, that they cannot hope to ſucceed any 
where elſe, whilſt they found their Merit on Bi- 
ling gate, falſe Qustations, groſs Miſrepreſentatim, 
and an eternal Begging of the Queſtion. 

That they are guilty of all Theſe may be ſoon 
proved. I will point out ſome Inftances ; as ma- 
ny as the Haſte I am in allows me Time to men- 
tion. : 8 

The curſory Obſervator accuſes You and Me (lor 
theſe Mriters are pleaſed to ſuppoſe us to be the 
fame Perſon, who correſponds with Himſelf) d 
quoting falſy, and applying fooliſhly, in every Cafe, 
whilſt he guotes fallly himſelf, and ridicules the 4% 
plicatin 


l 


| [.37 1 
lication of what, it is manifeſt, he nee reads 
is whole Charge is built on a Lye and a Blunder:; 
Machiavel is made, according to him, in one of 
y Letters, to ſuppoſe, That the firft Deftrutti- 
n of Rome by the Gauls (and I never heard of a 
econd) was a . Heaven on the People, 
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$ 
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w their having departed from their antient Obſer- 
ances and religious Ceremonies — With this he 

akes himſelf wonderfully merry; and having 
heard that Machiavel did not paſs for a very ſtrong 
Believer, he ridicules the Imputation of- ſuch a 
uppoſition to that great Politician.  _ © 

But let this Scribbler learn to read, before he 
blots any more Paper. Let him learn to ſpeak of 
what is, or is not in Books, after he hath look'd 
into thoſe Books, and not from his idle Imagina- 
tion of what an Author would, or would not have 
ſaid, agreeably to the Character of the Author, 
which his Ignorance hath taken upon Truſt. 
My old Gentleman never ſaid, that Machiavel 
ſuppoſed the Deſtruction of Rome by the Gauls was 
a Judgment from Heaven; but he reckon'd amongſt 
other Particulars, in which the Romans had begun 
to degenerate, and to which they were brought 
back by this great Misfortune, That of neglecting 
the Ceremenies of Religion and the Laws of Fuflice. 
Now Machiadel does ſay This in expreſs and 
ftrong Terms, as this Writer would have known, 
if he had conſulted the f Chapter of the third 
Buck of his Diſeourſes on Livy, 

But I will tell him ſomething more. This ve- 
ry Machiavel hath written a whole Chapter con- 
cerning the“ Religion of the Ramans; in which he 
mentions that Rotne was more obliged to Numa 
than 
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than to Romulus; in which he ſhews that he 
Grandeur and Felicity were owing to her Religin 
nay, he aſſerts in general, that as Religion rait 
Commonwealths, ſo the Contempt of it muſt ru 
them. Good Gods / Is This talking like Machiave| 
hy truly it is thus that Machiavel talk 
and in talking thus he ſhews more Learning an 
Senſe than the Ob/ervator is Maſter of. 

Caft your Eye, Mr. D' Anvers, on the neui 
Paragraph; in which this able Perſon undertakdl 
to prove from Reaſon, as well as Hiſtory, a Matti 
of Fat. The Fact is this; that the Deſtrudtionl 
of Rome, by the Gauls, was owing to the Oppol 
tion ſet on Foot to the Meaſures and Perſon of ti 
great and much injured Camillus. = 

It was a great Miſtake, it ſeems, to mentia 
this Incident in the Roman Hiſtory, in one of 1 
Letters. The Obſervater ſhall find that it was 
greater Blunder in him to dwel] upon it. an 
He knows as little of Livy as he does of Mach -· 
quel, or I believe of any other good Author, 
Let him turn to the Reman Hiſtorian. He will 
find that Zy, in the Tranfition, which he maker: 
from the Proſecution of Camillus to the Invaſion r 
of the Gauls, ſays, That if there be any Thing certan 
in human Affairs, Rome could not have been taken, 

if that Citizen had remain'd in it. But does he 
attribute the Invaſion of the Gauls to this Man's 
Baniſhment? No. He attributes it to the Con- 
duct of three raſh and fooliſh Brothers, who were 
ſent Ambaſſadors to the Gauls, and who, by break- 
ing the Law of Nations, juſtly provoked this Peo- Nn 
ple. He attributes it to the Force of a Fam, 


which prevail'd to ſcreen theſe Cyiminals, and e 
poſed the State to Ruin, rather than give them up W's 
to Juſtice. 


Thus 
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Thus the Fat ſtands in Hiſtory. Let the . 
ruator now conſider whether it would be very 
:Acult to make certain Applications of it, which 
> would not like. I doubt theſe Applications 
rould appear much more appoſite than That, 
rhich is ſaid to be intended, in his Paper, of the 
haraftr of the great and much injured 
He ſucceeds, you ſee, but ill, when He meddles 
rith Facts; and I do not find that He pretends 
uch to Reaſon. The reſt of his Paper contains 
Wttle more than Fool, Knave, Libeller, Incendiary, 
oc. I ſhx!l therefore take Notice of but one 
hing more; and That is the Advantage He 
ould make of a Miſtake in Printing. 
He muſt have perceived, or He can perceive 
zothing, than it was a Miſtake in Printing. If 
e Meaning of my Letter had been, that the 
raftſman might deſtroy the whole Proof of Arro- 
ance brought aga inſt Him, by anſwering in the 
Negative all the Queſtions aſked in the Pa 
Neferred to to, it ſhould have been ſaid five fill 
rig e %/iont; for They are five, not four; but the 
ce ruth is, that no Regard was had to the tue in- 
on roductory Queſtions; and that the three main Que - 
tons, which follow, were alone meant. A 
riter muſt be reduced very low, by his Cauſe, 
dr be very low in his Character, who catches at 
ach an impertinent Opportunity of being what 
e imagines ſmart. 14-0 
I ſhould ſay a Word or two to the profound 
Ir. Osborne, who hath been pleaſed to let us 
know, that He prefers the abſolute Monarchy of 
uguſtus to the free State of the Roman Common- 
ealth, He prefers, /i#cwiſe, I ſuppoſe, (at leaft 
his Diſcourſe leads one to think ſo) the Violence, 
ae Treachery, and the bloody „ 
which 
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which this abſolute Monarchy was founded, to t 
civil Diſorders, which were occafion'd by eſt: 
liſhing and maintaining an equal Communwealti 
I ſhould deſire him to compare the Reigns of 
Caligula, a Ners, a Domitian, an Heliogabais 
(which had never happen'd, if the Uſurpation 
Auguſtus had never happen'd) with the gl 0 
go and fifth Centuries of the Republick of & 
but I have Fs * preſent, Time _ this. 
, Mr ners, will give Him fon 
8 at your * and mab 
Him ame of having prophaned the Lang 
of a free People in ſo proftitute a Manner, ad 
ſuch ſlaviſn Purpoſes! Adviſe Him to learn bett 
Notions of Government from Mr. G:rdm's exc 
lent Diſcourſes, prefix d to his Tranſlation « 
Tacitus ; in which He will find his Favour 
Auguſtus ſet in a true Light, and proved to ben 
infamous Tyrant, though ſomewhat more arti 
than his Succeſ/ers, He muſt certainly acknow 
ledge the Obligation ; fince you cannot be fulgel 
ed of doing it on any Account but That of ad 
ritable Diſpoſition towards Him. If He 
capable of impoſing on the dulleft Quianunc in as 
Coffee-Houſe, or of ſeducing the moſt raw Bor 
that ever eloped from School, you might bt 
ſuſpected of ſome farther and deeper Deſign ; 
when you write againſt ſo harmleſs a Crd 
your Efforts muſt pais, and ought to paſs, for tle 
pure Effects of the moſt diſintereſted, the moſt re 
fned Charity. 
Let me only aſłk the Favour of you to tou 
three Pemts, amongſt others, whenever you conde- 
ſcend to meddle with Sguire Ofternse, One is 1 
aſſure him, in my Name, and, if you pleaſe, 8 
your own) that a gies Mir ger ought not to it 
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ſed ; nay more, that he, who abuſes him, is a 
gue, a Raſcal, and an impudent (I had almoft 
d, for I conform to his Dialect, a traiterous). 
eto; and might have juſtihed myſelf by the 
chority of a Writer on Mr. Ofberne's Side, who 
Iked of Allegiance to Miniſters; but let this im- 
tant Author know, at the ſame Time, that we 
fy him to make the leaft Uſe of theſe Conceſſi- 
, againſt any one Sentence, any one Word in 
y Craftſman, that hath been publiſhed. 
There are two other Things, of which I deſire 
u likewiſe to take Notice. One is ſcandalouſly 
mpudent ; the other infamouſly unfair. 

When his Patren is commended by any honeſt 
Ian in Britain, is is done moſt certainly with a 
ner, The great Man is an Expreſſion, which 
2th undoubtedly occaſioned more Sneers than 
his Nation had ſeen in a Century before; but it is 
zucy and impudent in Mr. Osb:rne to ſuppoſe that 
ne, who ſpeak: of the King and royal Family with all 
he Reſpect that is due to Them, means a Sneer. 
The «ther Tbing, which I deſire you to take 
fotice of, is the malicious and mean Comment 
made on an Expreſſion in my laſt Letter to you, 
where JI called his preſent Majefty a formidable 
Ral of the Pretender. Mr. Osborne is pleaſed, 
t of the Abundance cf his Loyalty, to reſent 
his as 2n Inſult on the King. Now though, 
in Strictneſs of Fact, and Propriety of Language, 
his Vajeſty neither is a Reval to any Body, nor 
can bare a Rrtal, being our rightful and lawful 
Kg, by the Conſent of his People in Parkament ; 
(the eng 722d Title to the Crown of theſe Realms ;) 
ret in Pretenſion there is a Rrvalry ; and I may 
cefy Mr. Osberne to give any other Reaſon for 
keeping up ſo large an Army * 

or 


Vou will obſerve, Mr. D* Arvers, that the a 
Deſign of this Letter is to make ſome ſhort ( 
ſervations on two ſilly Papers, which have be 


publiſh'd my former Letters to you. 1 
are now to apply the old Gentleman g 


% Hiftory, from the Mina 
which I have ſent you, and which I believe 


be as agreeable to the Publick, as it was to the 
pam, in which he delivered it. 
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EW Nations have gone through more Revo- 

lutions, few Governments have — 

pre unſteady, or fluctuated more between 
ze and Privilege than This of Great — 


If we are Freemen, it is becauſe the r of 
: n d 2 


ng us. 

We have been ſurprized, betrayed, forced, 

than once, into Situations httle better than 
hat of downright Slavery. But theſe * 
as have not become Settlements. 

forder'd the Frame, but not deſtroy d the ev 
3 2 free Grvernment. Like cloudy Morn- 
2:, They have ſ20a paſs'd over, and he Sun of 

has broke out again with double Force, 
2 double Luſtre. 

It muit be a Pleaſure to reflect on that Unifor- 
tity of Sperit, which created and has conftantly 
reſerved, or retrieved the original Freedom of the 
Bi and Sarm Cen fitutiens. 

L fer! a ſecret Pride in thinking tha: I was born 

Bram; when I conũdet that the Remans, thoſe 


Lifters of the World, maintain'd their Liverty 
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little more than ſeven Centuries; and that B 
tain, which was a free Nation above ſeventy 
Hundred Years ago, is ſo at this Hour. 

However ſavage our Britiſb Anceſtors may 
repreſented by the Romans, (whom the Luxun 
Greece, and the Effeminacy of Aſia, had altea 
corrupted) They certainly were a People of $j 
and of Senſe; who knew the Ends of Gove 
ment, and obliged their Governors to purſue th 
Ends 


nds. 

Cæſar himſelf acknowledges, that They fou 
boldly for their Liberties, when He invaded then 
and there is good Reaſon to believe, from h 
manner of Writing, and abrupt Way of. leav 
this Iſland, that They gave Him a warmer! 

tion than He is willing to own. 

But to ſpeak of them after an Author, | 
whoſe Time they were better known than tle 
were by Cæſar, or even by Tacitus; Dion Caſa 
when he is about to relate the Expedition of 
verus into Britain, ſays, That they held a great Pi 

the Government in their own Power. 

Their long Reſiſtance againſt the Saxons {| 
their Love of civil Liberty. 
heir long Reſiſtance againſt the Uſurpatior 
of the Church of Rome, begun by Gram 
that Flatterer of Pbacas and Brunehault, unde 
Pretence of converting the Saxon, ſhews the 
Love of eccleſiaſtical Liberty. 

Though the Saxons ſubmitted to the Yol 
of Rome, in Matters of Religion, they wen 
far from giving up the Freedom of their Gai 


Inſtitutions of Government. 


The Saxen Hereteges (That is, publick Gemen 
_ choſen only to conduct them in Mar and 
eace. 
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Theſe Heretoges, among the German Colonies, 
ho ſettled in the Wa! they conquer d, and 
nded new Governments, became Ning, and 
d Trappings enough to ſet off their Majeſty, and 
enforce their Authority ; but the ſupreme Pow- 
center d in the Mictlemote, or Wittagenmote, 
mpoſed of the King, the Lords, and the Saxon 
zemen, that original Sketch of a Britiſh Parlia- 


. 

Here all important Affairs were treated. The 
onduct of their Kings was examined in it, and 
dntroul'd by it. 

The Rights of the People, in thoſe Days, muſt 
ave been carry'd to a very great Height; ſince 
dey went Hand in Hand with Thoſe of the 
hurch ; and ſince a poſitive Law declared, that if 
de King did not defend both, He ſbauld boſe even 
Name of King. Nec Nomen Regis in eo confla- 
verum Nomen Regis perdit. 

The Principles of the Saxon Commonwealth 
ere therefore very demacratical; and theſe Prin- 
iples prevail'd through all ſubſequent Changes. 
The Danes conquered the Crown, but they 
ore it little; and the Liberties of the Saxon 
reemen they never conquer d; nor wroughtany 
Alteration in the Conſtitution of the Govern- 
nent. 

Thus much it was thought neceſſary to premiſe 
oncerning the original Conſtitution of our Go- 
ernment, We now come to that Period of Hif- 
ory, from whence We propoſe to deduce our 
ollowing Remarks. 


ILLIAM, the Nerman, is come down to 

us in Hiſtory under the Character of a 
*zuerer ; and though it may be diſputed whe- 
ther 
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ther he was ſtrictly ſo any more than ſeveraly 
Princes, who have ſupported their Titles byt 
Swords : yet we may confeſs, that he impoſed 
ny new Laws and Cuſtoms; that he made 
great Alterations in the whole Model of Gon 
ment; and that He, as well as his two$ 
ruled, upon many Occaſions, like abſolute, 
limited — Ms abs ae; 

Vet neither He, nor cou the 
Conſtitution; becauſe neither He, nor Thy q 
extinguiſh the old Spirit of Liberty. 

On the contrary, the Normans and other $t 
gers, who ſettled here, were ſoon ſeized wit 
themſelves, inſtead of inſpiring a Spirit of | 
very into the Saxons. | 

They were originally of * Celtich, or Gu 
Extraction, (call it which you pleaſe) as wel 
the People They ſubdued. They came out of 
ſame northern Hive; and therefore they na 
reſumed the Spirit of their Anceſtors, whentl 
came into a Country, where it prevail'd. 

Stephen, the fourth King of this Race, « 
his Crown to the good Will of the Nation; 
he ewed this good Will to the Conceſſions he m 
in Favour of Liberty. 

Jom came to the Crown, after the Death 
his Father Henry II. and his Brother Richard 


* We have thought fit to explain the Expreſſion, 
this Place, though we know the Word Celtich, as 
as Scythian, hath been uſed in the ſame large and gi 
ral Senſe, which is made uſe of here: and We c 

ſhew (if ſuch a Trifle deſerved it) that by the Cd 
Antiquity did not always underſtand the People im 
biting a part of Gaul. notwithſtanding the Quotabl 
out of Polybizs, Dlodorus, &c, which have been ung 
by way of Cavil againſt us. 
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al of Election of the People. His El#ors in- 
by oF, found themſelves deceived in their Expec- 
ee ons; for he governed in the moſt extravagant 


ner. But they ſoon made him feel whoſe 
ature he was. The 2 between the * 
an ambitious uſurping Clergy ran very hi 
his Time. Fohn had made his Advantage of 
e Diviſions. But the Spirit of Liberty pre- 
d, and that of Fa#jen vaniſh'd before it. Men 
y aſhamed of being the Tools of private Am- 
n, when publick Safety was at Stake. Thoſe 
e high Church, and Thoſe of the low Church, 
ted in one common Cauſe. The King blufter'd 
drew out his Army; but it was a Britiſb Ar- 
No Wonder therefore, if the King ſubmit- 
and Magna Charta was ſign'd. 
It was ſign'd again by his Son and Succeſſor, 
ry III. in full Parliament, and with the greateſt 
2mnity. The People however abated nothing 
their jealous, watchful Spirit ; and it was well 
Liberty they did not. The long Reign of this 
Ince was one continual Struggle between Him 
d Them. The Iſſue of this Struggle was favour- 
le to the latter. By exerting their Strength, 
y encreaſed it under Henry III. They loft no 
round under Edward I. and they gain'd a great 
al under Edward II. 
Thus was the preſent Conſtitution of our Go- 
rnment forming itſelf for about two Centuries 
d an half; a rough Buffding raiſed out of the 
emolitions, which the Normans had made, and 
don the ſolid Foundations laid by the Saxons. 
e whole Fabrick was cemented by the Blood of 
r Fathers; for the Britiſh Liberties are not the 
rants of Princes, They are original Rights, Con- 
tions of original Contrae?s, coæqual with Prera- 
gatrue, 
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gatrve, and cozval with our Gavernment. As fu 
in the Days we ſpeak of, they were claim'd; 
CET wo aſſerted by Force of Arms; 
ſuch they were 4144 and as ſuch t 
were conſtantly maintain'd afterwards by that 
timacious Spirit, which no Difficulties nor D. 
could diſcourage, nor any Authority abate; 1 
even That of the Pope, as impudently as it 
exerciſed, and as fooliſhly as it was revered, 
thoſe fi Ages. 
Had this Spirit relax d in the Courſe of fo 
ny Years, our Government muſt have ſettle 
an abſclute Monarchy, or tyrannical A 
The Norman Kings, of imperious Tem 
afſumed great Power. The Barens did the fa 
The Pen groan'd under the of B 
This Union was unnatural and could not 
The Barn, enjoving a Sort of feudatery Severe 
were often Partners, and ſometimes Rivals of 1 
_— They had oppoſite Intereſts, and they 


3B of 
bliſhing 2 more equal free Government ts 
That, which had prevail after the Nærma b 
vaſion. 

The Kng:, the Barm:s, and the Curg, not E 
ambitious or avaricious than either of een 
had powerful Means of promoting their Us 
tions. The Commonalty had littie, or no 
in the Legiſlature; made no Figure in the G 
vernment; and it is hard to conceive how tit 
could act. as the others might, and certainly al 
by perticukr Concerts, to the Advancemelt 

All theſe Difzevantzges were ſupply d by u 
Sari Lier, which diffuſes itſelt through | 


- 
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dle Maſs. Numbers were on the Side of the 
In all Diſputes therefore it was neceſ- 
to apply to Them. They made the proper 
: ! of ſuch ConjuaQures. Whoever loſt, they 
e ſure to be Gainers ; for ſo they deem'd them- 
es, when they ſuffer'd all the Hardſhips of 
ar, and even Jaid down their Lives in the Quar- 
if they left Liberty more more improved and 
er ſecured to their Poſterity. 
By Conceſſions to the Commons, our Kings 
intained and extended their Prerogatives over 
Barns, By ef the national Intereſt, 
Barms continued able to cope with the Crown, 
| they broke among themſelves. Nay, even 
Church, notwithitanding that antient and 
e Alliance between ſecular and ecclefraftical Ty- 
7, was forced, on ſome few Occaſions, to be a 
end to the Liberties of the Pezple. 
The King, the Barms and the Chrgy were all, 
reality, Enemies to publick Liberty, Their 
rties were ſo many F271; inthe Nation; yet 
7 all belp'd, in their Turns, to eſtabliſh L 


S true it is, that every Thing, even the Vices 
Mankind, and the Mi:fortuncs of a Country, 
I turn to the Advantage of Liberty, where the 
rs of it is maintzin'd in Vigour; as every 
dig, even the good Qualitics of Mankind, and 
e Profperity of a Country, may operate 2 con- 
r Ee, where this Sper i ſuffer'd to de- 


— loc ng the Sz:irit of Lizerty loit the Liberties 
K.. eren while the Las and Conft.tutions, 
ade f: tte Preſervation of tam, remain d en- 
re; fo we {ee that our Anceitors, by keeping 
Secu Lire and warm, regain'd al the Advan- 
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tages of a free Government, though a foreign 
daſion had deſtroy'd them, in great Meaſure, a 
had impoſed a very tyrannical Yoke on the N 


tion, 
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E are now come to the Reign of Ezmy 
the third. We muſt defire our Readers 
ſtop here, and at the Reign of his Succeſſor, a litt 
fince no Reigns can furniſh us with more mem 
Table and pertinent Examples, to ſhew how tle 
Spirit of Lib-rty exerts itſelf in Favour of gu 
Princes; how flow it is to act even againſt ti 
worſt ; and yet how effectually it is able to 2 
even in the moſt dy/perate Caſes. 

Old Frei/fart * ſays, that the Engliſh had 
Opinion, grounded on Obſervations made fre 
the Days of good King Arthur, that between 
valiant and able Princes in this Nation, there 2 
ways intervenes a King moms ſuſſiſant de Sens & 
Proueſſe ; of leſs Senſe and Courage. I ſhall nd 
warrant the exact Truth of this Obſervatix 
The Proportion, I fear, is much greater on the 
worſt Side in all Kingdoms. But certainly 
ward TI. whoſe Story gave Occaſion to Frey 
to broach this Anecdote, ſtands between his 
ther EZvard II. and his Grandſon Richard IL 1 
bright Inſtance of this Truth, That great and gi 
Princes are Fuveurers of Liberty, and find their 
eount in promoting the Spirit of it ; whilft the aui 

end the ter Princes chiefly affect abſolute Powe 
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d often meet with the Fate they deſerve for ſuch 


ftempts. ' 

The former know that they have nothing to 
prehend from this Spirit; and They wiſcly pre- 
r the generous Efforts of good Will and Affectian 
> the reluctant Compliances of ſuch as obey by 
OY Ces 0 
The latter, conſcious that they are unable to 
ad, endeavour to driue their People. Unworthy 
be Kings, They ſtruggle to be Tyrants. | 
Few were the Blemiſhes, which may be thought 
d tarniſh the Luſtre of this Reign of Edward 
he third, Few and ſhort were the S be- 
ween Him and his People; for as he was fierce 
nd terrible to his Enemies, He was amiable and 
dulgent to his Subjects. He not only obſerved 
he Laws, but He made the Senſe of the Nation, in 
pme Meaſure, a Law to Him. On this Princi- 
le, (in which, to a confidering Mind, there will 
ppear as much Wiſdom as Goodneſs) he removed 
Son, nay a favourite Miftreſs from Court. 

Henry IV. if I miſtake not, did ſomething of 
he ſame Kind ; and which of their ors, 
er ſuch Examples, could preſume to think it 
elow his Dignity to conſult the Inchnation of 
3 and make Them the Rule of his Con- 
uct? 

Under this great Prince, the Conſtitution of our 
Parliaments, and the whole Frame of our Govern- 
, became reduced into a better Form. A 
Spirit of Liberty breathes in the Laws of this glo- 
ious King ; and the Power and Duty of Parka- 
7s are ſet forth, in ſome of them, with ſuch 
erms as would never have been paſs'd by a 
me, who had put the leaſt Pedantry, or the 
i= Foppery into his Notions of Kingſhip. 

D 2 The 
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The Spirit of Liberty was not idle in this Reign, 
though it had little, or no Occaſion of Exerciſe 
againſt the Crown. The Uſurpations of the 
Church were many and grievous. They had 
been long murmur'd againſt ; but a falſe R 


for Religion had hitherto maintain'd them. Thü 
Deluſion began now to be removed. WIcKTIIxri H. 
aroſe to diſpel this magick Charm; to und 5 
the Veil of this pretended Sanctuary; and to ex- 
poſe the Horrors and Trifles, which lurk*d behind], 
it, to publick View, Indignation and Contemyt, 

The Axe was now firſt aim'd at the Noot of Pay 4 
and Prelates were taught the firſt Leſſons of Mo 
deration. Parliaments ſate and proceeded r 
Buſineſs, even on eccls/iaftical Bufineſs, without WM 7 
the Intervention of Mitres. There was, I believ, 

one Parliament held, to which few, or none of the 


Prelates were ſummon'd ; in order, perhaps, to 
teach them how little their Concurrence wis'efſen- Nor. 
tial to give due Weight to the Counſels, or ful wa 
Authority to the As of Parliament. the 
As this Prince loved, inſtead of hating, as He Hof 
encouraged, inſtead of diſcountenancing, the Spri . 
of Liberty in his People; ſo he was ſtrengthen d the 
and ſuported by it in ſuch a Manner, and in ſub 
Circumſtances, as cannot be parallePd. © | 
The Nation had been miſerably harraſs d 
civil Wars and Oppreffions of various Kinds, when 
he came to the Crown. The Burthen of perſona 
Service, and the Taxes raiſed to defend the Do 
minions, which his Predeceſſors held on the Con- 
tinent, had exhauſted all Degrees of People. TS! 
Miſchief was ſo much reſented by them, that ft 
rein Interef? and foreign Counſels may be juſtly me: 
ckon'd among the principal Cauſes of all the Di- 
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putes, and even Wars, between Them and their 
emer Ning. h Ke 

In this Situation and in this Temper of Mind 
was the Nation, when Edward the third, by lay- 
ing Chim to the Crown, and undertaking the 
Conqueſt of France, open'd to his Subjects the ter- 
rible Proſpect of being worſe than ever oppreſs d 
a by the /ame Grievances ; and yet his Nobility and 
en. Commonalty ſeconded him in all theſe Enterprizes, 
in with fewer Complaints than could have been ex- 
i pected. Theſe Men, fo apt to complain of Grie- 
A ences, and fo little patient under them, carry d 
bim triumphantly through all his Wars abroag, 
though they ſtruggled with Pant, Peſtilence and 
Famine at home. | 

What Principle produced this wonderful 
Change? Did higher Notions of Preragative pre- 
vail ? Had the Doctrines of a ſſaviſb Submiſſion at 
once poſſeſsd our Anceftors? By no Means. It 
was not the Power, it was not the Authority of 
the King, which forced ; but it was the CharaQter 
of the Man, which invited to theſe Compliances. 
The Sprrit of Liberty exerted itſelf in Favour of 
the Patron of Liberty. 

A corrupt Parliament, a degenerate Nobility, a ſer- 
ve Commonalty, will ſacrifice any Thing to any 
Prince; to a Richard the ſecond, or an Edward 
the third, equally and indiſcriminately. But a 
free, a generous, a virtuous People (ſuch as we 
may boaſt our Anceſtors were in thoſe Days) will 
ſzcritce every Thing, except Liberty, to a Prince 
ke Edward III. and Liberty is a Sacrifice, which 

a Prince, like Him, will never require at their 

Hands. To Him, who would require it, They 

would ſacrifice nothing. Such a Pezple may be 

well g:zverned with Eaſe; and it ought to be hard 
D 3 to 
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to govern them ill. They will do more for a Pring 
whom they /ve and gſteem, than he has a Righ 
expect from them. If they do l/s for a Pring 
whom they deſpiſe or hate, they are ſurely ye 
excuſable. eie 
In order to render this Example ſtill ſtrong 
and more uſeful, it may be proper to point out; þ 
ſides his general Character, ſome of thoſe Partia 
lars in the Conduct of Edward III. which prok 
bly induced his People to ſacrifice their Eſtates, 
their Lives too, ſo chearfully in a Cauſe, to whid 
under other Princes, they had been ſo averſe. 
In the firft Place, as his Father Edward II. 
bis Crown and his Life, in the moſt miſcra 
Manner, by ſuffering Himſelf to be governed if 
his Miniſters, and protecting them from the 
ſentments of the People; fo his Son very earlye 
erted his own Authority, and freed H imſelf in 
the Guardianſhip, or rather Subjection, of t 
Queen and Mortimer, who had long opprefledt 
Nation, and diſhonoured the young King by tha: 
ſcandalous Conduct. „ 
The next Reaſon ſeems to have been The 
though he was magnificent in his Court; yet! 
limited, with great Care, the Exactions of! 
Purueyers ; kept a ſevere Hand over them; a 
ſuffered no more to be levyed on his People, a. 
what the neceſſary Expence of his Hauſtald requiragy 
He ſaved for his People, not for Himſelf. WW" 
Thirdly ; the Taxes, laid in his Time, were 
for wifible and important Services, wherein uy ©" 
Huncur at leaſt of the Nation was concernel 
which every Man knew and approved. 
Feurthl; ; the Expences were leſſened by u 
double Oeccnamy, which is ſo rarely found, or e 
underſtood, I mean not only that inferior Q 


om 
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„„, which conſiſts in the Management of the 
ht Receipts and Iſſues of the public Revenue ; but that 
rin perior Oeconomy, which conſiſts in contriving the 
reat Schemes of Negotiation and Action. When 
e Talents for this Oeconomy are wanting in Thoſe, 
who govern, the Publick pays for their YVant of 
enius ; and the Prince's, or Miniſter's Errors are 
> many additional Taxes on the People. When 
heſe Talents are not wanting, the very Reverſe 
appens. The Genius of the Prince, or Mmifter, 
homes in Aid of the publick Charge. Much is faved ; 
and Art and Management ſupply it all. | 
Equard III. began his War againſt France, in 
onjunction with German Allies. He ſaw no 
Wetter Expedient at that Time. But as ſoon as 
ortune and Intrigue had procured it for him, He 
ook another, ſhorter, cheaper, and more effectual 
Method. He ſupported the Earl of Alonſort, 
ompetitor with Charles of Blois, for the Dutchy 
df Brittany. Avecques les Allemans, & les Bra- 
bancons (ſays Froiſſart) il “avait riens fait, ſors 
ſpendre groſſement ; & Pavot mene & demene les 
diegneurs de Empire, gui avotent prient ſon Or & 
n Argent, ainſy gu'ills auaient voulu, & riens fait. 
Sd: deſcendit a la Regueſte du Comte joyeuſement, &c. 
That is, with the Germans and the Brabancons, all 
e had been able to de was to ſpend great Sums of 
ng. The Princes of the Empire, who had taken 
65 much as they would of his Gold and his Silber, and 
lad dane nothing for it, were accuſtam'd to amuſe him, 
end t tire him aut. He condeſcended therefore to the 
Requeſt if the Earl very joyfully. 

Fit; it was not owing to his Succeſs that the 
People had a good Opinion of his Enterprizes, and 
promiſed themſelves an happy Iſſue, how difficult, 
or dangerous ſoever theſe Enterprizes might ap- 
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pear. Their Confidence was placed, and 
juſtly, in thoſe Qualſties, and that Tenor of Cs 
vrhich. they obſerved in their King ; and to\ 
his prodigious Succeſs was owing. No Man « 
triv<d, prepared, reſolved with more Phlegm ; 
acted with greater Fire; the Reverſe of his! 
ceſſer, who reſolved raſhly, and executed i | 
ly. He waited ſometimes for Opportunities; but | 
always improved them, when they happened ; 
thoſe Accidents, which govern, or dictate the 
ſures, and perpetually ſhift the fluctuating 
of weak Governments, were bent, by this | 
Prince, to ſerve the w/e? and moſt fleady P 
cs. 
TW if he drained away ſome of the natio 
Wealth by Taxes, He reftored it very amply agai 
by the great Care he took of extending and i Z 
proving Trade; by which he opened new My 
of Treaſure; and, for a few temporary Cont 
tians, enriched his People to future Generation 
A Prmce, who adds to the natenal Stact, 
Rizht to ſhare the Advantage he D 
may demand Suzp/ies from his People, » 
bluſhin2. But a Prince, who lives a Rent- Cho 
en the Nation he governs ; who fits on his Thre 
like 2 monſtrous Drene in the Middle of an He 
draining all the Combs of their Honey, and na 
ther making. nor aſſiſting the mdu/fricus Bees 
make anr; ſuch 2 Proxce, I fav, ought to b 
at every Grant he receives from 2 Perl, who 2 
ver received any Benefit from Him. The Du 
of Gkzc:frr tc13 Richard the ſccrad, on his refit 
ring Bre to the Duke cf Briten, that be ſbcui 
have taken a Town by bis xx Four and C 


before be refiened what Ei cg gers had w_ 
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Reign. Some Purt of, Phe: wow Ia 
probably, to the Abuſe of Nals De 
more to the cruel Treatment, which the 
Part of the C received. The Lords 
Tyrants, and the Cams Rebels. But . 
Commotions were ſoon ſuppreſs d by the 
Force of the reſt of the Nation; much fe 
and with Concequences lefs fatal, than. in of 
Countries, where Rebell and 
ex: ſeem to have been the epidemical "iſle 
of that Age. 


r of Faction was ſoon rnd 


cefter, the Favourite of the People; 
of Lexcafter, a wiie Prince, and who ated 
Part; in Arandzl, and «bers. 
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xv, at their Requeſt, the meaneft Sculben out of 


24 


s Kitchen. 
13 He found Men, as all Prince: 
do, who flattered him in his Fices and H 


73 ſuch Men, for Iaflance, as Nevil, Vere, 


made 
dine, their — and by a weak Ad- 
miſtration; which expoſed the Kingdom to be 
waded by the Str, and threatened and inſulted 
5 the French. 
During all this Time, Parkaments met fre- 
tir, and gave neceſſary Supplier; ſome Grievan- 
5 They redreſſed; but boos the Hot Admit 
be of the Court Faction till the tenth Year of 
King; when they proſecuted the Favmuraes 
With great Juftice ; with 22 and yet with 
igour. They ſpared nothing to provide for the 
Defence of the Kingdom by Sea and Lad; and 
zring put the Adminiſtration, a” 8 
de Hands of Perſons choſen by Themſetuer, 
de Kay fuch a Warning, 22 
Des 3 
a People; but it proved in vam. Hs 


27 Leiber, perſuaded Eim, that They fi ied for 
Sake; that the Am of their Ememzes was ts de- 


b Him, by dijgracomg Them ; and whilit 21 
2: Troables of his Reign were due to bis 
Den, they made Him believe that they fuf- 
wed for n Orders, and maintaining 
be- to Him 
= dr S the E 4 a 
br. thet He lelites the Sovereign © of g 
perm; end that the rade N ts A @ 
Pract, © d ba Subjects, thee Hh mates Uje 
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of ill Minifters. — Theſe Arguments and 
tifices, ridiculous as they ſeem, ſucceeded and 
their Effects for ſome Time longer. | 
© The deluded King entered into a cloſer Conjm 
tion than ever with his Mini/ters. He took th 
Iniquities on Himſelf ; made their Cauſe his om 
was privy to their Plots of poiſoning their Eu 
mies; of packing Juries ; of corrupting the ſudg 
to give Opinions againſt Law; and to all th 
dirty Work, which They wanted, not He. N. 
by his Encouragement, They raiſed Troops; a 
a Battle was fought in their Quarrel; but The 
were defeated ; and the faurteenth Parliament, cal, 
the Wonder-working Parliament, having puniſh 
the Fudges and Miniſters with proper Severity, e 
deavoured to reconcile the King and and his Pe 
ple. They gave him great Subſidies, and renew 
their Homage and Fealty to Him. 
Even all This ſtill proved in vain. No Exp 
rience was ſufficient to reclaim Richard the ſecmi 
He governed tyrannically at home, and took 
Wife and bought a Peace from France. It is 
markable, that the Peace coſt him 400,000 J. mie 
More than he got by by his e. His fawouri 
Minifters had, before this Time, endeavour'd t 
perſuade him to give up Calais, and purchaſe tit 
Friendſhip of France to aſſiſt him againſt the Lid 
and ethers, who oppoſed him. This is not the lal 
nor leaſt, Inſtance of conducting foreign Aﬀan 
purely with Regard to the Intereſt of Mini 
and without any to the Honour and Intereſt 6 
the Nation. i 
The Factions among the great Men were 
double Advantage to the King for a Time. 
Firſt, the Body of the People, who ſhewe 
themſclves ſufficiently animated with a 7 | 


J 
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berty, grew cool in eſpou fog Bs Quarrels of the 
-ds, after they thought Liberty ſecured by the 
oceedings of Parliament, in the tenth Year of 
is King 3 18 7 many particular Actions 
Violence, of 3 11 of Cruelty 
itted by Rithard the grund, The 7 bore al 
th the greateſt Patience for ſeveral \ 
In the next Place, theſe Factions among 7 great 
en enabled the King to divide them; to play 
e againſt the other; and to build up his T Duke 
on the Ruins of both. His Uncle, the 
Glucefter, was baſel 1. betrayed and darauf 
rdered by Him. He procured a packed Parks- 
nt, conſiſting of # Men impoſed on the Shires and 
nuns by the King's Authority, wholly managed by 
purt ee and which bent all its Endeavour: 
deflray the Liberties and Privileges * People. 
ith the Help of ſuch a Parliament, He wreaked 
engeance on Thoſe, who had oppoſed him; got 
Authority exalted above all Law, and exerciſed 
moſt cruel Tyranny. 
The People {till bore ; and it is probable that 
te King, and others as well as He, imagined that 
dey — be obliged to bear on; ſince the whole 
giſature united in their Oppreſſion. But in 
his He was deceived. When the Parliament 
dok the Part of the People, the People followed 

: Motions of Parliament. When They had no 
Lopes from Parliament, They follow'd ho firſt 
andard, which was ſet up againſt the King, The 
ume Spirit of Liberty, which had been ſo flow to 

under ſo many Provocations, ated with the 
reateſt Vigour, when it was leaſt expected. The 
ing, at the Head of an Army in Ireland, the 
Duke of York at the Head of another in E 
d the Earl of Salisbury at the Head of a third, 
could 
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could do the King no Service. The Armies wa 
not fight for the King againſt their Country. 
whole Nation abandoned Him, or ated agaij 
Him. Some of his Miniſters were hang'd ; x 
ticularly Thoſe, who had been the great Inn 
ments of taxing and oppreſſing the People, I 
was, at length, forced to re/fjgn, and to ſubſeri 
an Inſtrument with his own Hand, by which 
confeſſed Himſelf unworthy to govern the Kingd 
any longer. This Inſtrument of Reſignation 
not only unanimouſly approved of in Parliamen 
but Articles of Accuſation were ordered to be dra 
up againſt Him, to juſtify their Reſolution of 
ng Him. Theſe Articles were thirty-five | 

umber, ſetting forth the Particulars of his M 
government; two of which are to this Effect; 

That He had put the Adminiſtration of the pull 
Affairs in the Hands of unexperienced and 1ll-4 
figning Perſons, to the great Damage of the Peq 
who were loaded with exceſſive Taxes ; 

That, in his Negotiations with foreign Prim 
He had made Uſe of ſo many Equivocations 
Sophiſtries, that none would take his Mord any mm. 

It is very obſervable that theſe Extremities k 
upon Richard the ſecond, at a Time, when 


Thing ſeemed to contribute to his Support, in ifa 
Exerciſe of that arbitrary Power, which He hn — 
e 


aſſumed. Theſe, whom He had moſt Reaſontt 
fear, were removed either by violent Death, 
Baniſhment ; and others were ſecured in his Inter 
by Places, or Favours at Court. The great Offa 
the Crown, and the Magi/tracy of the wi 
modom, were put into ſuch Hands, as were 
for his Deſigns ; beſides which, He had a Pan 
ment entirely at his Devotion; but all theſe 2 
vantageous Circumſtances ſerved only to ys 
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at a Prince can have no real Security againſt 
e juſt Reſentments of an injured and exaſperated 
ation; for, as Kapm obſerves upon the fad 
ataſtrophe of this Reign and That of Edward 
In ſuch Governments as That of England, all 
ndeauours uſed by the King to make Hinjelf abſo- 
tc are but ſo many Steps towards his own Downfal, 
It is farther obſerved, by another eminent 
riter upon this Reign, (which He juſtly calls 
Reign of Favourites) That the King, in his Diſtreſs, 
mw Himſelf forſaken by Thoſe, whom He ſhould have 
rſaken- before; the very Men, who had ſo much 
attered Him with their exceſſive Love and Loyalty; 
d. like thoſe mean Inſects, which live with a little 
armth, but ſhrink at any Change of Wiather, 
hey, who had contributed to all his Errors in his 
roſperity, tranſplanted their Zeal into the new Sun- 
ine, as ſoon as his Succeſſor demanded the Crown. 
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ROM the Reigns of Edward the third, and 
Richard the ſecond, we ſhall haſten downwards, 
faſt as ſome neceſſary Obſervations will permit, 
hoſe of the Princes of Yor# and Lancaſter form 
Period of more than eighty Years, which paſs'd 
frreign and civil Mars; in frequent Revolutions of 
overnment, and in all thoſe Diſorders, which 
ſually accompany and follow ſuch Revolutions, 
The Party of Richard the ſecond, even after the 
Death of that unhappy Prince, broke out into 
den Rebellion againſt Henry the fourth, but their 
forts were vain. He held Crown faſt, 
Fhich the Parliament had given him; and the 
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chief of his Oppoſers periſhed in their Attem 
Happy had itbeen, if they alone had ſuffered; 
here we muſt obſerve a neceſſary and cruel Ca 

of Factian. As it oppreſſeth the wi 
8 if it ſucceeds ; ſo it often draws ( 
preſſion, not on itſelf alone, but on the wh 
Community, when it fails. The Attempts 
dethrone Henry the fourth, juſtified him, no Do 
in ſupporting himſelf by a military Force, 
excuſed him, likewiſe, very probably, in « 
Minds of many, for governing with a ſevere Ha 
for doing ſeveral legal and tyrannical Attions ; 
invading the Privileges of Parliament; at k 
in the Point of Electiont; and for obtaining, 
theſe Means, e and heavy Taxes on the Be 
ple; for as all This might appear the harder, 
cauſe it happened in the Reign of a Tu, 
had no Title to his Crown but the good Will of 
People, and the — of Parliament ; ſo it mig 
appear, on the other Hand, the leſs grievous, becad 
ſome Part of it was rendered neceſſary by the ( 
poſition, which a Fam made to a parliaments 

Eftabl:/bment ; and becauſe the reſt of it was re 
ſented, perhaps, under that Umbrage, to be foli 
wiſe, by the Court Logick of that Age. | 
A People may be perſuaded to bear patiently 
great deal of Oppreſſion, as long as they can 
perſuaded that they bear it only to defend the 

own Chace, and to maintain their own As; | 

if they diſcover This to be nothing more than 

Pretence, by which ſuch Powers are kept up 1 
unneceſſary to their Security, and dangerous 
to their Literty ; by which the Wealth of t 
whole Nation is drained into the Coffersof a fu 

and by which, in one Word, they become expot 
to Rum by the very Means, which they 
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d it; it cannot be expected that they will be 
ient very long. 
tdeſervesparticular Notice, that although Henry 
urth was — * ſhew his Clemency, at 
Beginning of his Reign, by inflicting a very 
tht Puniſhment on the wickedand hated Miniſters 
e late King ; yet it being alledged in their 
uſe, That Richard had compelled them to act, the 
rliament took Occaſion from t to paſs an Act, 
which it was declared that, for the future, Com- 
lion ſhould be no legal Excuſe to juſtify Afions, 
trary to Law. The Reaſonableneſs and Ex- 
liency of this Act are very manifeſt ; for it is 
indiſpenſable Duty of a good Miniſter todiſſuade 
> Maſter from all ie Meaſures; or, if He 
not prevail, to quit his Service, rather than 
fer Himſelfto be made the Inſtrument of Them; 
d if the Commands of the Prince were to be al- 
wed a ſufficient Fuſtification, the Pr tive of 
mg ns Wrong would be extended to Mrmifters, 
d Nobody would be left accountable for Mal- 
uminiſtration. 
In the ſhort, but triumphant, Reign of Henry 
fifth, the Spirit of Fuctim was awed ; and the 
rit of Liberty had no Occaſion of exerting it- 
If; at leaſt, with Struggle, and in any fignal 
Lznner, under a Prince juſt, moderate and pious, 
ording to the Religion of thoſe Times. 
The Reign of his San was the Reign of Fa#tion ; 
dit diſcloſes an horrid Scene of Iniquity, Folly, 
{aine/s. The ſcandalous Management of publick 
Fairs, which brought infinite Loſs and Diſho- 
cur to the Nation, gave real Occafion, as well as 
retence, to Commotions and Inſurrections. The 
ontemptible Character of the Man, who fate on 
Throne, revived the Hopes of the F 9 — 

.. 
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York. The Faction of Lancaſter took the 
Moſt of the great and active Men were ati 
to one Side, or to the other, by oony 1 
Reſentment, by Hopes, or by Fears. 

Intrreſt was ſunk, to the Shame of the N 
in the particular Intereſt of two Families. 

In the civil Wars, which happen'd a Ce 
and an half, or two Centuries before this T 
the Point in Diſpute was how the People ſho 
governed. In Theſe we are ſpeaking of, the! 
in Diſpute was who ſhould govern. The 
was worth contending for, and deſerved al 
Blood, which was ſhed in the Quarrel. But 
cannot be ſaid of the 4a, which ought alwa 
to be looked upon with great Indifference ze 
in Caſes, where it has ſo immediate and necel 
a Relation to the fir/?, that ſecuring the frf 
pends, in a great Meaſure, on ſettling the 
Such Caſes have happened; and particular I 
ces may be eaſily found; but the contrary LU 
where Men have fought for Governers, without 
gard to Government, are eaſy to be found li 
and That was plainly the Caſe of the two Fa 
of Vr and Lancofter. 

The Parliaments, in thoſe Days, ſeemed u 
in another Temper ; very little concern'd 
was King, and very much to preſerve the Gaya 
tien. In the many Revolutions, which happe 
each Side would have the Parliament for tat 
Whatever Titles They ſet up, They were gu 
hold the Crown by the Grant, or by the Cas 
mation of Parliament. The Parliament 
complied, whoever prevailed. The Chane 
War determined tobe ſhould be King; @ 
Tune Hwy the fixth, at another Edward the 
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the Parliament accordingly placed Them on 
Throne, and ſettled their Government. 
There is another Obſervation, which t to 
made, before we leave this Period of 5 
e Reigns of Richard the ſecond, and Henry the 
h, had ſhewn the dangerous Conſequences of 
t Influence, which the Crown had obtain'd in 
Elections of Members of Parliament. The 
tchful Spirit of Liberty was ſoon alarm'd, and 
ail'd to make ſuch Regulations about Elect iam, 
| about the Qualifications of the Electors and 
Elected, as ſeem'd at that Time, ſufficient to 
ent this Influence for the future. Theſe Re- 
atiens appear in ſeveral Laws, made during the 
igus of the three Lancaſtrian Princes; and our 
Zicns proceed, in a great Meaſure, upon them 
this very Day. Theſe Regulations have re- 
red, and as in the Nature of Things, re 
ire to be alter d, as the Courſe of A or 
Change of natimal C ircumſtances ſhall ſuggeſt 
zſons for ſo doing. But then ſuch Alterations 
ve been, and ought always to be contrived ſo 
to adapt them better, and to enforce them more 
ongly; becauſe the Principle, on which they 
founded, can never vary, and is fo eſſential 
the Preſervation of Liberty, that if it be loſt, 
d 1 a Practice in Oppoſition to it ſhould ever 
the Ballance of our Government would 
— Moment loft, and the Britiſb Confittution 
tat the Mercy of any amlitiaus Prince, or 
rid MHiniſter. 
For this Reaſon, Mr. Rapin obſerves very juſtly, 
ta: there are but two Toys of depriving the Engliſh 
tour Liberties ; either by laying aſide * 
dridinz Tem; and, in another Place, He 
r the Engliſh Freedom wil be at an End, "ole 
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"ever the Court invades the free Election of” Þ 
ments. : 
It is neceſſary to inſiſt upon this Obſeryat 
little; becauſe it hath been ridiculed, f 
dully, and great Pains have been taken to ex 
the Doctrine contain'd in it; which wa 
- down in theſe Words. In a Conſtitution lk © 
the Safety of the Whole depends on the Balla 
the Parts; and the Ballance of the Parts u 
mutual Independency en each other. Theſe W 
it ſeems, even with Thoſe of Thnanus to er 
them, convey no Idea to the Lenden "Fat 
but this will be found, as. I apprehend, tok 
Fault, or his Defect; not Oltcaftles. A 
born withont the Senſe of Hearing, or ſtop 
his Ears, and determined at anv Rate not to 
may be deaf to the Voice of Stentor himſalf 
I ſhall not enter into any Altercations wit 
London Fournaliſt, nor go out of the Road tol 
the Honour of ſuch Company, But when! 
Him in my Way, I fhall encounter him fran 
without the leaſt Fear of being cruſh'd by 
Weight of his Arguments; or, which is mom 
the Power of his Patron. 
To ſay, like this Author, that the carrymy 
Bufineſs, and maintaining Government by | 
ers abfolutely diſlinct, and abſolutely independent, 
meer Utopian Scheme, muſt proceed from WW 
rance, or Folly, Have not Powers, abſolutth 
flint and independent, been joined by federal 
nions? Are no ſuch Examples to be found, e 
at this Day? Has not I his been brought a 
by the very Reaſon given to prove that it cal 
ver happen ; becauſe Men agree when they 
Reaſm for Agreement; and they ſee Reaſon fir 
greement, when they ſee their [ntere/t in agrus 
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ne could not be in earneſt, when he let ſuch. * 
fall from his Pen. He meant to elude the 
, and to perplex his Readers, or he 
t nothing. But This ſhall not paſs. The 
er is too important. He ſhall be talk'd to, 
deſires, without a Metaphor; and what has 
advanced ſhall be applied to our Govern- 


King of Great Britain is that ſupreme Ma- 
te, who has a negative Voice in the Legiſlature, 
entruſted with the executrve Power; and ſe- 
other Powers and Privileges, which we call 
pwatrves, are annex'd to this Truſt. The 
Houſes of Parliament have their Rights and 
leges ; ſome of which are common to both; 
s particular to each. They prepare, they paſs 
or they refuſe to paſs ſuch as are ſent to them. 
y addreſs, repreſent, adviſe, remonſtrate. 
fubreme Fudicature reſides in the Lords. The 
are the grand Inque/# of the Nation; and 
it belongs likewiſe to judge of national Ex- 
5, and to give Supplies accordingly. 

the legiſlative, as well as the executrve Power, 
wholly in the King, as in ſome Countries, 
ould be abſolute; if in the Lord, our Govern- 
t would be an Ariecracy; if in the Commons, 
mocracy. It is this Diviſion of Power, theſe 
7 Privileges attributed to King, to the 
ds, and to the Commons, which conſtitute a 
ed Mmarchy. | 
loain ; as they conſtitute a limited Mouarchy, 
he Wiſdom of our Government has provided, 
ar as human Wiſdom can provide, for the Pre- 
ation of it, by this Diviſion of Power, and by 
e diſtinct Privileges. If any one Part of the 
re, which compoſe our Government, ſhould, 
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at any Time, uſurp more Power than the l 
gives, or make an ill Uſe of a Ig Power, 
other two Paris may, by uniting their Sti 
reduce this Power into its proper Bounds; ot 
rect the Abuſe of it; nay, if at any Time 
theſe Parts ſhould concur in uſurping, or- abi 
Power, the Weight of the third may, at leaft 
tard the Miſchief, and give T ime and Chang 
enting it. | 
This is that Ballance, which has been fo1 
talk'd of; and This is the Uſe of it. Both 
plain to common Senſe, and to Experience; 
will appear farther in the Courſe of theſe Rem 
where we ſhall have Occaſion to ſhew how 
the proper Uſe of this Ballance has ſaved our 
ſtitution; and to what Misfortunes we have 
by the Neglect, or improper Uſedf i 
Since this Drviſian of Power, and theſe 4 
Privileges, conſtitute and maintain our G 
ment; it follows that the Confufron of them 
to deſtroy it. This Propoſition is therefore! 
that, in a Conflitution like ours, the Saſi 
Whole depends on the Ballance of the Parti. Iz 
ſee whether it be true, that the Ballance of the 
cin is in their mutual Independency. >>. - © 
- To ſpeak again without any Aetagher, 
Power, which the ſeveral Parts of our G. 
ment have of controulmg and checking ane « 
may be called a D on — another, 
may be argued for by I hoſe, who want tot 
Darkneſs round them, as the D 
to the „ mention'd in the Y 
But the F is groſs. We have ſhewn 
this Power of Controul in each, which = 
from the Drorfiom of Power amongſt all the N 
of our Government, is neceſſary to the ti 
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on of it; and thus a Sort of con/i:tutional D 
5, if I may have Leave to expreſs mytel 


„ 
hat Manner, is created among Them; but 


Ver, 

nal Dependency cannot be oppoſed to the 
endency pleaded for. On the con + this, 
al Dependency cannot ſubſiſt without an 
yndency ; for whenever this Independency is loſt, 
mutual D is that Moment in- 


particular conflant D one on 
; or, which 15 fill more unreaſonable, of two 
an one. The confiitutional Dependency, as I 
e called it for Diſtinction's Sake, conſiſts in 
s; that the Proceedings of each Part of the 
rernment, when They come forth into Action 
affect the whole, are liable to be examined 
controuled by the other Parts. The Indepen- 
7 pleaded for conſiſts in This; that the Neſo- 
ons of each Part, which direct theſe Proceed 
, be taken independent and without any Ju- 
ae, direct or indirect, on the others. - With-- 


Right to oppoſe 
m; to call his Manflers to Account; and. to. 
xe Him feel that, far from being 


nt fo very clear, if /eme Men were not fo har- 
diened 


ka. 
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dened to al Serſe of Shame as went 
contrary ; and that there are Men capable c 
ing This, is one of thoſe melancholy $ 
tems, which characterize the preſent" 4 
could alinoft appeal to the cool Thoughts; and 
private RefleQtions of ſome of theſe I} riters, 
ther any Thing can be more ſcandalous than 
Faſx they have undertaken. To ſkreen their 
tions, They endeavour to diftinguiſh us ou 
our greate natimial Advantages ; as was 
in the Caſe of Dunkirk, To reconcile the! 
of Men to fuch Meaſures, as their Patran 
want, and as no hngt Man will take, 
deavour- to demoliſh the very Cornet 
which the whole Fabrick of Liberty reſts. 
Iniquity, it muſt be confeſs'd, is very ſyile 
cal. When they write for Corrupti very fi 
for the Means, When hay write write for the A 
dency of "the Parliament on the Curt, 
97 52 End. Well might Olaraſtle ſay of i 
Writers, their Patroxs — Abettors, thut tbe N 
„ e Let me conjure tha 
in Name of ge” to call mic 
Mis no longer. It is Time They ſhould 
that Appellation aſide; fince it will not beh 
to prove, from the general Tenor of their Wi 
58 that the Maxims They advance, the Þ 
trines They inculcate, and the . ie] 
commend, lead to the Deſtruction 4.5 
as much as the political Leſſons of Sil 
warimg, or Archbiſhop Lud Himſelf, 
their Followers = mg Themſelves dire 
gainſt Liberty. To plead for it was almoſt 
Se; and to aſſert it little leſs than them 
gainſt the hf ** according to the Dog 
taught by theſe Droines, Such Abfurditics® 
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Converts in thoſe Days; and the Preachers of 
m would meet with the utmoſt Contempt in 
e. But the Mriters, of whom We now com- 
in, affect to maintain the Cauſe of Liberty, _ 
ilſt They betray it. They aſſert the Principles 
Liberty in general, and ſometimes reaſon upon 
zem well enough; but when They apply them 
articular Caſes, T hey prevaricate, evade, and 
rt all their poor Endeavours to turn the Cannon 
Liberty againſt Herſelf, The others had Fænum 
Cornu. They put Mankind on their Guard a- 
nſt them, and were the true Promoters of all 
Miſchief and Confuſion, which followed, 
jen the Nation run into the utmoſt Extreams, 
Oppoſition to them. Theſe Men inſinuate 
mſclves as Friends to Liberty. They are looked 
on as ſuch by ſome few Perſons, who mean 
ll to Liberty even at this Time; and yet They 
almoſt wholly employed in promoting That, 
nich is deſtructive of Liberty, and inconſiſtent 
Wh it; Corruption and Dependency. Laud and 
others endeavoured openly to lop the Branches 

d cut down the Tree; but theſe Men are private- 
poiſoning the Root of Liberty. The Power of 
Curt, and the Authority of the Lawyers, could 
t make the levying Ship Money paſs for Law, 
t prevail on the Nation to bear it. But if it 
re poffible to ſuppoſe an Houſe of Commons as 
dendent as theſe Lawyers, (and They would be as 
endent, if the Doctrines, which We oppoſe 
railed amongſt them) the Nation might then 
loaded with Taxes, oppreſſed with Debts, and 
luced to the greateſt Miſery by Law. Our Li- 
es, as well as our E/iates, might be taken 
dm us. We might be legally undone, Theſe are 
ble Conſequences of __ Doctrines. If they 
arc 
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are not probable, We owe no thanks to the wy 
Preachers of them. The Nature of our 
Settlement, which is built on the Foundation off 
berty, the Intereſt and Honour of the Pra 
on the Throne, as well as of his illuſtrious f 
rity, are our Security againg theſe Dangers; 
ſtill I ſay, We owe no to the Mum 
the Side of the Miniſtry. 

I have dwelt pretty much upon this Point, 
ſhew what is the "realDebun of theſe Remarks; 
IT will venture to add, that theſe Perſons who 
poſe ſuch Doctrines as We have been 
appear at laſt to be the trueſt Friends to his Max 
King GEORGE and the Prateſtant Succeſſion ; 


can ſubſiſt only upon thoſe Principles, upon 
it was originally eſtabliſhed. ; 
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F the Reign of Henry the fixth was a Reg 
Fu ian, T hoſe of the Houſe of York war 
likewiſe. The Popularity, Bravery, 
Raſhnefs, Uxoriouſneſs, Incontinency of E 
re frurth ; in ſhort, his good and his bad Qu 
worked the different Effects of pp 
perating and increahng Faccliansn. The Chan 
ters of Henry the fexth's ; Queen, and of the — 
Ff:7w-cf, to mention no more of rhe x 
Actors on that bloody Stage, conſpired to! 
tain and aggravate this national Cala 
In chete long, continued St dhe | 
Nation became involved, and the FaQtions of 
and Lenca/'er growing every Day more 2 
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ed better diſciplined. We are not to wonder that 
hey fought uſque ad Iuterneſcimem ; at leaſt, till 
ke Field of Battle, the Scaffold, and ſome The- 
es of clandeſtine Murthers, had left no Man, on 
ze Side, alive, who was in a Condition to op- 
ſe, or give Jealouſy to the other. But That, 
nich may very juſtly raiſe our Wonder, is that 
dward the fourth, having ſecured to Himſelf anJ 
s Family the Poſſeſſion of the Throne, by the 
Further of Henry the fixth, and his San, and by 
e total Defeat of the whole Lancaftrian Party, 
uld ſuffer two new Factions to be nurſed up, 
hich divided his un Party, occaſioned the Mur- 
r of his Sant, and, by eſtabliſhing the ſhort-lived 
Trznny of his Brother, brought the Earl of Rich- 
1 to the Throne, and ſunk for ever the Houſe 
Iirt in That of Lancafter. 

Edward the fourth's was the original 
zuſe of all this Miſchief, and a principal Suf- 
rer herſelf in the Courſe of it. She was reſol- 
d to govern at any Rate; and Napi 
ct, as ber being 


manag, 
5, by the Influence ſbe had over 
burg Edward often proved falſe to Her, 
— e ts Hef 
0 to elf at Li 
vs Inclnations, without — mual Re- 
cher, ber Moderation with the nuf? abli- 
and condeſcending Bebavicur ; of which fhe hn-w 
ts maze a gad Uſe. She maintained this AC- 
N42nt over ber to the laft, and for a 
de Compliance, which coft Her nothing in 
tent, ſhe purchaſed a Degree of Power in the 
ze, Which coft her dear in Conſequence, by 2- 
E 2 lien ing 
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lienating the Affections of the People n 
Huſband, during his Liſe, and ruining his Fan 
W as I have hinted before. F 
Fer Aim was, according to Rapm, to ſecure 
Power during the King's Life, and, in Caſe fhe 
wived Him, te make ſure Ul Government of 
Kingdom, in the Name of t He 25eme Ar 
Ei: ſhould come to be on the Throne ; but by a Fatal 
not unuſual to the beft-laid Projects, this very Th 
proved the Occaſion of her own and her Family's Ra 
I cannot think, as Rapim ſeems to do, that h 
Project deſerved to be ranked amongſt - Thok 
which are the be/?-la:d, It appears to be the u 
row Project of a J/oman, who had Cunni 
finuation, and the Spirit of Intrigue, with a 
Pride and Ambition ; but wanted that exten 
Knowledge, and that ſuperior Genious, (fuck 
Catherine of Medicis and our Queen Elizabeth pd 
ſeſſed) which is neceſſary to conduct fo. great 
as her Paſſion prompted Her to undertak 
for what was her Project? Was it to acquire 
Intereſt in the Nation, by deſerving well of it 
Nothing leſs. It was ſingly This; to fo 
Faction at Court, by raifing her Relations and 
mediate Dependants, which ſhould be wholly 
ew, and into whoſe Hands ſhe might throws 
the Power and Profit, which the King had to 
ſtow. She had the good Luck to comp 
Deſign, and triumphed, no doubt very wiſch, 
her great Succeſs. Surrounded by her Cream 
ſhe looked no farther than that Circle, and et 
took no Notice of the Temper of the Nai 
judged of it by the Temper of the Court. £ 
the Riſe of te Factim immediately formed 
2 er, ane eſtabliſhed the Diſtinction of 
and new Nobility, The former had the true a 


«ef 
x! 
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-nzth, which great Eftates in Land and eſtab 
hed Credit in the Nation gave Them. The 
ter had no Strength of their own ; none but 
at adventitious Strength, which aroſe from Em- 
ts and Favour af Court. They brought no- 
ing to Court, which could make the Court a- 
zends for the Envy and Diſcontent, which their 
vation created. To ſupply This, two Things 
ere done ; which ſerved, perhaps, to fortify the 
dueen in her Deluſion, and thereby made the Ruin 

her ambitious Projects the ſurer. All Thoſe, 
rho were not in the good Graces of her Faction, 
ere diſgraced at Court, and in Effect baniſhed 
om it. Nay they were perſecuted by the Power 

it; as the Duke of Clarence, the King's own 
rother, was, even to Death. The Names of the 
zrties of York and Lancaſter might ſubſiſt and be 
ade Uſe of, on proper Occaſions ; but in reality, 
he being for or againſt the Party of the Queen 
as the ſole Diſtinction, which prevailed ; and 
en the Friends of the Houſe of Vert, whom 
2 Jueen did not affect, were debarred from ha- 
ing the King's Ear; excepting only Three of his 
d and moſt faithful Servants, who maintained 
emſelves againſt Her and her Faction. I mean 
trford Duke of Buckingham, Haſtings and Stan- 


7. 

Another Method, which this Queen took to 
rengzthen herſelf and her Faction, was by raking 
p Money by illegal and oppreſſive Means; par- 
iculzrly, by ſetting Proſecutions on Foot againſt 
he rich Men of the Kingdom, ſeveral of whom 
re 2rraigned of High Treaſon, and encouraging 
he Judges to get them found guilty at any Rate. 
Seng ten obſerves (in his Hiftory of this King) that 
their Wealth was the 2 Evidence aga n 

3 , 
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deb their Perſons mere acgyitted, tha] 


guilty. 
i/erian obſerves farther, that < 
hithertofore, .; 
< Buſinefs that concerned the Life of a Man, 
innocent, drew the World into 
ear that he would now decline to Rig 
© Neither was the L totally excuſed, altha 
© this cruel Avarice was laid to the Queen, w 
< having a numerous Iſſue and Kindred, by} 
< vour raiſed up to the higheſt Titles, was 

< neceffitated, for Supportance of their H 
to rack the 

E dwerd ſeemed ſenſible, before his Death, 
the miſchi-vous Conſequences, which this 
duct and the claſhing of ive Fans might 
duce. He endeavoured to prevent 1 
concilmg the twws Parties; a prer E | 

juſtly ob'erves) ubich could net cafily 
the Effect be e ed. 

The Duke of Ger, who concealed hal 
fiza till his Bre:her's Death, took Advantag 
theſe FaZims, He made his Court publicky 
the Queen, and held a private Correij 1 
the prize Paris. Nav, be found Meang | 
fomenting it, to raiſe 2 Third for him ſelſ. 

I bare dwelt the longer, in this Place, an 
ſtrange Turns and cruel Effects of Fadtim; 
cauſe, I believe, no Example can be produceyy 
of any Hiftory, which ſets them in a fn 

Light; and becauſe this Period of Time al 
ing du: ſmall Matter to recommend the Sy 
Le. which had little to do in the Trank 
of it, I im2 Zine that pointing out the fatal 
ſequences of the contrary Spi, which then | 
valle, may anſwer the fame End; . 


A 
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Vece is frequently eee 
tus. 
we muſt not imagine, notwithſtanding all 
Appearances in this Period, that the 
t of Li was abſolutely extinguiſhed. 
hough that Flame was loſt, for the moſt Part, in 
conftant Glare of Factim, yet it was ſtill alive; 
dy living, preſerved the Conſtitution of our 
prernment, during the whole Courſe of theſe 
Lars. 
If we look cloſely into theſe Scenes of Confuſi- 
ve may diſcover many particular Inſtances of 
> Operations of this Siri. Such were the 
Sculties and Delays oppoſed to the Grant of 
wnzre and 3 for nine Years together; 
; the many Reftritions added to this Grant, 
en it was at laft obtained by Edward the IVth. 
der Inſtances to the ſame Purpoſe might be 
=: but we chuſe to inſiſt on a more genera! 
daten, already mentioned by us, which runs 
' the whole Period, and is fo ſtrongly vouched 
Hifory 25 to 2dmit of no Cavil. 
The O ſervatian we are going to make contains 
rzdle Exception to this Propoſition, which 
dat too generally true, that the Spirit of Liberty 
4750 Cęcrir of Faction are incompatible, and caunst 
1 74 topether. TT he Virtue of our Anceftors 
222 this Exception ; and if it hath been remem- 
dea 25 their Shame, that they ſunk the natzmal! 
77/7 ia the particular Intereſt of s Fam:Les ; 
gd: to be remembered to their Honour, that 
TT cia 75 in this fingle Point only, WHO foruld 
„ 229 in no other. We took Notice, in a 
8 Wer Paper, that every Revolution, each 
engaged the Par hament for them, and that 
r = prevailed, the Parioment wir complicd. 
E 4 Ina 


r 
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This Conduct, which laſted from Richard the 
down to Richard the III. preſerved our Liber 
but it could not have been purſued, nor . could 
Liberties by Conſequence have been preſerygl 
the Spirit 7 Literty had not been latent in 
Hearts of thoſe very Men, who ſeemed to be 
nothing but Fa: How could it have hape 
that the ſole Title of Congue/t was never eſtabli 
in fo many Revolutions brought about by 
STword, if the Actors in them had not been fin 
ly affected with a Love and Reverence for the 
Conſtitution of our Government? The Pm 
of York and Lancaſter themſelves were willing, 
deſirous, to have a Parliamentary Confirmatu 
their Titles, real or pretended. But how e 
they to be ſo deſirous of it? How came the 
think it neceſſary? The Caſe is plain. 
Temper of their Perrin and of their Armies he 
this Neceſſity. The Spirit of Liberty p 0 
enough in the whole Body of the Nation, out 
which theſe Parties and Armies were compoſed, 
preſerve the Principles of publick Freedom, thou 
not enough to preſerve the publick Peace. 
Side contended to have a Xing of their own Pary 
but neither Side would have a Tyrant.—T hey! 
crificed their Lives to Faction; but would 1 
give up their Liberties. — The victorious Am 
led their Kings to the Foot of the Throne; 
carryed them no farther. 

he Author of the ort H 
Armies obſerves, that, in all the Wars of — 2 
Lancaſter, whatever Party prevailed, we do nat 
They ever attempted to 2 up a ſtanding Au 
Such was the Virtue of theſe Times, pa. ; He, 
they would rather run os d 9 7 for 
Heads aud Eftates to the Rage of the oppoſite jr Po 
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certainly enſuve their Country, though They 
ſelves were to be the Jyrants.— This . 
ſt, as far as it goes; and it goes as far as that 
Lthor wanted to carry it; but it is not fo full, 
rr carried fo far as Hiſtory will warrant. That 
Princes, who obtained the Crown by their 
mies, did not attempt to govern by their Armies 
2rwards, is moſt true, and may reflect ſome 
onour on thoſe Princes, and on the Heads of their 
zrties, But there is ſomething more than This 
markable in the Conduct of thoſe Times; for 
en in the Heat of Victory, in the Raptures of a 
ceſsful Revolution, and before the Armies could 

diſbanded, We ſee theſe Princes obliged to 
end the Steps of the Throne in ſuch Manner,. 
d under ſuch Conditions, as the Parliament 

ought fit to preſcribe, and as were not always 

cable to Them. This, I am fure, refleds: 
it Honour on the Parliaments, who were Ac- 

rs in the laſt Scenes of all theſe Revolutions; 
don the Armies, who contented Themſelves to 
ome Spectators in ſuch Conjunctures. We 

il take the fir/f Example, which preſents itſelf in 
fe Wars. 

The Duke of Lancaſter was at the Head of an. 
my of 60,000 Men, when He came to the 

own. The Proclamation, which He publiſhed: 

very Day he was crowned, ſhewed how very 

willing He was to ſeem to hold his Crownpure- 

by Right of Electim. He would gladly have 
up That of Conqueſt ; or a Title derived from 
chard the ſecond's Reſignation ; or a Title by 
1d; or any Title, but the true One, Notwith- 
inding This, He was obliged, when nothing 
puld have obliged Him but the Senſe of his dj 


arty and Army, to _— to as formal an Elec- 
" 5 lien 
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tm as ever was made. The two 
Notice of the blind Claim of Righe, which He 


ing given 
Negative to the Duke of Terk ; to his da; 
to etbers, who were propoſed in the 
Manner to Them. They ſeem induftrioully 
have contrived and purſued, on this Occaka 
Method of proceeding as oppolite as 
the Views and Lnckontion of ah Pri 
Arm attended Him, and whoſe Nu w 
Priſoner. 

Again ; to take another from the, 
End of theſe Wars. The Battle of Narthay 
Neri haftens 


Ryit. But the Ba 
rr 
Ertle Regard was paid to d Ry, that H 
ferced to content Himſelf with leaving the Gan 
r 1 
Lie, 2nd not to bave the Proipect of 
to it, til after that Prince's Decraſe 
the War, wzs 2 Point of the 


becauſe He was older than 
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id not hope to be the better for it, according to 
Courſe of Nature. He ſubmitted to all theſe 
artif cation and a very Fiftorian at- 
: his Submiſion to his fzderation ; but I 
|; e Thoſe, who fully confider his former Car- 
EE EDITS 
l hardly ſubſcribe to fuch a Judgment. 
hmiffon, like That of Henry the fourth, in the 
aſe before-cited, was a Submiſſion, which the 
zmper of his Party rendered neceſſary. 
not force the Reſolutions of the t Ficuſes ; 
i why the eu Eee would go no farther in bis 
dur, at that Juncture, might eaſily be account- 
for, if This were a Place ſor that Diſ- 
tion. Aſter the Battle of 1: where 
e Duke of York was killed, and That of St. 4 
: where the Earl of Warwict was beaten, the 
n by the Dangers 
T had run, and by the Loſſes They had fuſ- 
med, to ballance no longer, but to ſet the Crown 
the Head of the Earl of March ; and yet I hey 
c no otherwiſe than under the Authority 
Porhkoment, which had ratified the Agrermem 
* berween the late Duke of Tort and Her 
. By one Article of this Agreement it was 
puztes, that if King Hey broke it in any 
—— Crown and roval Diznity ſhould im- 
ezrtlr devolve on the Duke of irt, if alive ; 
12 of Him, on his next Heir. The 
rer mz Kind of en 
Fen, (for 2 Part of the Arm, at kad, was 
* to the Election of Edwerd the 
; but He procerded on tas Foundation. 
bk great ESorm made to break this Arrerment 
ns t Set the ESet of it, by King Heary's 
GER, z ts L Pert * were interærxted, 
2nd 
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and not without Colour, 2s ſo many I 
of it. By Conſequence, Edward the fi 1 
immediate Right to the Crown, by Virtue of 
AX of Parliament, made in Confirmation 
Convention, which Ad and Convention were 
duced by Farwick, who cauſed them to be 
read. The Proceeding of this Aſſeali 
which hath a tumultuous Air in Hiſtory, 
therefore in reality a Proclamation of a King, n 
by Authority of Parkament, and not of an 
tie of a King, without that Authority. 
Let us conclude, that n ; 
hath, on ſome Occaſions, prevailed over the 
ſo rr 
of the latter; the e 
likewiſe revived; in its Turn, on oder Out 
and prevented the Conſummation of that Mike 
which Jactian would naturally and of courſe 
produced. Let us conclude, that all land 
mies, for whatſoever Purpoſe inſtituted, or in 
ſo ever Habit cloathed, may be eaſily made dl 
Inſtruments of Fa#irm: ; becauſe a Body of N 
ſeparated, in many Reſpects, from the 
Nation, conftrained to different Cuſtamt, andi 
ſome Meaſure ſubjected to different Laws, — 
eaſily perſuaded that they have a d:fferent 
Let us conclude, that theſe Caſuifts in red aref 
moſt dangerous in this Reſpect, that having Sue 
by their Sides, T hey are able at once to cut t 
gerdian Knzts, which cthers muſt untie by Degae 
_ us conclude, at the ſame Time, that # 
Sperit of Liberty be kept up in a free Nation, * 
n of that Nation; 
what when it i thus kepr up, though the Sn 
Fadtun may do great Hurt, it cannot c 
the publick Ruin. We fe the Truth of t 
Obſcrratia 
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eervation exemplified near three Centuries ago ʒ 
et us remember with Gratitude that the ame 
ith was 1 to us no — ago 
1 two and forty Year 


- 
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{NE of the Hitorians of ng af J remem- 
ber right, and I think it is Argentre, ſays, 
Peop by of that Dutchy grew ſo much tired 
þ che Diſputes — Charles of Blois, and 
Memnforts, that the two Parties juſt be- 
a Battle, to make an End of the Quarret at 
by taking off that Prince, againſt whom the 
of the Day ſhould declare itſelf —"Our 
deſtors were — this Ex- 


ae; but They Ned the Opportunity, which 
s preſented to Them, after Richard the third 


j uſurped the Throne, and murdered his 
phews, of abolifhing Tyranny and extinguiſhing 


. 

The Princes of Veri and Lancafter butchered 
2nother in ſuch a Manner, that the Right of 
fermer centered in Elzabetb, eldeſt Daughter 
— — DÄ—ä— 
, to ————— 
the State of the Families. 
The Faction of Terk deteſted Richard for his 
kurpation and Cruelties.—The Faction of Lan- 
Fe hated Him for his Name; and neither the 


=t Qualities, which he really had, nor the good 
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Kind to his Barbarity. This was the T, 
u of the Nation. 

The Opportunity, thus formed, was impn 
the univerſal — which A 19 1 


by 
Litery, and a Regard to the publick Good, it 


dent of Party, 12 The Faction of 
became willing to receive a King of the Houſe 
Lancaſter ; and the Party of Lancaſter a Que 
the Houſe of York. All Parties laboured to u 
the two Roſes ; and Faction itſelf was bent, in 
fortunate Conjucture, to extirpate Faction. 
The Depoſition of Richurd, and the Advan 
ment of the Earl of Richmond to the Throne, u 
this expreſs Condition that He ſhould marry 
Princeſs Elizabeth, were purſued with Succeſs e 
when Richard thought Himfelf moſt ſecure ; wh 
the Parliament had been obliged to confirm 
Uſurpation ; to declare the Children of I 
Baftards; and to attaint the Earl of Nici 
What a Scene of national Peace and Projpent 
was opened by this Revolution and new 
ment! But how foon was it ſhifted ? How 
ere the wiſe and honeſt Views of the Mam, 
feated by the Cunning and Iniquity of the Fa 
Hurry the ſeventh, a Creature of the Pai 
(if ever any Prince was ſuch) had been raifed 
the Throne, in order to cut up the Roots of 18 
tion; to reſtore publick Tranquility; and toe 
bliſ a legal Government on the Ruins of Tyra 
He did the very Reverſe of all This. f 
Reign, and That of his Son, have been two a 
ſevereſt, under which our Country hath g 
fince the Congueft ; and yet, in theſe very! 
the Foundations of Liberty were laid much þ 
and ftronger than ever. ow This 5 


| 
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ut, it muſt be uſeful, and perhaps it may be 


tertaining, to conſider. . 
Henry the ſeventh, who would have been glad, a 
e before, to have aſſured Himſelf of the Crown 
any Terms, grew difficult as ſoon he had ob- 
ned it. He durſt not avow a Title by Conqueſt ; 
t he evaded the Appearances of a par: 

tl very induſtriouſly, and made the Ceremony of 
Coronation precede the Meeting of his Parliament. 
evaded, in the ſame Manner, the Appearances 
any Communication of Right from. the Prin- 
$ Elizabeth, by deferring his Marriage till an 
had paſſed to ſettle the Crown on Him and 
Poſterity, without any Mention of the Houſe 
Fork, In ſhort, his whole Skill, Credit and 
dwer were employed to get the Act of Settlement 
generally and ſo ambiguouſly penned, as to leave 
lim Room to aſſert afterwards a Right inherent 
Himſelf, and independent of the Authority of 
Parliament. Nay, He went farther ; for, in the 
ll of Confirmation, which he obtained from the 
de, and in which He affected to have all Sorts of 
itles enumerated, He took particular Care to 
ve That of Conqueſt inſerted. 

Such a Conduct gave ſufficient Reaſon for 
larm; but We do not find that it was taken. 
Tyrant was dead; and the new Eflabliſhment 

ras made. The Nation was overjoyed ; and the 
ork of Liberty was done by Halves. The new 
ng found a Compliance with all his Meaſures, 
is new Kings generally do. But little Reflection 
as made, perhaps, at that 'Time, on theſe Pro- 
edings of the Court; or if a juſt Reflection was 
nade, We may eaſily believe that it was ſoon 
tited dy that Adulation, which repreſents the 
moſt neceſſary Precautions, the moſt juſt Com- 
plaints, 
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plaints, and the Aſſertion of the cleareſt Ri 


Proofs of Diſaffeftion. - + "RA 
of Henry the ſeventlys N 


The whole 
was anſwerable to theſe Beginnings; 1 


ſeems to _—_ —_ himſelf in the Pom 
purſuing Principles of Government, evidently 
pugnant to Thoſe, upon which he had been 
to the Throne, before the Nation was well 
of what he intended. He planted Fach u 
and was the true Cauſe of all the Difturban 
which followed from it, and which began 
in the firſt Year of his Reign. Many of 
York Party had ſignalized themſelves in 
Cauſe. All of them ſubmitted to his Gow 
ment; and that ſmall Branch of this ! 
which had ſupported Richard the third, wu 
inconſiderable to hurt him; but he ſoon mat 
conſiderable, by driving almoſt the whole ki 
Party into that Intereſt. He had concerned, 
Rapm, ſo mortal an Hatred for the whole Houk 
York, that he let flip no Opportunity to humble 
Yorkifts ; behavimg always towards them not as a) 
King, but kke the Head of a Party. 
That ſome of his Miniſters, of the Lance) 
Party, might find their private Account in fud 
Meaſure, and ſacrifice to it both the Intercf 
their Mater and their Country, is obvious enouph 
but how the King, who was certainly an able Mil 
could prefer drv:ding, inftead of unitin his Pep 
in Affection and Obedience, would appear * 
marvellous, if Experience had not taught us, tal 
Men of the greateſt Genius fall ſometimes i 
the fame Errors, as Men of the leaſt Genius we 
ä 24 hypong ſame — 
ow Ibis happens we are not, in this 
enquire, | 
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wry the feventh proceeded as he had been 
ered to ſet out, and eſtabliſned by Degrees, 
| Thoſe not flow, a Power almoſt abſolute. 
> Jealouſy, his Pride, and his infatiable, fordid 
rice had their full Swing. He became hated 
n by his own Party, and might very probably 
e loſt his Crown, if many Circumflances, both 
home and abroad, had not conſpired in his Fa- 
, and if he had not improved them all with 
utmoſt Ability of Council and Dexterity of 
anagement. The Chief of theſe Circumflances, 
| it well deſerves to be remarked, was TI his.— 
„, who ventured their Eſtates and Lives in ſe- 
il Infurretions againſt Him, and They, who 
vately ſomented theſe Inſurrections, inſtead of 
ting on a national Principle, and bending their 
deavours to a Reformation of Government, united 
a Principle Faction; for the King's Behaviour 
f revived this Spirit, as we obſerved above; but 
this Spirit, though revived, had not attained 
former Strength. The Nation in was 
dof Faction; dreaded a Relapſe into the Conſe- 
ences of it; and would not engage for a Simmel, 
Ilarbeck, or even a real Prince of the Houſe of 
rt, A national Coolneſs, on one Side, and 
gilance and Vigour, on the King's Part, de- 
ted all theſe Enterprizes, as faſt as they were 
med. Every one of theſe Defeats gave Henry 
icitional Strength, and Increaſe of Reputation, 
dich is Strength in its Effects. Thus it hap- 
med in this Caſe ; and thus it hath happened in 
any others. By making an i Uſe of his Power, 
te King was the real Author of all the Diſorders 
i the State, and of all the Attempts againſt his 
vernment ; and yet, the better to prevent ſuch 
Diforders 
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Diſorders, and to refiſt ſuch . Attempts, f 
Powers were intruſted to Him. Becauſe he 
governed ill, it was put in his Power to govern 
and Liberty was undermined, for fear it ſhoulf 
' overthrown. It hath fared ſometimes with My 
chy as with the Church of Rome. Both have 
quired greater Wealth and Power by the A 
what they had, and Mankind have been e 
giouſly the Bubbles of both. 17 
We muſt not however conclude that this Ki 
made Force the ſole, though He made it 
principal Expedient of his Government, He 
wiſe enough to conſider that his Court was nott 
Nation; and that however He might commi 
with a Nod in one, He muſt captivate, at kal 
ſome Degree, the good Will of Mankind, 
make Himſelf ſecure of being long obeyed int 
other; nay more, that He muſt make his Peg 
ſome Amends for the Oppreſſions, which his 4 
rice particularly expoſed them to ſuffer. Forthe 
Reaſons, as He ſtrained his Prerogative, on ſo 
Occaſions, very high; ſo He let it down agi 
upon others, and affected to ſhew to his Parliam 
much Condeſcenſion, notwithſtanding his Pri 
as well as much Communication. of Counk 
notwithſtanding his Reſerve. 
To attribute to this Solomon of Great Brit 
the ſole Merit of the Laws, made in his Tia 
as ſome have done, ſeems unreaſonable; but 
was certainly great Merit in Him, and We n 
add rare Merit, inſtead of oppoſing, or refulit 
conſtantly to remunerate his People, by proms 
ting and paſſing of good Laws, which evermore were 
Retribution for Treaſure. Theſe are my Lord Bac 
Words, and better than His cannotbe found toe 
the general Character of the Laws, which the Wi 


1 
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of thoſe Times produced. They were d and. 

gar; not made upon theSpur of a part; | 
or the preſent 3 but out of Providenceof the future, 
ule the Eflate of the People flill more and more 
u after the Manner of the Legiſlators in antient 
heroical Times. Huſbandry, Manufactures, 

al Commerce, and Increaſe of uſeful People, 

carefully attended to, and conſiderably ad- 

ed; ſo that whilſt the Weight of Taxes, and 

Vexations of Empſon, Dudley, and their ſubor- 

te Harpies, were ſeverely felt, every Man felt 

wiſe the particular Benefit, which He received 

he general Advantages procured to the Nation. 

fe Drops of Manna, which fell from the 

rone, ſoftened the Murmurs of the People. 

ey could not make the King beloved ; but 

ey made Him /efs hated ; and the middle and 

er Ranks of Men, who felt leſs the Rigour off 
Gmernment, felt more immediately the Effects 

his Care and his Wiſdom. 

Ve will not refine.do much as to ſay, that the 

mms were patient under the Preſſures of this 

ign, becauſe T hey forſaw the Conſequence of 
e Meaſures, which the King took to leſſen the 

wer of his Nab:1ity. He did not, perhaps, Him- 

diſcern theſe Conſequences in their full Ex- 

t; but ſurely if this Part of his Conduct was 

fie, it was no leſs oe at that Time ; ſince 

ſame exorbitant Power of the Peers, which 

d been ſo formidable to the Crown, had not 

en leſs oppreſſive to the Commons. The Weight 

perſonal Service had been terribly felt, during 

Wars of Yark and Lancaſter ; and the Obliga- 

ng of that Tenure had, no Doubt, contributed to 
dong them. The Tenant therefore, who found 
s Service commuted into a Rent, could ay — 
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think his Condition mended, and be ern 
pleaſed with'this Alteration, though He did 
the Conſequences of the other; which, by op 
a Way to the Lords to alienate their Lands, 
a Way to the Commons to increaſe their Ph 
and conſequently their Power in the State; a 


de very eaſily obſerved in the ſucceeding Re 
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NRY the eighth came to the Crown 

very great Advantages. Whatever | 

tions had been made to his Father's Tul, « 
remained no Pretence of objecting to his; 
any Pretence had remained, the Difpoſtti 
make Uſe of it would not have been found. 
Nation was grown weary of Faction ; foal 
Tranquility ; and every Day more and more# 
tive to the Arts of Peace. The Prerogate 
been extended wide and carryed high ; and 
Means employed, to acquire and maintain this 
thority, had been eſtabliſhed by a Reign of 
four Years. The Treaſures, which 
the ſedenth had accumulated and left to his 
were immenſe ; and in leaving Him theſe I 
fures, He left him That, which was more 
able than all of them. He left Him an Op 
tunity of gaining the 4A/7:2:mms of his People, 
putting a d 


1 
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it. He confirmed, in the firſt Moments 
Reign, that Pardon, which bis Father had 
d in the laſt of his Life, and when He could 
vr no farther Profit by nat pardoning. He 
” dy Proclamation, ſuch as had been wronged 
plain, and promiſed them Satisfaction. 

Henry the eighth had been avaricious, or 
Cork ts Bike Wealth to Popularity, He 
LU have obſerved another Conduct. He would 
pen e Men fitteſt to ſerve Him, who 
hemſelves moſt in fleecing the 
2 — 2 an to their Ability 
ning the Game of Stat, He would have 
n them for their Skill in the 
Empſon and Dudley would have continued 
— rd Wa fin But He was 
ie, or too counſelled in theſe Begin- 
pf bis Government, to purſue fuch Meaſures, 
employ ſuch Mmuſlers, He kept ſome in his 
act, who were of approved Abilities; but far 
2 his own Adminiſtration with the 
Guilt of the former ; far from | 


xoroking his People, by countenancing the 

& Kingdom, He threw thoſe Criminali out of 
kochuary of the Court, and expoſed them ts 

un! Vengeance, under the Weight of which 
periſhed. —— The Afomer, in which 
Iss were taken away, ſeems liable to great 
Eon, and I would not be thought toapprove 
Aa Lars. ponent tos, > 

2 even againſt the uu and the moſt 
L's Mor, as may be applied to deftroy the 
imacent. All I mean to com- 
1 ———— in aban- 


S theſe Maiſters; in — 
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his Subjects; and in making ſuch Tmprefſia 
Gratitude on their Minds, as laſted long an 
of Service to Him, even when He oppreſſe 
People in his Turn. 2 i 
Vanity and Preſumption were reigning Qu 
in the Character of this Prince. "The fg 
trayed Him into continual Errors. The lf 
Him perſiſt in them. Pride is obſerved to 
its own End, by bringing the Man, whol 
Efteem and Reverence, into Contempt. Va 
Self- Suffſiciency, Preſumption (the Off-ſpri 
Pride) have much the ſame Effect; ſince ng 
is ſo liable to be decerved and governed, as He, 
imagines that He is capable of neither. 
he Characters of = Princes and Pope 
this Age, rendered the Scene of foreign Aﬀan 
ry important. Henn the 80 ons hr. 50 
to have no Intereſt of his own abroad worthei 
ing Him in the Broils of the Continent. H 
free from Guaranties of foreign Domi 
from all E ments to foreign Princes, 
could in the encumber Him. Tn ths 
He might have kept Himſelf with equal Dy 
and Advantage. He might have increaked 
Strength, whilſt other Princes waſted theirs 
might have been applied to as the Mediator, 
Arbitrator of theChriſtian World ; and havek 
his Account in all the Wars and Negotiat 
without being a Party in them. fle ai 
very contrary. A Roſe, bleſſed by the Pope; 
Emperor ſerving in his Army, and taking hv! 
a whimſical Project of Congue/ts, never delignts 
be made, and impoffible to be kept, if They 
been made, were ſufficient to draw Him in 
moſt extravagant Engagements; in which He 
ways played Cali againſtCounters, with Alli, 
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ly played Counters againſt Geli. His En- 
ments, of this Kind, became numberleſs, fre- 
7 inconſiſtent, and ſo very raſh and unad- 
V that whilſt his Aim, or his Pretence, was to 
2 Ballance between the great Powers of Zu- 
He more than once aſſiſted the ffronge/t to op- 
: the weake tet,— The Spring of all this ſtrange 
duct lay in the private Intereſts and Paſſions 
Ic, who became his fir Miniſter ve 
„ and was his Favourite earlier. If Henry t 
tiated ly, and was perpetuall 
Bubble of 1 with whom and — 
ted, This happened chiefly becauſe He 
i4Y firſt Place, the Bubble of his Mini- 
WWalſey's Avarice was fed, and his Am- 
r Emperor; by the Court of 
*; and by the of Rome, in Gir Turns. He 
orted Himſelf, in great Meaſure, at home by 
Opinion of his Credit abroad ; and his Maſter's 
our to Him was ſtrengthen d by the Art of 
ſt, whom He ſerved at his Maſter's and his 
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prevate 
Ives, ON which the whole Policy of this Nation 
D and the groſſeſt Mif- 


Coakdence to Wolſey, no Matter by what In- 
ments, his | Preſumption ſkreen'd the Miniſer 


his Suſpicion. 

bench for Welch to keep his Maſter from 

«ning to partieular Advice, or * 
oice 
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the Clamoursof the Publick. At the ſameT; 
we may fairly ſuppoſe (for the Monumeny 


from his Maſter, in the Style of Orders, with 


 Compla 
of them, for the Support of his Enterpri: 


* * 
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Voice of the People; becauſe it was eaſy to 
ſuade him that he wanted ns Advice ; that A 
not be deterved, though his People might; and iy: 
haps, that it was unbecoming a great Pring 
alter his Meaſures, or withdraw his Favour, 


Hiftory will juſtify us in ſuppoſing) that the I 
chers Son was not ſuch a Bungler, nor rende 
by a low Education, ſo void of Addreſs, as n 
know how to inſinuate without the Air of af 


and how to receive all his own Suggeſtions l 


utmoſt Demonſtration of implicit Submiſſion 
= Judgment, and abſolute Reſignation to 
il 5 
But however blind the Xing might be, the 
of the People continued open to his and ther! 
Intereſt. The Diſcontent grew general; and 
this general Diſcontent were owing the prind 
Difficulties, which Henry the eighth met with, 
ring the firſt half of his Reign.——As n 
ifance as he had been uſed to find in 
Parliaments, he durſt not always demand Mat 


Minifter ſoon put him upon the Expedient 
raiſing it by his own Authority. But theſe Atten 
were reſented warmly, and oppoſed ſo tur 
even when the rough Name of a Tax was chi 
into the ſofter Sound of a Benevolence, that then 
was obliged to retract; to compound; to e 
himſelf ; to diſavow his Ainiſſer; and to pan 
all Thoſe, who had been concerned in parts 
Eifurreftiens, from a Fear of one, which might W"* 


come wnrver ſal. 
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oPrince could be more firmly ſeated on his 


: one. No Prince could be leſs framed to brook 
4 &oofition. No Prince could be leſs ſuſceptible 
ear. And yet to this Point of Diſtreſs did 
ur the eighth bring himſelf, by truſting his firf# 
e too much; and regarding the Senſe of his 
ents too little. All Orders of Men concurred 
he AY theſe Occaſions ; and the Merchants ſignalized 


mſclves. Neither the Flattery, nor the Me- 
s of Molſecy could prevail bn them to be ſilent, 
ten they felt that their own and the national In- 
#; were ſacrificed, or neglected, at every Turn. 
ch leſs could they be couzened ſo far as to ex- 
& their Forunes in Trade, (the only Fortunes, 
ich Merchants acquired in thoſe Days) in order 
conceal the Blunder of a Minter, or to ftop 
Clamour againſt him. We find a remark- 
e Inflance of this Behaviour of the Merchants in 
Year 1528 ; when the Commerce of the Low 
tries, on which our woollen Trade depended 
cipally-at that Time, was interrupted by a 
ſar with the Emperor, which evidently took its 
e from no other Motive than a Pique of the 


3 
The ill Succeſs of theſe illggal Methods obliged 
King to have Recouſe to his Parliament; but 
Parliament thought like his People ; and the 
poſition given in the flauſe of Commons was 
as became the repreſentative Body of the 
on, That, which happened in the Year 
j23, is worthy of particular Obſervation, It 
not grounded only on the Exorbitancy of the 
n dmanded, but likewiſe- on the Nature of the 
ace, for which the Demand was made. As 
Bl as Prerogatrue as carryed at this Time; and 
adiſputed a Point as = Power of the Crown 
to 
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to make Var and Peace might be; yet it is un 
niable that the Commons would not give Mom 
without knowing how it was to be employ 
and that they proportioned their Grants to 
Judgment they made of the Reaſonableneſ,, 
Unreaſonableneſs of the Employment deſigned, 
MWolſey, the moſt infolent Miniſter our Nation 
ſeen at that Time, was however ſo far from obig 
ing to this Method of proceeding in the Hu 
Commons, that he opened to that Houſe, in a la 
Diſcourſe, the Reaſons of the King's Meaſure, 
he affected to call his own Meaſures ; and ende 
voured to prove the Neceſſity of ſupporting the 
Nay, when neither his Rhetoric> could perſua 
nor his Authority influence, he offered to debate 
whole Matter, and to anſwer the Objections 
Thoſe, who oppoſed the King's 
Fuſe rejected his Offer; (obſerved their Pom 
maintained their Dignity, They diſapproved 
War, wantonly yndertaken, and in which the 
tereſts of the Nation were not concerned. I 
ſhewed however their Regard to the Kang, by gi 
ing /ome Part of the Subſidy, and their Regard 
_ Kingdom, by refuſing, to the laſt, to give i 
whole, | e 
As for the Miniſter, he received the Mortihc 
tion, which he deſerved. Theſe 1 
poſitions, on the Part of the People andi the Fi 
lament, were really made to the Mister. 1 
the eighth ſeemed, on ſome Occaſions, to deſue ti 
they ſhould be ſo underſtood, even before N 
Favour began to be in its Wain ; and yet wel 
have no Reaſon to be ſurprized, if we conſidert 
true Character of this Prince, that theſe very Uj 
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aſt Liberty, and in Favour of arbitrary Power. 
wicked Miniſter, who neither gains, nor de- 
eto gain, the good Mill of a Nation, muſt ſe- 
re, and will endeavour to revenge, Himſelf, by 
cuading his Maſter to neglect it. Force and 

tion being the ſole Means, by which he can 
vintain his Power, and preſerve his ill-gotten 
wlth, it is neceſſary for him that the Prince, 
hom He ſerves, ſhould look upon Theſe as the 
e Expedients, by which Government can be 
ported. Wolſey purſued this abominable Scheme, 
þ Inked upon the King's Subjects, ſays Rapin, as jo 
m Slaves 3 and unfortunately for Them, He inſpi- 
the K ing by Degrees with the ſame Principles; and 
muated to Him, that He ought to conſider the Par- 
ment only as an Inſtrument to execute hit Will. — 
eſe were the Szeds He ſowed ; which fell on a 
nk Soil; and produced, in the latter Half of 
s Reign, ſuch bitter Fruit as this Nation 
er taſted before, nor ſince, Walſzy had 
en the Scandal and the Scourge of his Country, 
- he lived; and He continued to be ſo even in 
Grave, 
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LETTER X. 
HE Divorce of Henry the eighth and Cathe- 


rine of Arragon begins a new and moſt me- 
nble ra in the general Hiſtory of England ; 
indeed of all Europe. It is the Beginning 
Ewiſe of a new Period in the particular Reign, 
which We are ſpeaking. A King, who 
deen till now the great Aſſertor of the Au- 
ity of the Pope, and the great Defender of the 


F 2 Doctrin: 


| 
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Doctrine of the Church of Rome, - undertakes 
deftroy the former in his Dominions, and give 
veral incurableWounds to the 7atter, A Kin 
whoſe whole Attention had been employed ab 
and in whoſe Time there was no Treaty and ah 
Comventicle in Chriſtendom, wherein He had uu 
particular Agent and Intereſt, (as my Lord Hr 
expreſſes Himſelf) becomes wholly taken up yi 
domeſtick Affairs ; and if He looks abroad, duri 
the reſt of his Life, it is chiefly on Account 
what paſſes at home. He, who had connin 
at Seditions, and pardoned Inſurrectiont, grows i! 
atient of the leaſt Contradiction. He, wl 
ad often compounded with his Parliaments, 
ſubmitted to them on many Occaſions, dich 
all their Proceedings ; and the Voice of the L 
is little elſe than the Eccho of the Voice of 
King.—In ſhort ; He, who had been led, amuk 
governed by his Miniſter, drives, over- bears, tyn 
nizes ; butchers his Servants and his Yes, 
Commons and his Nobility, nh $595 
When Henry the eighth firſt engaged in the Af 
of the Divorce, He could not foreſee the Conl 
quences of it; becauſe He certainly did nat expe 
the Difficulties, which gave Occaſion to 
He went on during the two firſt Years, in 
beaten Road, by which ſo many others had go 
before to the ſame End; and He ſeemed to |! 
no View beſides That of employing the Author 
of one Pope to undo what the Authority of aui di 
Pope had done. Nay, after Cranmer had bey led 
to open other Views to Him, He ſeemed ſtil 
cling to Rome; reſolved to ſucceed any Way 
deſirous to ſucceed that Way. Happy live, 
it that He took his Meaſures no better, and ii 


He was no better ſerved on this Occaſjon than 
m 
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any others! He ſuffered himſelf to be 
nuſed by Clement the ſeventh, the leaſt ſcrupulous 
an alive; and who would have divorced Him, 
have done any other pontifical Job for Him, if 
e Lrague formed to reduce the Emperor's Power 
haly had fucceeded. But the Emperor's Power 
ere continuing to prevail, the Pope concluded 
s Treaty with this Prince on the moſt advanta- 
ous Terms. He obtained that favourite Point, 
which He would have ſacrificed not only the 
tereſts of Henry the eighth, but even Thoſe of the 
ws inf cucy itfelf, I mean the Re-eſtabliſhment of 
he Family of Medicis on the Ruins of the Fen- 
Liberty. The Loſs of Genoa, the total De- 
ruction of the French Army in the Kingdom of 
le, and ſeveral other Conſiderations, induced 
rancis the firſt to make his Peace with the Emperor 
lkewiſe, and to ſubmit to the Treaty of Cambray. 
Thus did Henry the eighth find himſelf at once 
appointed in the Expectations He had been 
nade to entertain from the Court of Rome, and 
eſtitute of all foreign Aſſiſtance; Francis being 
te only Ally, of whom He could avail himſelf to 
luence the Councils of Rome, in Oppoſition to 

e Emperor. | 
In this State of Affairs, Hey reſorted to That, 
wich will be always the beſt and ſureſt Reſerve 
fa King of Great Britain; the Inclinations, and 
fections of his People. He had not the Trouble 
i difpoling them, for He found them already diſ- 
ſed, to his Purpoſes. The Spirit, raiſed by 
Vc4iffe, about two Centuries before, againſt the 
Ulurpations of the Pope and the Clergy, was ſtill 
live, The Sufferings of the Lollards, as his Fol- 
ns were called, had not abated it. The Art 2 | 
F 3 | Printi 
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Printing had been propagated ; and the late 
cefs of Luther had encouraged it. There q 
Multitudes therefore, in all Parts of the Kinga 
who deſired a compleat Reformation of the C 
both in Doctrine and in Diſcipline. Others ag 
were content that the Papal Authority, grievoy 
its Nature, and ſcandalous in its Exercife, as 1 
as the extravagant Power and impertinent] 
munities of the Clergy, ſhould be taken away. 
they meant to go no farther. Many would | 
go even ſo far as This; but were ftill Slave 
all their Prejudices; and remained, in the Mi 
of this Defection, attached to the Pope, as wel 
to the corrrupted Doctrine, and the deprayed [ 
cipline of the Church. 

Whilſt the Divorce was ſollicited at Rome, 1 
the Proceedings, relating to it, were carried on 
the Direction, and under the Anthority oft 
Pope, it was the King's Affair; it was the A 
of his Minifters. But when it appeared imp 
ticable in this Method, and Henry reſolved, ind 
der to accompliſh it in another, to deliver him 
and his People from the Yoke of Rome ; the Al 
of the Diverce became a national Afﬀarr, and iy 
Cauſe of the King became the Cauſe of his Suh 
As He proceeded in it, He was encouraged 
proceed. The Concurrence of his People g 
every Day more general, and He was ſuppo u 
with the greateſt Warmth. He ſoon held d 
Clergy at his Mercy ; and the 4 Paryy \ 
broken and terrified, if not entirely cruſhed. 
During this eager Purſuit after eccleia/tical . 
berty, a Power very dangerous to civil Laberty 
erected. We obſerved before that the Prerogat 
had been carried high, and extended wide, in the Be 


of Henry the eighth, who obtained much by „ 
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ſobtained more by his Manner of con/trumg and 
ating the Law. His Son, parting with none 
his Authority, and improving the Conjuncture 
25 to acquire a great deal more, acquired ſo 
rs ouch at laſt, that the Power of the Crown ex- 
vowed by far that Proportion, which is conſiſtent 
25 ch the Security oh publick Liberty, and private 
nt H erty. It is true, indeed, that He always took 
Lre to have the Law on his Side; and would nei- 
venture on the Exerciſe of eis of Power 
ave Wzinſt it, or without it. His Experience, in 
e former Part of his Reign, had taught him the 
well W:nzer of ſuch a Conduct; and, in the /atter 
d D, he had no Occaſion to purſue it. The O- 
nion of the Nation went along with him now; 
„ Me, as exorbitant as his Demands frequently 


ie Time, They gave up to him, in a great De- 
ee, the /egilatrve Authority ; and his Proclama- 
u were made, under ſome Reſtrictions, equi» 
lent to As of Parliament. At another Time, 
bey aſcribed to Him a Sort of Infallibiluy; and 
ters Patent, under the great Seal, were made 
d eeſlary to determine the Articles of Faith, which 
len were to believe fully, and the Docirines, Rites 
d Ceremonies, which they were to obſerve and 
actice, under ſeveral Penalties. The ſuſpi- 
bus State of Affairs abroad was amplified to give 
Pretence to ene of theſe Laws; and the con- 
liel State of Religion at home, and the claſhing 
{Parties about it, might afford ſome Colour to 
he other, The Truth is, that any Pretence 


med, at this Time, to grant whatever the King 
red; a ſtronger Inſtance of which caanot be 
aimed than That of the Sub/idy, obtained in 
de Year 1540. Henry had got immenſe Riches 


E 4 by 


re, his Parkaments refuſed Him nothing. At 
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by the firft and ſecond Suppreſſion of Monafteri 
Principal Inducement to the /a/?, which was H 
wiſe the greate/?, was This; that the King miy 
be enabled, without taxing the People, to 
fend them againſt ſuch [rva/ions, as the Courth 
been pleaſed to ſuppoſe ; and with the Rumg 
of which the Nation had been purpoſely alarny 
"Theſe Invaſſons did not happen. Henry conti 
in Peace with all his Neighbours ; and yet, t 
very next Year, he not only accepted fromt 
Clergy of the Province of Canterbury, with Ne 
Approbation of Parliament, a Grant of the 
Part of their Revenue; but he demanded a 4 
fidy likewiſe of the Houſe of Commons. 80 
travagant a Demand could not but meet wi 
ſome Oppoſition. 'T he Subſidy however was gn 
ed in as large a Proportion, as if the Nation! 
been engaged in a dangerous War, The Rahb 
for granting it were almoſt burleſque. It wat 
firmed, by the King's Party, that He had laid 
2 S ums in ſecuring the Coaſts ; and that the l. 
ing his Subjects in Peace and Plenty c Him n 
than the mo? burthenſome War, Thus 
Precedent was made of converting into ard 
Aids of the Government thoſe heavy Taxes, whi 
ought never to be felt by the People, unleſs up! 
the mot extraordinary Occaſrons, That they ou 
to be laid in Time of War, neither was, . 
ever could be doubted. That they were equal 
neceſſary in Time of Peace, was now eftablilt 
by the 5 of the Court ; and we may bell 
that the Argument would have been urged 
ſtill more Force and Effect, if the Nation 
fallen, by the Management of the Courtiers W 
that Age, into ſuch a Situation as could nel 
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called properly a State of War, or a State of 


ace, 
The abſolute Power, which Henry the eighth ex- 
iſed over the Purſes, Lives, Liberties and Con- 
ences of his People, was due to the intire In- 
lence, which he had gain'd over the Parliament; 
d this Dependency of the two Houſes on the 
did, in Effect, eſtabliſh Tyranny by Law.-—— 
we look for the true Cauſe of this Dependency, 


"Wk: ſhall find it, as Rapin hath very judiciouſly ob- 
bee, in thofe Diviſions of the Nation, concern- 
be e Region, which I have mentioned above. 


he Party, which oppoſed all Reformation, by a 
gotted Attachment to the Diſcipline, as well as 
Jotrine of the Church of Nome, furniſhed the 
ng with as many Pretences for graſping at Pow- 
and ſqueezing mag out of his People, as 
bition could with, or Profiſion require. 
he other two Parties concurred with the King, 
| went together to a certain Point; That is, 
throw off the papal Yoke, and to leſſen the 
ower of the Clergy. But here they ſeparated, 
| went different Ways; one to carry the Refor- 
tim forward ; and the other to ſtop it, where it 
ond; whilſt the King ſeemed to keep ina mid- 
e Way between them both. Sometimes, 
Ie ſeemed to favour Thoſe, whoſe Principles led 
n to an intire Reformation; and he touched the 
"Irme, though with a gentler Hand than the 
line of the Church. Sometimes, he 
peared zealous for the Doctrine, and even for 
me Part of the Diſcipline; and the Manner, in 
ich he often executed that bloody Statute, the 
ww of fix Articles, would incline one to think 
ut he joined to his political Conſiderations a Tinc- 
of religious Prejudice on theſe Heads, But 
Fs | hows 
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however That was, certain it is that the Hoy 
which each of theſe imo Parties entertained q 
Ling, and the Fears, which they entertainel 
one another, occaſioned their continual Bid 
him, if I may be allowed to uſe fuch an Expy 
ſion. This Eolatioa formed then, what it 

ways muſt form, the moſt dangerous Conjundy 
to which Liberty can be expoſed. When the 
tives of contending Parties are founded on prin 
Ambition and Avarice, the Danger is great. H 
much greater muſt it be, when theſe Motive 
founded on Religion likewiſe ; when the He 
and Hearts of both Sides are heated even to 

thuſiaſm; when this Spirit mingles itſelf with t 
Spirit of Faction; ſo that fome through Folh, : 
ſome through Knavery, are ready to facrificejs 
lick Liberty to their particular Schemes of Reli 
In fuch Circumſtances as theſe was this Nati 
when Henry the eighth died; and if he had li 
Boz and Succeſſor, of full Age, and bold and ent 
prizing like himſelf, our Liberties had been | 
trievably loſt, according to all Appearances. 
Henry the eighth, by applying to his Parliament 
the extraordinary Powers, which he exercik 
and by taking theſe Powers for fuch Terms, 
under ſuch Reſtrictions, as the Parkament ii 
poſed, owned indeed ſufficiently that they didt 
belong of Right to the Crown, He owned li 
wiſe, in Effect, more than any Prince, wbb me 
before him, how abſolutely the Diſpoſition oft 
Crown of England, belongs to the People of E 
nd, by procuring ſo many different and oppo 
ttlements of it to be made in Parkament ; 
yet Tyranny was actually eſtabliſhed. Tbe u 
dom of our Government might flouriſh in pe 
tion; but certainly it did not ſubſiſt in ach 


— 
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In the Caſe therefore ſuppoſed above, our 
we-fathers would very ſoon have found how fa- 
it is, in any Circumſtances, by any Means, or 
nder any Pretences, to admit Incroachments on 
7 A ; and how vain it is, when theſe 
croachments are once admitted, for the Service 
ſome preſent Turn, to preſcribe Limitations to 
e Exerciſe, or Duration of them. 
But Providence directed the Courſe of T hings- 
, and broke thoſe Shackles, which we had' 
red for ourſelves. A Minority followed this tur- 
ent Reign; the Government was weak; the 
wrernors divided; and the Temper-of the Peo-- - 
e ſuch as made it prudent to ſooth them. This 
e Duke of Somerſet did, out of Inclination, and 
e Duke of Northumberland, out of Policy. To 
e farmer we owe not only the compleat Eſta- 
ſhment of the Church of England on the Ruins 
Pijery, but the firſt and great Steps, which 
ne made to reſtore a free Government. In the 
ry firſt Year of his Adminiſtration, ſeveral Acts, 
bich had paſſed in the Reign of Henry the eighth, . 
din ſome preceding Reigns, grievous to the 
ple, and deſtructive of Liberty, were repeal'd : 
u among others that abſurd Act, which gave 
Praclamations the Force of Laws, The Law of 
fix Articles was likewiſe repeal'd. Others were 
pained ; and ſeveral new Laws were made in- 
our of civil, as well as eccleſiaſtical Liberty; both 
nich got ſo much Strength, in the Reign of 
ward the fixth, that they were able to ſtand the 
t but violent Shock of Queen Mary's Reign. 
lus Princeſs lived long enough to confirm, not: 
I <ffiroy, our Reiigion by Perſecution. The ill- 
oWucerted Inſurrection of Myat gave Strength to 
ache, which prevailed at Court, and dif- 
- 81 » 


to bear a continual Sacrifice of her Intereſt 
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couraged, for ſome Time, all Oppoſition; 
the Methods taken to influence the Electia x 
to gain by Corruption the Members, who we 
choſen, were carried on ſo openly, that the pn 
for which each Man ſold himſelf, was publi 
known. No wonder then if the papal ' Authy 
was reſtored, and the Queen's Marriage with I 
lip the ſecond approved. But this State of Thin 
could not laſt long, nor was the Nation diſpok 


Rome and Spain. 

© The Parliament, corrupt as it was, began 
revolt againit the Court, The Spirit of Libery 
vived; and that Spirit, and the Spirit of Rek 
mation in Religion, had made more Progreſs 
was readily perceived. This Progreſs had be 
made principally among the Commons ; and thi 
fore, though the Authority of the Crown, of t 
Council, and of the great Lords kept up ol 
Appearances; yet there was a ſecret Fire burnin 
which muſt and would have broke out. TheE 
fects of the Cauſes, laid in the Reign of Han 
ſeventh, began now to appear. The Lands oft 
Nebility were leſſened, and Thoſe of the Comm 
increaſed. Trade had been encouraged for ſev: 
Years. We ſee that ſome Care had been take 
of it, even in the troubleſome Times of Edu 
the fourth, and very much was done towards ti 


—— 


Advancement of it in the Reigns of Henry th: 
venth and Henry the eighth, "The W:/t-Indies ! 
been difcovered about half a Century before ; a 
Part of the immenfe Treaſures, which fon 
from thence into Europe, began to increaſe theP 
fits; and, increaſing the Profits, to increaſe tl 
Induſtry of our Merchants. Henry the eighth | 
fold a very great Part of the Churgh Lands at l 


Price 
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ee, on purpoſe to engage the Body of the Na- 


1in one common Intereſt againſt the Romy 
. The Commons had made their Uſe of 
b Strain of Policy, and had got into very great 
ates in Lands, by Theſe as well as by other 
ans; ſo that the King, the Lords and the 
rh, who had formerly held ſo great an Over- 
ance of Property in Land, had now little 
re than one Third of the Whole belonging to 
m; the Conſequences of which were not fore- 
aby Queen Mary; neither did ſhe Iive Iong e- 
ugh to feel them in any great Degree? They 
not eſcape the Penetration of her Siſer. She 
efaw them; and the great Glory and Happi- 
ß of her Reign ma nes be attributed to this 
t Principle; that ſhe had the Wiſdom to diſ- 
n not only the actual Alteration, which was 
ady made, but the growing Alteration, which 
wuld every Day increaſe in the State of Property; 
at ſhe accommodated at once the whole Syſtem 
her Government to this great Change ; and 
ttead of depending upon Expedients, which were 
ww 80 longer of Seaſon, choſe the ſole Expedient, 
at remained, for making herſelf and her People 
My; which was to place the whole Stren 
d Security of her Government in the Affection: 
her People, and in her ſuperior Credit with 


hem, 


LETTER 


E have now brought theſe Remarks on the 
J Engliſh Hiſtory not only down to Times 
tle remote from our on; but to a Period, 
Mn the Monarchy ſettled on a new Foundation; 


upon 
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upon which it ſtill continues and reſts more fin 
than ever at this Hour. The Obferyationsthe 
fore, which remain to be made, in order 9 
luſtrate what hath been advanced, concerning 
Spirit of Liberty and the Spirit of Factin, wil 
theſe Reaſons be the more appoſite, the more 
fecting, and by Conſequence the more uſeful; } 
for theſe Reaſons likewiſe, it is probable that 
will become the Occaſions of louder Complii 
and of more impertinent Clamour. eh 
be ſincerely forry for This ; becauſe We look 
the Alarm, which hath been taken at our Ende 
yours to revive the Spirit, and to confirm andy 

gate the Doctrines of Liberty, in a Count 

where Liberty is ſtill avowed, and under a 
vernment, eſtabliſhed on the Principles 4 / 
as a moſt ſuſpicious and melancholy Sympte 

But the ſtronger this Symptom appears, the m 
incumbent We ſhall think it upon us to purket 

honeſt Deſign, to which We have devoted on 

ſelves with Conſtancy and Vigour. 

The ſhameleſs Crew, who write againſt the 
Country, as they would write againſt their 6 
for Hire, ſhall have little Regard from us. 
ſcandalous Licence, with which They have 
ſumed to draw odivus Parallels, and the Impudene 
with which They have imputed theſe Parall 
us, have been abundantly expoſed already. 
few, the very few Things, which they have 
in Point of Fact, or Argument, have be 
often anſwered ; perhaps too often, conſideri 
how little Weight They carried with Them, 4 
how little Impreſſion They were capable of ma 
ing on the Underſtanding, even of Theſe, whob 
ether Reaſons for inclining to that Side of the Qut 
tion. The Ribaldry, which theſe Scribblers en 
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hath been and will continue to be deſpiſed, 
anſwered. It cannot be expected that wa 
11d take Notice of every little, frivolous, 
Wiſh, Declamation, which appears in publick, 
erer ſome Perſons may demean themſelves by 
tending to admire them. The Menaces affec- 
ly and ang" thrown out on one Side, and 
Flattery, ſervilely offered on the ather, are e- 
ly Objects of our Contempt; and if We take 
tle Notice of the former, once for all, before 
e proceed any farther in theſe Remarks, it is 
dy becauſe We cannot underſtand them to be 
Language of theſe I/riters, When They talk 
this Style, They ſpeak the Language of Him, 
o guides their Pens, and who is known to re- 
id their Labours. To Him therefore it may 
the improper to addreſs ourſelves in the follow- 
Manner. E | 
* The Perſons, whom you threaten, Sir, nei- 
ther value your Favour, nor fear 2 Anger. 
Whenever you attempt any Act of Power againſt 
any of them, you ſhall find that you have to 
with Men, who know they have not offend- 
ed the Law 3 and therefore truſt they have not 
offended the Xing; who know They are ſafe, 
* long as the Laws and Liberties of their Coun- 
ty are ſo; and who are ſo little deſirous of be- 
ng ſafe any longer, that they would be the firſt . 
to bury themſelves in the Ruins of the Britiſb 
Conſtitution, if You, or any Miniſter, as deſ- 
perate as Jou, ſhould be able to deſtroy it. But 
kt us aſk, on this Occaſion, what Lou are, who 
who thus preſume to threaten Are 
not One, whoſe Meaſure of Folly and Eugquity is 
full; who can neither hold, nor quit his Pow- 
r with Impunity; and over whoſe Head the 
"7; — _ 
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© long-gathering Cloud of national Vengeany 
1 — * burſt ? Is it not Time 
% Sir, inſtead of threatening” to attack other, 
* conſider how ſoon You may be attacked Yau, 
"7 How- many Crimes may be char 
on Yau and Yours, which almoſt every Mo 
« prove; and how many more are ready to | 
* into Light, as ſoon as the Power, by wh 
& Neu now conceal them, ſhall determine? 
When next You meditate Revenge on your 
© oerſaries, remember this Truth. The Ly 
© muſt be dgſtroyed, before They can ſuffer, er 


*« eſcape.” 
fee: now return to our Subject. In 
early Days of our Government, after the M 
Invaſion, the Commons of England were ni 
formidable in their collective, than conſiderable 
their repreſentative Body ; by their Numbers ine 
traordinary Emergencies, rather than by 
Weight in the ordinary Courſe of Govemm nne 
In later Days, they began to acquire fome of ! 
Fight by Degrees. They repreſented Grievant 
They gave, or refuſed Subſidies ; and they ext 
Ciſed, in a regular, ſenatorial Manner, the Po 
ers lodged in them by the Conſtitution ; but i 
they did not obtain the intire Weight, till they we 
wholly emancipated ; and they were not fo, 
the great Change, which we are ſpeaking of, b 
pened. Before this Time, they had too much 
the Dependency of Tenants; and the King, the 
bility and the C7rgy had too much of the Superi 
rity of Landlords, This Dependency of the C 
mons, added to That, which the Crown frequent 
found Means of creating, either by influenc 
their Elections, or by corrupting their Repreſent 
tives, (notwithſtanding all the Prow/ions 1 
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it it, which we have touch'd in a * former 
xr) kept this Part of the Legiſlature in ſuch a 
te, as made it unable fully to anſwer the End 
is Inſtitution 3 and the Syſtem of our Govern- 
it was by Conſequence, in this Reſpect, de- 
tive. | ; i 
Could Henry the ſeventh have found Means, as 
reduced the Nobzlity lower, to have hindered 
Commons from riſing higher; could He have 
ned a Way to the Diminution of the Property 
the Lords, and have prevented that Increaſe of 
fame Property amongſt the Commons, to which 
the contrary, he gave Occaſion, and which 
me and Accidents conſpired to bring about; 
 Ballance of this Government would have been 
ly loft, though the outward Forms of it had 
n preſerved, Our Liberty would have been loft 
Conſequence ; and our Kings, with an Houfe 
lid and an Houſe of Commons, and all the Ap- 
ances of limited Monarchs, might have been as 
my as thoſe Princes are, who govern Coun- 
s, where no ſuch Conſtitution prevails. The 
aon of This will appear plain to Thoſe, who 
member what hath been obferved, in ſome of 
former Papers, that a dependent Exerciſe of the 
5, lodged in the twa Houſes of Parliament, will 
anger, and may, more effectually than any o- 
t Expedient, deſtroy Liberty; and that the 
ervation of our Freedom is no Way to be ſe- 
rd but oy a free and independent Exerciſe of theſe 
rs, Now, ſuch an Exerciſe could not have 
unued, much leſs have been improved, if Hen- 
te ſeventh had been able, at the ſame Time, 
waken his Nobility, and to keep his Commons 
from 


— 
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from acquiring new Strength. But This wy 
- practicable. At leaſt, it was not attemy 
Henry the ſeventh haſtened to the Cure of that 
which preſſed him moſt, the Power of the Ny 
as his Son ſoon afterwards effectually reduce 
exorbitant Power of the Clergy; and in gull 
down theſe Powers, which, as they were c 
tuted, and had been exerciſed, hurt the ( 
more than they ſerved the People, theſe Prince 
came the 5 of raiſing another Pn 
Which is the beſt, if not the ſole effectual R 
againſt Uſurpations of illegal, and Abuſes of 
gal Prerogatives ; and which, at the ſame Ti 
can never be applied to do any real. Hurt ty 
Crown, unleſs in Caſes where it is bent and fo 
to do this Hurt by the Crown itſelf, in the 
Place, againft the natural Tendency and Din 
on of it. 5 
This Increaſe of the Property of the « len 
by taking off from them a conſtant Depenan e 
one Sort, and by rendering them leſs obno xi 
an occaſional Dependency of another, gave gre 
Dignity, and added greater Weight, in the! 
lance of Government, to their repre/entatrue 0 
The Houſe of, Commons became more powe 
without the Attribution of any new: Powers, 
purely by the different Manner, in which 
Independenqy, the Effect of their Property, endl 
them to exerciſe the ſame Powers, which the) 
joyed before. A Concert with a few great l 
and a feiw leading Prelates, was now no longe! 
ficient to guide the Senſe of Parliament, an 
eſtabliſh the Meaſures of Goverment ; no, note 
in Caſes, where this Concert might be exten” 
to fome of the Commms Themſelves. Ini, 


and Cabal became unneceſſary, when the nai* 
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oft was wiſely purſued ; and ineffectual, when 
„as not. The Way was open to gain the Par- 
„by gaining the Nation; but to impoſe on 
Nation, by gaining the Parliament was hard; 
the Werght without Doors determined, in thoſe 
the eight within, The ſame Cauſes, 
ich rendered the Houſe of Commons more con- 
able to the Court, to the Nobility, to the Clergy, 
the Commons themſelves, rendered likewiſe the- 
le Body of the Commons of more Importance to 
% who were choſen to repreſent them. Be- 
s which, the Frequency of new Elections, 
ich was deemed an — Burthen, gave 
Nation frequent Opportunities of modell 
rereſentative Body, according to the — 
| Inclinations of the callectiue Body. From 
ct it followed, that that Credit and Influence 
he Nation, which can only be acquired and 
eyed by adhering to the national Interęſt, be- 
e the fole Means of maintaining a laſting Cre- 
and Influence in the Houſe of Commons z = 
ap- 
than 


chthe Harmony of Government, and the 
> of Prince and People depended more 
. 
bus were we brought back, in Times very di- 
t, and in Circumſtances very different, to the 
les of Government, which had prevailed a- 
neſt our Saxon Anceſtors, before they left 
mary, Whatever particular Pre-eminences, 
Powers, were veſted in the principal Men, the 
at Affairs of State were directed by the whole 
h of the Nation, De minoribus Principes, 
Majoribus omnes. | 

ach were the natural Effects of this new Settle- 
8"; 2nd thus our limited Monarchy became ca- 
of as much Perfection, as Wiſdom and fa- 
vour- 
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vourable Accidents can communicate to any hy 
Inftitution ; for can We raiſe our Ideas of 
Kind of Perfection higher than ordering the 
tribution of Property and Power in ſuch a M. 
that the Privileges of the People, and the Pre 
tive of the Crown, cannot be taken away, 
with their own Conſent, or by their own I 
Now to this Point of Perfection was the ( 
ſtitution of our Government brought, and f 
it could not be brought; - becauſe it is impo 
to ſecure either Prince, or People againſt Them 
or againſt the Effects of their own Condu? 
One Part of what hath been ſaid upon thi 
jet will not, I think, be diſputed. The | 
perhaps, may ſeem a Paradox ; and a Settlen 
which rendered our Government more demi 
Will not be readily allowed to have been ady: 
eous to the Crown, though it muſt be alloy 
— been ſo to the People. Let us ex 
therefore whether it was reall; ſo, or not. 
In all limited Monarcbhies, and we are not ſpe: 
of any other, the Power of preferving he! 
tations mult be placed ſomewhere. The Que 
therefore is, whether it can be placed more ad 
tageouſly, even for the Crown as well as the P 
than in the whole Body of the Nation. 
Whilſt the Commons had not Property enou 
have any Share in this Power, the ſole C 
which could be oppoſed to the Incroachme 
the Crown, was the Power of the Barons a 
the Clergy. But theſe two Orders of Men 
their particular Intereſts, frequently oppolit 
each other, and to Thoſe of the People, as wel 
Thoſe of the Crown ; ſo that they were not 
very incapable of forming a ſecure Barrier te 
beriy, but their Power became terrible and 
ge 
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tions, which began, renewed, fomented the 
Wars of York and Lancaſter, as well as the vi 
Conduct of Richard the ſecond, and the weak( 
duct of Henry the ſixth. Redreſs of Grier: 
and ſufficient Security againſt them for the fi 
might have ſatisfied the Peeple, if they had 
left to Themſelves ; but nothing leſs than N 
lutions of Government could fatisfy the Fa 
into which the great Men were divided, and 
which They divided the Nation, by their Inf 
over the People, and by the Advantage, N 
the ill Conduct of the Yorki/ts' and Lans 
gave to each other. 

Thus We ſee how unſafely for the Crm 
well as inſecurely for the People, that Propery 
Power, which is neceſſary to preſerve the 
tions of our Monarchy, was placed before theT 
when that great Change in the one and the 
happened, which makes the Subject of this 
courſe. But as ſoon as this Change did happen 
Crown was no longer expoſed to the ſame Miſd 

When the little Power, which Henry the 
F France had in the Town of Rochelle, was ol 
ted to Him, He made an Anſwer worthy « 
heroick Spirit. Ide, faid He, all I diſre i d 
in doing nothing but what I ft. — This 
deration of Temper is, in all Governments, the 
and, in limited Monarchies, the only ſure and * 
rable Foundation of Power. By preventing 
louſy in the People of the Prince, it takes aw: 
Advantage againſt his Government from H 
and the more watchful the People are over | 
Liberties, the more ſenſible will they be of thy 
deration, and the more grateful for it. I 
proceeds always without Reaſon ; but it can! 


ly ever ſucceed without Pretence, and = 
ret 
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ence will hardly be found under ſuch a Go-. 
ment, | 

hen a Prince, who manifeſts this Moderation 
ſemper, purſues the true Intereſt of his —_ 
uffers no other Intereſt to come into any 

of Competition with it, far from being the 

& of their Zealouſy, he will be the principal 
} of their Affection; and if he joins to this 
ger of Googneſs That of Ability, He will be 
wincipal Object of their Confidence likewiſe, 

& are the ſtrongeſt Chains, by which a People 
be bound to their Prince; eaſier indeed, but 
fronger than Thoſe of Adamant, by which 
mus the elder boaſted that He had ſecured the 
iy of Syracuſe to his Son; Force, Fear, a 
tude of Troops, and a Guard of ten thouſand 
urians. A Prince, who eſtabliſhes his 
emment on the Principles of Affection, hath 
Thing to hope and nothing to fear from his 
le, A Prince, who eftabliſhes his Govern- 
ton any other Principles, acts in Contradiction 
ke very End of his Inſtitution. What Objec- 


1 berefore could be made, even on the Part of 

aun, to a Settlement of Pr and Power, 
By i put the Guardianſhip of Li into ſuch 
* (Sas never did, nor never will invade the Pre- 
te e and Authority of the Crown, whilſt they 


employed to thoſe Purpoſes, for which alone 
were intruſted? It is confeſſed, that if a Prince 
dattempt to eſtabliſh his Government on any 
Principles than Theſe ; if he ſhould chuſe to 
id rather on deceiuing, corrupting, or forcing 
feople, than on gaining their Afedion and 
Pace ; He might feel the Weight of their 
erty and Power very heavy in the Scale againſt 
But then it muſt be confeſſed likewiſe, that, 
in 
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in ſuch a Caſe, this Oppoſition of the Þ 
would be juſt ; and that the Prince, not the P, 
would be anſwerable to Himſelf and his Fan 
to God and to Man, for all the ill Conſeque 
which might follow. 

We hope that We have ſaid nothing, in a 
to ſhew the Excellency of our Conſtitutim, 
ſettled about the Time of Queen El:zabeth, vl 
is not agreeable to Reafon ; and ſure We are 
the Truth of theſe general Propoſitions vil 
confirmed by the particular Examples, which 
to follow. — The Reign of Queen Aua 
be one continued Proof, that the Power of pn 
ving the Limitations of a Monarchy canno 
placed better, for a good and wiſe Prince, tha 
the whole Body of the People; and that the & 
Liberty will give greater Strength, as well a 
cure greater Eaſe, to the Government of ſi 
Prince, than any abſolute Monarch can hoy 
find in the moſt abject Spirit, which Princip 
blind Submiſſion and paſſrve Obedience are capal 
inſpiring. — The Reigus immediately fi 
This, will be one continued Proof, that whe 
the Power of the People hath been exerciſed ag 
the Crown, it hath been owing primarily to 
weak Management and Obftinacy of the G 
and to the unhappy Choice, which thoſe F 
made of governing by Factions, in Oppoſiti 
the Senſe and Intereſt of the Nation. 
whence it will follow that the great Calam 
which befel our Country, in the Middle 9 
laſt Century, are unjuſtly charged on the Sp 
Liberty, or on the Nature of the Britiſn Conſt 
of Government, 
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HERE is no Part of our Annals, nor per- 
haps of the Annals of any other Country, 
ch deſerves to be more ſtudied, or to be oftner 
to Remembrance, both by Thoſe, who go- 
and by Thoſe, who are governed, than the 
on of Queen Elizabeth. e ſhall not how- 
r deſcend into all the Obſervations, which 
fords ; nor even into all Thoſe, which might 
xrly ſerve to our preſent Purpoſe. 

In (ome * Papers We made a few Remarks on 
lun, and on that of King James the firſt, 
pprehend that the Contraſte between Them 
ered very ſtrong on that Occaſion, This 
ſte will probably appear ſtill much ſtronger, 
by Conſequence be the more inſtructive, when 
Remarks, and Theſe We are going to make, 
fe to center in one ſingle Point; to ſhew that 
Conduct of Queen Elizabeth, under great Diſ- 
tages, produced all the good Effects, which 
ne, or People could defire; becauſe it was 
y ſuited to the Nature of our Government ; 
reas the Conduct of King James the firft, 
o had many and great Advantages, which his 
eceſſor wanted, made his Reign grievous to 
P.yple, uneaſy to Himſelf, and acceſſory to 
* Misfortunes, which befel his Son ; becauſe 
x ill-ſuited to the Nature of our Government, 
founded on Principles deſtructive of Liberty. 


Sec the Ergft/man, No. 137, 138, 139. 
- hs | Few 
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Few Princes (no, not even her Cotempc 
Henry the fourth of France) have been ever raily 
a Throne under more diſadvantageous Cir, 
ſtances, or have been ſurrounded In it with x 
complicated Difficulties, than Queen Elizabeth, 
Let us take a general Survey of them. 

The Diviſion and Animoſity of Pariigs 
been carried to the Height of religious } 
The Cruelty of Queen Mary's Reign, in w 
much proteſtant Blood had been ſhed, and 
That of her Ser with Difficulty ſpared, tend 
of courſe the perſecutimg Side more deſperate, 
the other more exaſperated. It is hard to ima 
that Queen Elizabeth had been able to cult 
many perſonal Attachments to herfelf, before 
came to the Crown; except That of dir M 
Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigb, and perhaps q ich 
or two more. Her Impriſonment for a Time, 

the great Conſtraint, under which {he lived 
ring her Si/ter's whole Reign, gave her little 
portunity for it ; and the jealous Eye, with'y 
Gardiner and other eccleſiaſtical Zealots obk 
her Conduct, made it dangerous to attempt! 

In general, the Prote/tants deſired herSucreli 

and the Papi/ts feared it. But the fm ae 
under Oppreſſion, and even a Kind of Pn ot 
The latter had the whole Authority of the U 
and the State in their Hands, in this Kingdm;Þ 
That of Ireland, bigotted to Popery, and pm 
Rebellion, was at their Devotion, — The Wit 
teftants themſelves were, diyided.; and 1 
who meant equally a Reformatian, fell into the 
moſt Aſperity againſt each Uther, concerning 
Manner of making it, and the Paint, to wh 
ought to be carried, on account of  Relgim u th, 
as of Polcy, . ä 
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in this divided State, and in the Ferment, which 
h Diviſions muſt neceſſarily cauſe, Queen Eli- 
4 found the People, whom ſhe came to govern. 
rely, a more nice and perilous State can hardly 
imagined ; eſpecially for Her, who was led by 
ination, and determined by particularCircum- 
ices of Intereſt, to eftabliſh the Reformation; 
hat is, to declare for the weakef?, though not the 
"SS mmerous Party. : 
lt is obſerved (I think by Nathaniel Bacon in his 
rica and political Diſcourſes) that the Methods 
ken by Henry the ſeventh to accumulate Treaſure, 
ae a rich King indeed, but did not inrich the 
un. His Son had ſeveral Opportunities of do- 
p both ; inſtead of which He impoveriſhed Him- 
F the Crown, and the People, by all the Methods, 
hich the moſt wanton Profuſion could invent. 
exhauſted the Wealth of the Nation. He did 
ne, He debaſed the Com, by mingling it with 
per, and loaded the Publick with Debts. 
ce again were conſiderably increaſed in the 
mn of Edward the fixth. Queen Mary was ſa 
From diminiſhing them, that one of the princi- 
Complaints againſt her Adminiſtration, next 
the Cruelty ſhe exerciſed, was the great Diſſipa- 
n of the A occaſioned by her Reſtitutions 
the Church, and by her new Foundations of 
ö feries. In this low, incumbered State 
en Elizabeth found the Revenues of the Crown, 
Uthe Wealth of the Nation. 
Her Situation abroad was ſtill worſe than her 
ation at home. Calais, and the other Englih 
Iefions in Picardy, had b&en loſt in a Quarrel, 
re the Intereſt of England had no Coneern. 
Ir the gake of Spain, We had War with France. 
e War with Scotland ſtill continued; and Queen 
co Elizabeth 
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_ Elizabeth had no one Alh, on whoſe Aſſiſtance 
could depend. 
Such diſtreſſed Situations are rare; and wh 
They have happened, They have been often 
dered leſs difficult in Reality, than in Appearane 
by ſome particular Circumſtances, which haye 
tended them. But when Elizabeth began 
Reign, no ſuch Circumſtances exifted in ber 
vour. On the contrary, almoſt 4 
ſtance aggravated her Diſtreſs. The Thus A 
France and Spain were filled neither by old AN 
worn out with Age and Cares; nor by weak Af 
ual to their Rank and Rasa nor 
Children, under the Tuition of Regents. Hay 
. reigned in France ; Philip the ſecondin 
rinces, in the Vigeur of their Age ; of great 
bition; of great Talents; and ſeconded by ih: 
able Minijters and Generals in Europe. ou 
French Monarchy had been growing up, from 
Time of Leis the eleventh, towards that Full: 
of Power and Affſuence of Wealth, at which ? 
Spaniſh Monarchy m already arrived. BK 
has Princes were, by Bi and b N 
tached to the Court 2 Eeable E | 


the Renato; and fuch by Con T 

tzabeth. Henry the ſecond had a ff 

Cares for being ſo. He graſped, in his ame. 

ous Views, the Crown of England, as wells in 

of Scotland ; and looked on E lrzabeth, Wi: : 

the Uſurper of a Right, ing to ec 
Daughter in Law. Philip, indeed, kept * 


1A and affected Meaſures with Ela, 
long as He apprehended the Union of fon 

Crowns in the Houle of Valuis; but this A 
herifion was ſoon at an end; 2 even his & 27 


of Friendſhip with it. Henry the ſecond, a hee 
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ee Son, Francis the ſecond, died in about tw? 
rs. The Deaths of theſe Princes did, per- 
ns, diminiſh the Difficulties and Dangers, to 
ich Queen Elizabeth ſtood expoſed on one Hand; 
then They increaſed theſe Difficulties and 
ve 8W:ngers on the other; fince they took off all Re- 
int from Philip, in Purſuit of his Enterprizes 
at her. His Life laſted almoſt as long as 
rs, and his inveterate Enmity as long as hisLife. 
ne Another Source, from which Difficulties and 
Hoc were inceſſantly ariſing to Queen Elixa- 
, hy in the Objections, which the Papi/ts made 
her Title, on a Principle of Relggian; and which 
re but too really, tho* indirectly, abetted by 
me Proteſtants, on a Principle of Fam. 
iſt Diſputes about the Succeſſion to the Crown 
ne confined to England, and turned on Maxims 
our own Growth, if I may uſe that Expreſſion, 
ſe have ſeen how little Regard was paid to the 
, and to the pretended diume, indefrarable Right 
Princes, But when foreign Nations came to be 
ted in the Succeſſion of our Crown, They 
wceeded on other Notions ; not on D e, which 
h Cy/tom and Law had eftabliſhed here. 

The Attacks, of this Kind, made on Queen 
4%:th, were the more grievous to Her, becauſe 
dey not only united the Roman-Cathzlick Powers 
inf her; but they made the Diviſions wider 
K more irreconcileable at h:me ; where ſhe placed 
chief Strength and Security of her Government. 
V Queen of Scotland, was a Pretender, nei- 
ter 2bjured in England, nor diſavowed and un- 
Ported in other Countries. Sovereign of one 
PR”! of the Iſland, ſhe had a powerful Party in 
gn; Wife of the Dauphin, and after t 
| Ween of France; encouraged and aſſiſted by her 
ö G 3 Uncles, 
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Uncles, who poſſeſſed more then regal Power 
that Kingdom; by Spain, and by the whole pq 
Intereſt ; ſhe was juſtly formidable to Queen þ 
zabeth, as long as ſhe lived. Another 
cumſtance made Her fo ſtill more. The duc 
of the Reformation ſeemed to increaſe the Zeal 
Thoſe, who continued in the Communion of t 
Church of Rome. The Influence of the Ce 
Rome became conſequently ſtronger at this P 
of Time. It appeared both in France and 
England too as powerful, though not as ſuccek 
here at leaſt, as it had appeared in the elever 
Century, in the Days of the brave, but uafort 
Emperor, Henry the fourth, and of that info 
Fryar, Gregory the ſeventh. Even this C 
cumſtance may juſtly ſeem to have been infor 
by another; by the Eſtabliſhment of the Or 
of Zeſuits. This Order, the Off- ſpring of an 
Spaniard, has had the principal Honour, tha 
other religious Orders have endeavoured to fl 
it, of giving to the Pepe an Authority like II 
which was exerciſed by the King g. the Aſſaſ 
or the old Man + the en as He is 
ſome of the French Hiſtorians; an Author 
which proved fatal to Henry the third and 
the fourth of France; and which had like to ha 
proved ſo to Queen Elizabeth, and even to her 3 
ceſſor. 
Such were the Difficulties and Dangers, vb 
encompaſſed this Princeſs. The Situation of £ 
land, in her Time, reſembled That of a To 
powerfully beſieged witheut, and expoſed to Tit 
chery and Sedition within, That a Town, inf 
Circumſtances, ſhould defend itſelf, and even fo 
the Enemy, by its own Strength, to raiſe! 
Siege, hardly falls within the Bounds of Proba; 
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wer i But that all This ſhould happen, and the 
hitants feel none of the Inconveniencies of a 
and obſtinate Siege, nay, that They ſhoylc 
opulent, during the Continuance of it, an 
0 themſelves at laſt better able to offend the 
ll | y than They were at firſt to defend their 
., ſeems an Adventure of ſome extravagant 
mance. But it conveys a true Image of this 
bn. Unallied and alone, Queen Elizabeth 
and ntained a glorious and ſucceſsful War againſt . 
Wb crcateft Power ard the richeſt Potentate in 
je, She diſtreſſed him in the Vaſt-Indies. 
inſulted him in Spam. She took him from 
Empire of Sea. She fixed it in Herſelf. She 
Bee all the Projects of univerſal Monarchy 
Sn; and ſhook to the Foundations the moſt 
bitant Power, whichever diſturbed the Peace, 
ai threatened the Liberties of Europe. She ſup- 
el the oppreſſed People of the Netherlands, 
inſt the Tyranny of their Prince. She ſup- 
| the Proteſtant Subjects of France, againſt 
erine of Medicis and her Sons, thoſe execrable 
Withers of their People, She ſupported the 
Ms of France, Henry the third and fourth, a- 
int the Ambition of the Princes of the Houſe 
LTrain?, and the rebellious League of their 
Subjects. She, who ſeemed to have every 
ling to fear in the Beginning of her Reign, be- 
te in the Progreſs of it terrible to her Enemies. 
e Pretender to her Crown loſt her own. The 
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5 v, who appeared at firſt ſo favourable to the 
i been of Scotland, became at laſt as defirous to fa- 
1 de the Life of that unfortunate Princeſs to the 


rity of Queen Elizabith, Whilſt War, Con- 
uon, and the Miſeries which attend Them, 
22d in the Dominions of Thoſe, who bent their 
G 4 Aim 
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Aim-at the Diſturbance of her Government; 
preſerved her Subjects in Peace and in Plz 
Whilft the Glory of the Nation was carried | 
by Atchievements in Var; the Riches and 
Strength of it were raiſed by the Arts of Pea 
fuch a Degree, as former Ages had never { 
and as We of this Age feel in the 0 
Well therefore might my Lord Bacon, ſpe 
ing of Queen Elizabeth, ſay, As for ber 
ment, Iaſſure myſelf I ſhall not exceed, if I ds off 
that this Part of the Iſland never had forty- fue 
of better Times; and yet not through the Calmnel 
the Seaſon, but through the Wiſdom of. her Nin 
Having made theſeRemarks on the Difficult 
and on the Succeſs, which attended. Queen I 
beth ; it is Time to conſider the Cauſe, which 
duced the ſtupendous Effects of her Reign. 
this Cauſe is, I think, very plain. She was 1 
enough to ſee clearly into the Nature of t 
Government, at the Head of which ſhe 
placed; and to know that + the ſupreme Hed 
ſuch a Government awes a ſupreme Service to the ul 
She was wiſe enough to know that, to beP 
Ful, ſhe muſt either u/urp on her People; 
Them; or gain Them. The two firft, ſhek 
were hard, dangerous and diſhonourable. 1 
laſt, ſhe ſaw, was eaſy, ſafe and glorious. 
Head and her Heart concurred to determine | 
Choice. She made Herſelf very ſoon the moſt 
ular Perſon in the Kingdom. In her Reign, 
denſe of the Court, the Senſe of the Parkament, 
the Senſe of the People, were the ſame ; and Wis 
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Auvancement of Learning, Lib. I . 
+ ee Nath. Bacon's Hiſt. and Pol. Diſcourſe. 
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x ſhe exerted her own Strength, ſhe exerted the 


ole Strength of the Nation, Nothing ſheaſked 
ever refuſed by Parliament; becauſe ſhe aſked 


we. She threw Herſelf fo intirely on the Mec- 
of her Subjects, that ſhe ſeemed to decline all 
er Tenure of the Crown. At leaſt, ſhe was 
very ſolicitous about clearing her Title to it 
Deſcent. An Act, declaring her Right accord- 
the Order of Succeſſion ſettled in Parliament 35 
ry the eigbth contented Her; and ſhe neglected 
Precaution, which her Ser had taken, in 
ting the Het, which excluded them both from 
Crown, repealed, as far as it related to Her- 
The particular Reaſons of her Conduct, in 
þ Caſe, might 12 be gueſſed at with more 
bability than They have been; but certainly 
general Reaſon outweighed them all in the 
nd of this heroical Princeſs. She knew that 
er the Subtlety of Lawyers and political 
fs might influence Opinions, nothing but her 
Cmdudt could give her the Hearts of her Peo- 
Theſe ſhe deemed her great Security. Theſe 
xquired ; and the little Gloſſes, which might 
been put on her Title, ſhe deſpiſed. The be- 
wt only tyed, but knit to her People was her Aim; 
| ſhe purſued this great Point of View, on all 
ions; the leaſt, as well as the greateſt ; and 
n on Thoſe, where ſhe thought it neceſlary to 
or to reprimand. Nature, as well as Art, 
Her for this Conduct. She had Dignity 
Wour Pride. She was affable, without ſink- 
into low Familiarity z and when ſhe court- 
ber People, ſhe courted Them like a Queen. 
s Popularity was ſometimes carried fo far, 
Min her Manners, and in her Expreffions, 
8 5 that 


bing, which would have been refuſed by the 
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that her Enemies have endeavoured to m 
paſs for groſs and fulſome Affectation; and 
fuch, indeed, it ought to have paſſed, if it had g 
alone. It might have ſhocked; inſtead of al 
ing, if it had not been ſeconded by every Ag 
of her Life, and contradicted by none, = Le 
now conſider therefore, in ſome Inftances, 
that Conduct was, which convinced her People 
intirely of her CHI and her Wiſdom ; and wi 
procured Her large Returns of Gratitzde, of I 
of Afeclion and Leal. (10. 
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Firſt and eſſential Condition, toward 
taining the Love and Confidence of a 
People, is to be neither feared nor deſpiſed by th 
. Elizabeth was, : no Time, u ay Dar 
of the /atter ; and ſhe ſoon put Herſelf aboye 
the Suſpicions, which might have expoſed He 
the former. The only Difference between | 
and her Parliament, which carried any Paſlio 
Unkindneſs with it, happened in the ninth 
of her Reign. It was founded on the Apptet 
ſions of the Dangers, which would ariſe after 
Death, if the Succeflion was not fixed during 
Life. But We do not find the leaſt Inſinuati 
any Jealouſy of her Government; though 
Heat of both Houſes, at that Moment, was 
great to have concealed any Uneaſineſs, which 
hin at their Hearts. That ſhe was fond en6 
of her Prerogatrue is certain; but then ſhe tc 
Care that it ſhould never be grievous z or ti 
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Le: ſo, on ſome Occaſions, to particular Per- 
ind s it ſhould appear, by the Occaſions them 
and by the Manner of exerciſing it, ſpecious 
Fa die Publick.— The Preregatiue certainly run 
in choſe Days. Her Grandfather had raiſed 
2 Cunning, and her Father by Violence. The 
ger of the Privy Cauncil in civil Affairs, and 
anſerian Power of the Star- Chamber in crimi- 
Affairs, as my Lord Bacon very properly ſtiles 
took too much of the Pleas of the rown and 
the commian Pleas out of their proper Channels, 
* ſerned rather to ſcare Men from doing Wrong, 
* db any Man Right.——But the Exerciſe of 
Peters having continued in four preceding 
72s, the People were accuſtomed to it; and 
ke being taken to give no flagrant Occaſion of 
kmour againft it, We are nat to wonder if it 
& borne, . without Oppoſition or Murmur, in a 

In oo as This. | 
The High-Commefſion Court, that We may quote 
uber Inftance, had no Doubt very extraordi- 
7 Powers. The Biſhops, who held the prinei- 
Way in it, exerciſed by theſe Means two very 
at Authorities at the fame Time; one, as Or- 
tries in their Dioceſes; the other, as Judges in 
Curt; ſo that they might fine and impriſon ; 
well as excommunicate and deprive, Now, it is 
very probable that the Parliament, who thought 
firſt of theſe Powers too much (as may be ſeen 
the Attempts made againſt it, in the 28th 
ar of this Reign) were very well pleaſed to ſee 
ſecond in the ſame Hands. Howeyer, the 
Klineſs of the Queen, in maintaining this Part 
the Prerogatipe, which had been given Her, 
K _— 
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was the-leſs ———_ on Account of the 
tled State of Rehgion at this Time; of the g 
Moderation of the Biſvps in theſe kh Dy 
the Reformation; : and of the prudent; 
which the Junciaten .of the, TOO 
Uourt was executed. 
The Effects of a 3 need Pri 
the moſt dangerous to Liberty, for this Real 
becauſe They are open z- becauſe the Alarm 
give is commonly greater than the Progreſs 
make; and whilft a particular Man or two 
cruſhed by Them, a whole Nation is put on 
Guard. The moſt dangerous. Attacks on 
berty are Thoſe, wh ich urprizes or underm 
which are owing to Powers, given under Prete 
of ſome urgent Neceſſity ; to 9 popular 
reaſonable, perhaps, at firſt; but ſuch as 0 
not to become ſettled and confirmed by a l 
erciſe ; and yet are rendered 3 by Art 
Management; and, in a great Degree, * 
Nature of theſe Powers them ſelves. 
this Kind, might be produced from the $ © Son 
other H iſtories. But Queen Elia 
from ſetting any ſuch Examples. She ſhew' 
Moderation, in deſiring no ſuſpicious: Powers, 
well as in the Exerciſe of her D | 
this Moderation was the more remarkable, bee 
no Prince ever had the Pretence of Nece N u 
on ſtronger Appearances. Her whole Reigni 
be almoſt called a State of defenſive and 1 
Har, in England, as well as in Ireland; fur 
Ladies, as well as in Europe. She ventured to 
through this State, if it was a Venture, with 
the Help of a /tanding Army. The People 
England had ſeen none, from the Days of — a 


the fecond, and this cautious Queen might perha 
imagin 
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wine, that the Example of his Reign and Thoſk 
other Countries, where /anding Armiss were 
liſhed, would beget Jealouſies in the Minds 
ter People, and diminiſh that Medim, which 
etecmed and found to be the greateſt Security 
ter Perſon, and the greateſt Strength of her 
ernment. Whenever ſhe wanted Troops, 
subjects flocked to her Standard; and her 
jon affords moſt illuſtrious Proofs, that all the 
k of Security, and of Glory too, may be an- 
veer of the Expedient juſt mention. 
This Aſſertion will not be. contradicted by 
we. who recollet in how many Places, and on 
many Occaſions, her Forces fought and con- 
ed the beſt diſciplined veteran Troops in 
we, Other Examples might be brought ta 
bow careful Queen Elizabeth was to avoid 
7 Thing, which might give the leaſt Um- 
r to her People. But we have ſaid enough on 
Head, Let us proceed to another. _ 
The Conduct the held, with Reſpect to Parties, 
mes to be remarked ; becauſe the Moderation, 
Wiſdom, and the Equity, which ſhe ſhewed 
i, contributed very much to cool the Ferment 
tte Beginning of her Reign; by which ſhe had 
we to captivate the good Will of her People 3 
kite her Government; to eſtabliſh her Au- 
ny; and even to change the national Religi- 
om little Contradiction, and without any 
WIDance. | * 
Notwithſtanding all the Indignities ſhe had 
red, and all the Dangers ſhe had run, before 
Acceſſion, ſeveral Perſons were reſtored, and 
i Man was attainted in her firſt Parliament. 
tha Steps I have mentioned being onee — hs 
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1 —_ — had leſs to we 
the Spirit of Faction is Clemeney, once 
the Gould, — ſafely and with greater 
exerciſc Severity, when the Preſereation of 
publick Peace made it neceſſary. 
The Peace of the Kingdom was the Stands 
to which ſhe proportioned her Conduct. She 
far from caſting herſelf with Precipi 
Violence even into that Party, which © fayoun 
and en which alone ſhe reſolved to 
was far from inflaming their Spirits ent 
adverſe Party; and farther ſtil! from 81 
Sort of Men, Puritans, or even Papifts, into [ 
Pair; or provoking them to deſerve Puniſhme 
thatſhe might have a Pretence to inſlict it. 
her own Scheme ſteadily; but She pi 
ſued it gradually; and accompanied it with al 
artful — which could foften 
Minds of Men, and induce Thoſe, who were 
moſt averſe to her Meaſures, to bear them, 
leaſt, patiently. On theſe Principles ſheproce 
ed, in the whole Courſe of her Reign. 
To the 5 s ſhe uſed great Lenity ; til 
Bull of Pins , and the Rebellion, and ot 
Attempts, conſequent upon it, obliged ee , 
eure new Laws, and execute more Ri 
even then ſhe diſtinguiſhed * Paprſts in Cn 
from Payifts in Fattiom. She made the lame | 
ſtinction with Regard to the Puritans, Ther 6 
was not condemned ; only their Violence tous fe 
cenſured ; until they attempted to ſet up their 
Diſcipline, in Oppoſition to That, which! 
been "eſtabliſhed by national Authority; 
their Motives appeared to be no more 2 
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F but meey Fac- 
1 Dj | 
Th cutios and was the Condust ef . 
\ Elizabeth towards Parties; fteady to the 
* ple, and therefore varied in the Application, 
—— of Parties towards her Govern- 
r 3 not as Succeſs abroad, —— 
s at home, might have influenced That 
2 Frince of inferior Abilities. What has been 
relates to Parties in the Nation 3 for as to 
nis at Court, the Conduct of this Queen, 
re been different. In the Nation ſhe choſe ave 
ry, She rendered the Syſtem of that Party the 
em of the Nele. By this Eftabliſhment, the 
Parties became fo many Fatims ; and 
e we have deſcribed, ſhe defeated * 
| theſe Factiont. At Court, ſhe counte- 
need, * perhaps fomented, the Parties, which 
rent Characters, and different Intereſts crea- 
| But however That was, the found Means e 
1 them all to Herſelf ; and ſhe ſound this 
Te "Fur wheat her Ear open to Themall, that 
x Truth could not be concealed from Her by the 
iſt powerful of her Adinifters ; as We have ex- 
ned in a former Letter, upon this Subject. On 
Acceſſion to the Throne, the retained thirteen 
ter Siſter's Councellors, and balanced them b oy 
more than eight of her own Religion 
e, as well as on all others, which fhe 
ted into the Miniſtry, ſays Cambden 
* with fo much Caution, and ſo little Di- 
Kher, as to prevent either Party from gaining the 
lant over her; whereby ſhe remained Miſtreſs of 
0 and preſerved both their AfeAions and her 
. The 
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- The Favours, by which ſhe diſtinguiſhed 
Earls of _—_— Eſſex, are not Excepti 
in the Courſe of ſo long a Reign, ſufficient to 
ſtroy the Truth of this genera) Obſervation. 
ſides, both theſe Lords felt the Weight of her [ 
pleaſure, (nay one of them, the Rigour of her 
tice,) when they preſumed too much on her 
vour, and ſwerved from their Duty. The 
lar Confidence, which ſhe placed in Cecil, and { 
others of her Miniſters, cannot be quoted in ( 
poſition to it; for if ſhe diſtinguiſhed ther 
was rather by the Labours, than the Favour WW 
heaped on them. She ſupported them indeed... 
gainſt their Enemies; but then the Merit of 
Hen was far from being problematical, I. 
Works teſtified daily for them, in bold and e 
concerted Enterprizes ; in wiſe, and well-c 
_ ducted Negotiations. The People reaped the 
nefit of their Services, as well as the Prince, 
were juſtified in the Natien, as well as ſupp: 
at Court. In ſhort, by this Diſcernment oſdp 
by this ſkilful Management of Parties, will 
the Help of military Force, unleſs in actual NIC 
lions, Queen Elizabeth preſerved her People \iii 
Tranquility; though there paſſed not an Hour 
her whole Reign, without ſome Intrigue agi 
her Life, and the publick Peace. E 
This Moderation, in aſſuming and exerciſ i; 
Power, might have been illuſtrated more, and :n 
vinced againſt all the little Cavils made, and to 
made, if we had not avoided too great Proluxir 1 
But it is Time to haſten: to the Conſideration Wt T 
.Fome other Parts of her Conduct. - + ; 
Queen Elizabeth was accuſed of Avarice by WM Con 
Enemies; and perhaps ſhe was ſo by ſome 1 2 
Friends, Among that hungry Crew, which att; | 
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Courts for the Loaves and the Fiſhes, ſhe could 
eſcape this Charge. But ſurely, the Nation 
Reaſon to applaud her Fru 1 Her Grand- 
„ hoarded up Riches. Her Father diſſipated 
n. The Conſequence under both theſe Prin- 
was, that every ſtight Occaſion became aſuffi- 
t Pretence to aſk for Subſidies; nay, they were 
x and granted too, when even the lighteſt Oc- 
on did not exiſt, They were aſked by Henry 

th for Wars, which he never intended to 
ke ; and by Henry the eighth for reſiſting Inva+- 
„which were never deſigned againſt Him. 
us was the Nation equally oppreſſed by the 
rice of One, and by the Prefuſion of the other. 
ut Queen Elizabeth neither hoarded up, nor 
thed away; and it it juſtly to be queſtioned 
ether any Example of a prudent Oecono- 
in private Life can be produced equal to 
at, which ſhe practiced in the whole Manage- 
mt of her Affairs. The famous BURLEIGH 
to ſay, that He never cared to ſee the Treaſury 
|, like a diſordered Spleen, when the other Parts 
the Commonwealth were im a Conſumption ; and 
Miſtreſs thought that Money, in the Pockets of 
luljects, was better placed than in her own Ex- 
ur, Surely, theſe Maxims were wiſe, as well 
Wwpular, If a Prince amaſſes Wealth, to hoard 
plike Henry the ſeventh, it is uſeleſs to Him- 
and loſt to the Publick. If He ſquanders it 
like Henry the eighth, He will enrich parti- 
a Men, and impoveriſh the State. But whilſt 
r Treaſures remain in the Purſe of the Sub- 
they circulate in Commerce; they increaſe 
Lonſequence the Riches of a Prince like „ — 
bet) ; for to ſuch a Prince this Purſe be 
Js open, 


As 
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As immenſe as the Expences were, which 
found Herſelf obliged to make, from the Mon 
ſhe aſcended the Throne, ſhe received nothing 
Taxes from her People till the ſixth Year of 
Reign. TheTaxes, then given, were given byW 
Retribution ; which was generally the Method 
her Time. In former Keigns, the People gru 
Aids, not without a- general Communication 
leaſt of the Uſes, to which they were to be appli 
but often without a ſufficient Aſſurance that t 
ſhould be fo applied. In this Reign that Met 
of Proceeding was inverted. 

The Prince in the World, who deſerved tt 
truſted the moſt, deſired to be fo: the leaſt. 
Aids, which ſhe had from her People, weren 
properly Grants, as Reimburſements of Money, 
vanced for national Services.——And what 
vices? For eſtabliſbing the Proteſtant Religion; 
defending England; for reſcuing Scotland; fu 
rying on a ſucceſsful War again/t an opulent and 
Enemy; for aſſiſting the Subjects and even the | 
4 France; for ſupporting the People of the Net 
ands ; for refining the debaſed Coin; for þ 
all the Debts and reſtoring the Credit of the Cro 
for providing Ammunition at home, which | 
this Time we had been always obliged to 
abroad; for improving both home and foreign 
fer rebuilding and augmenting the Navy; and ji 
ing all This, without any burthenſome impujit 
the People; as the Parliament more than once 
knowledged. 

It was ſo much a Maxim of Queen El 
to ſave for the Publick not for Herſelf ; an 
meaſure her Riches, by the Riches of the Nat 
not by the Treaſures ſhe had in her Coffers; | 
ſhe refuſed Supplies offered, and remitted 
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s of Supplies granted, when ſhe found that 
125 able to carry on the publick Service wit · 
them. The two great Principles of that O- 
1 which enabled Her to do ſo much for her 
and to oppreſs them ſo little, ſeem to have 
Theſe. 1/7, She made the moſt of her Re- 
;; not by tormenting, and racking her Sub- 
like Henry the ſeventh, but by keeping a ſtrict 
\ over her Officers, and hindering them from 
ching Themſelves, either by direct Fraud, or 
z clandeſtine Management, which may be 
lr termed indirect Fraud, and is often more 
icious than the other.—24ly, She practiſed 
ſuperior Oeconomy, of which we have ſpoken 
firmer Paper, with the utmoſt Abihty. What 
be done by Viſdom, or Courage, ſhe never 
mpted by Money; nor expected that her Sub- 
ſhould buy her out of Difficulties. Strong at 
e he affected little to lean on foreign Help. 
er Alliance was often courted, and ſhe ſeldom 
ted That of others, it was in her Power, and 
wok the Advantage, to engage in no Expence, 
ſuch as the Intereſt of her Kingdom rendered 
ediately neceſſary. To this Intereſt alone ſhe 
prtioned her Expence, This was the ſole 
of her Conduct, The Hugenats, whom ſhe 
ed in their firſt War, made their Peace with- 
Her, and aſſiſted to retake from her the Places, 
lad bargained. for with them; yet ſhe helped 
„ in the Wars, which follow'd, with her 
os, her Ships, and her Money. The Dutch 
given her no Cauſe to complain of their Be- 
ur. Yet when France abandoned them at 
Treaty of Vervins, and they had no Support 
ters remaining, ſhe made a new Bargain with 
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them, and leſſened her own Charge; ber 
ſhe knew they were able, at that Time, to fi 
the Deficiency. 
In all theſe Expences, ſhe was careful 
to ſtarve nor overfeed the Cauſe, while it hf 
and ſhe frequently ſtipulated a Repayment; » 
ſhe might exact afterwards, if ſhe found Rea 
to do; or which ſhe might remit, and 
create a ſecond Obligation to Her, if ſhe ſoun 
Account in ſuch an Inſtance of Generoſity, ( 
Elizabeth was not only thus frugal for ber t 
but perpetually attentive to the Methods of i 
ing them. In the very firſt Parliament, 
ſhe held, amidſt the moſt important Affaim; 
as the Settlement of the Crown on her own H 
the Change of Religion; and the Eſtabliſhme 
the Church; Regulation for the Improveme 
Trade, and Increaſe of Shipping, were not forg 
We might purſue the ſame Obſervation th 
the whole Courſe of her Reign, both in Þ 
ment, and out of it; and ſhew, in numberlel 
ſtances, how ſhe roſe to the higheſt, and deſc 
even to the loweſt Circumſtances, which ine! 
Degree affected the Trade and Navigatin © 
Subjects. We might ſhew the Advantage 
took, in theſe Reſpects, not only of the Faults 
mitted by ether Governmeats, but of the Mi 
tunes of other Countries. In a Word, wel 
ſhew how Mar itſelf, one of the greateſt pu 
Calamities, inſtead of impoveriſhing, becil 
Source of Riches to this Nation, by the Mal 
in which ſhe made it. | 
But theſe Particulars would carry us beyc 
Bounds we have preſcribed to ourſelves. IU 
ral, it will not be denied that, beſide the 5p 
Tnduftry, which exercifed itſelf at —_— N 
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th raiſed and puſhed to the higheſt Degree, 
Protection and Encouragement ſhe gave, a 
of diſcovering new Countries z making new 
m-nts ; and opening new Veins of Trade, The 
E of this firſt Impreſſion has laſted long a- 
tus. Commerce has thrived under Neglects, 
Niſcouragement. It has ſubſiſted under Op- 
ms and Obſtructions; and the Spirit of it is 
jet extinguiſhed by That of Stockjobbing ; 
ph the Spirit of Stockjobbing be to That of 
} what the Spirit of Fan is to That of 
h. The Tendency of both is to advance the 
| of a few worthleſs Individuals, at the Ex- 
t of the whole Community. The Conſe- 
ce of both, if ever they prevail to the Ruin of 
and Liberty, muſt be, that the Harpies will 
ein the Midſt of imaginary Wealth; and that 
Children of Faction, like the iron Race of 
w, will deſtroy one another. 


tre Queen Elizabeth's Reign, the Canis 

und was confined and poor. In her Reign, 
tended itſelf over all the known, and even in- 
e unknown Parts of the World. We traded 
te North, and opened our Paſſage into Muſcovy. 
arried our Merchandize up the Duma, down 
ſiha, and a-croſs the Ca opien Sx into 'Perfia, 


fur Merchants viſited the of Africa ; 4 
Countries of the Grand Seignior; — follow- 
te Tracks of the Venetians. into the Eaft- Indies. 
F ſoon follow'd the Portugueſe thither by the 
of Good Hope, They went thither th | 
It Sea, and failed round the World. In the 
die, they not only traded, but eſta» 
Ie o thernſelves, 1 in Spigut * all the Power of 
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* Before Queen Eliaaberh's Reign, the | 
"> FEngland was ſo inconſiderable, 'that even in 
Days of her Farther, if T miſtake not, we 
forced to borrow, or hire Ships of Hamburgi, 
beck, Dantzich, and other Places. | 
In her Reign, it ſoon grew to ſuch a Nu 
and Strength, that it became terrible to the pre 
maritime Powers of Europe. ; 
. — ſuch F . were the Riche 

ower of this Kingdom laid by Queen Flas 
and Theſe were — 4 of the Means ſhe inp 
to gain the Affections of her Subjects. Can y 
furprized if ſhe ſucceeded. | * 


_ 
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LETTER' XV. 


FYUEEN ErrzaBtTH ſucceeded in pal 
the Affections of her Subjects, not 0 
ttmhe Conduct, which ſhe held at hm, bi 
That, which ſhe held in the Management d 
national Intereſt abroad. , 


We have endeavoured to explain ſome Pa 
Ars of the former. Tt remains that we git 
leaſt imperfe& Ideas we are able of the lh 


1 


t we apply the whole great Example 6 
Reign, to confirm the Doctrines we havendval 
Queen Elizabeth could not have eftablithel 
preſerved, as ſhe did, the Tranquility of het 
ple in the midft of Diſturbance, nor their de 
in the midſt of Danger, if ſhe had not taken 
Share in the general Affairs of Europe. She 
therefore ſuch a Share as the Intereſt of N 
negeſſarily required at that Time; and ihe 
Tufted herſelf in the Management of it with 
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nd Addreſs ſuperior to any of her Frede · 


ter 8; er had been rendered Bigoery an 
1 to the Court of 22 Peſuad 
by her Husband, and deceived by her Monſters, 
was ſo likewiſe very fatally in the Quarrel, 

ch 4 broke out between France and Spam. ' The 
lament, in aſſenting to her Marriage with a 
N Prince, had impoſed ſuch Conditzons, as were 

0 li ſufficient to preſerve the Conſtitution of the 

== and the 2 of the King- 


Phils had ſworn to the Obſervation of theſe 
dituns, Such of them, as he had not either 
me, or Opportunity, or Temptation to break, 
we obſerved 3 but the others proved too weak to 
| him, T hus, for Inſtance, we do not find 
the enriched himſelf at the Expence of Eng- 
He is ſaid, on the contrary, to have brought 
her very great Treaſures; and his Father had 
led the Diſtribution of an immenſe Sum to 
iner; ſo that if he bribed the Nation, it was 
Ih his own Money, not theirs ; but he en iged 
_ ina War with _ _— 
with ; notwit 
ndition ES Parliament, 1 the Match 
ut at all derogate from the League lately concluded 
ut the Queen of England and the Kingof France, 
ile Peace ſhould remain inviolate between the En- 
N and the French. 


This Sacrifice of the national to a foreign In- 
ul F colt us Calais; .a Conqueſt, which the 

' boked upon as /a CNY for near 
two 
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two hundred other Places, which they were obi 
by the Treaty of Cambray to give to N 
* had been farrificed in the ingRq 
not to a foreign [ntere/?, but to That of the; 
nifter, Dudley Earl of Warwick, afterwards [ 
of Northumberland. The People were willing 
able to aſſert their Right, and to defend 
Poſſeſſion; but the Situation of the znifter, 
the Schemes of private Intereſt, which he 
carrying on at home, required that he ſhoulda 
at any rate, a War; even a defenſive War, 
ſhort, Boulogne, for which France had engage 
give two Millions, was delivered up for four 
dred thouſand Crowns; and the very ſame Ma 
who had oppoſed with Violence all the put 
Confiderations, urged by the Prote/tor for yiel 
this Place, yielded it to purchaſe a Treaty necel 
For Himſelf, detrimental and diſhonourable te 
Nation. F * 
We have ſaid enough, in a former Letter, « 
cerning the wild Conduct of Henry the tig 
foreign Affairs; and there is no need of going 
farther back. Theſe Examples are ſufficie 
ſhew the Oppoſition between That of Queen 
zabeth and That of her Predecefſors. he 
neither deceived, like them, by her Mm 
nor betrayed by her Paſſions, to ſerve any « 
Intereſt at the Expence of England. 
It would be eaſy to prove, from many Inka! 
how careful ſhe was to avoid every Thing, . 
might even warp the ſteady Tenor of her Co 
in this Reſpect. As long as ſhe had no res 
tereſt diſtinct from That of the Country 126 
-verned, ſhe knew that no fititious Intereſt 
be impoſed on Her. She kept Herſelf there 
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ar of any ſuch real Intereſt, and thought that 
Crown of England deſerved her ſole, her undi- 
Woe. „ 
Much has been ſaid of her Behaviour in all the 
ties of Marriage propoſed to Her. We ſhall 
engage in that Diſquiſition. But This, We 
nk, cannot be controverted q that if ever ſhe 
in earneſt reſolved to marry, ſhe was ſo 
en the Articles of Marriage between Her and 

Duke of Anjou were ſigned. It is hardly 
ſible, as Rapin obſerves, to account for her Con- 
} on this Occaſion by any other Principle. 
u, upon this Suppoſition, what Motive could 
termine Her to break this Match in fo abrupt a 
inner ? The Reaſons urged by Cambden, and 
ter Writers, in general prove too much, They 
e rather to prove, that ſhe ſhould not have en- 
linto theſe Engagements at all, than to ac- 
nt for her breaking them as ſhe did. But a- 
ns the Reaſons, on which Malſingbam inſiſted, 
en he was fent into France upon this Occaſion, 
may obſerve one in particular, founded on a 
}, which happened after the ſigning of the Ar- 

and which accounts for the Queen's Con- 
tin this Caſe agreeably to Principles, on which 
proceeded in all others. The Duke of Anjou 
accepted the Sovereignty of the Low Countries. 
this Step, He had engaged himſelf in a War 
h Hain; and the Queen would not, on his 
kunt, engage her People in it, “ deſiring no- 
mre than that by this Marriage the Reaim 


She 


Wt be preſerved in Peace and Tranquility. 
= 
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: She might incline to marry this Prince, wllM\ 
all the Limitations and Reſerves contained in 
Articles, whilſt He had no Dominions on 
Continent ; and yet ſtart backwards, and reſoke 
break the Match, as ſoon as ſhe faw him aQul 
"poſſeſſed of the Sovereignty of the Low Carina 
Nay, if we ſhould ſuppoſe, againſt hiſtor 
Probabality, that ſhe never deſigned to confut 
mate her Marriage, though ſhe entered into 
cles, yet there will ſtill remain no reaſonable 
of accounting for the ſudden Reſolution ſhe te 
of breaking at this preciſe Point of Time; un 
we ſuppoſe, that ſhe thought this Reaſon the ftn 
eft and the moſt unanſwerable of all Thoſe, wh 
could be urged in Excuſe of a Meaſure liable 
ſeveral Objections, and ſome very inconveni 
Contingencies. | 
There were few Things, which ſhe had 
at Heart thon reſcuing the Netherlands from 
S$pan;ſb Yoke; and there was nothing in the v 
Extent of foreign Affairs, to which ſhe gave gre 
Attention. Even at this Time, ſhe ſupplied 
Duke of Anjou with very conſiderable Sums, 
the Support of his Enterprize ; and, about 
Years afterwards, ſhe eſpouſed more openly 
Cauſe of theſe Provinces, by making a In 
with the States, and by ſending an Army to th". 
Aſſiſtance. But as ſhe would not marry a Pri 
who was their Sovereign, ſo ſhe would not ad 
this Sovereignty, when it was offered dire) 
Her. She perſiſted in avoiding an Engage n 
which might in its Conſequence carry her fa 
than the Intereſt of England required; or 0 
her to make greater Efforts than were conlil 
with that ea'y and flouriſhing State, in whic 
reiclved to preſerve her own People. 
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Much more might be ſaid; but This may 
ke to fhew what the firſt and fundamental 
nciple was, by which Queen Elizabeth governed 
elf in all Free AM airs. She conſidered the 
reſt of no Kingdom, no State, nor People, no 
wen the general Intereſt of the Reformation, 
zealous a Prote/tant as ſhe was, nor thePreſerya- 
n of a Ballance of Power in Europe, as great an 
we as ſhe was, in any other Light than rela- 
dy to the Intereſt of England, She affiſted, or 
ſed, ſhe defended, or attacked, juſt as this 
tereſt directed; and the Degree, to which it was 
erned, was the exact and conſtant Meaſure, 
which ſhe proportioned her good, and her ill 
fices, her Friendſhip, and her Enmity. She 
liverted from this Principle of Conduct nei- 
by Weakneſs, nor Strength of Mind ; neither 
Fear, nor Hope; neither by Puſillanimity, nor 
urage ; neither by Moderation, nor Ambition. 
We may conclude this Head, by venturing to 
1 that, in the whole Courſe of her Reign, 
was not a Penny of Exgliſb Money ſpent, nor 
rp of Engliſh Blood ſpilt ; except where it 
neceſſary to keep off from this Nation ſome 
ll viſible Advantage. 

een Elizabeth's Policy was deep ; and the 
ans ſhe employed were often very ſecret ; but 
Ends, to which this Policy and theſe Means 
lireted, were never equivocal. Let us now 
end into ſome particular Inſtances of the Wiſ- 
Land Addreſs, with which ſhe purſued this 
at Principle. 

Theſe Particulars may be reduced properly, we 
it, under two general Heads. The f is 
Is; ſhe watched the Ebbs and Flows of the Power 
Intereſt of Europe; = Viciſſitudes and Huctua- 
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tions in the Affairs of Peace and War. We uſet 
Words of a * late Mriter, but ſhall make aw 
different Application of them. 
This uncertain, varied, „ Was 
far from being the Cauſe of bad Meaſures, or t 
Excuſe for bad Succeſs, at the Time we are pe: 
- ing of, that it was the very Source, from when 
Queen Elizabeth derived thoſe Opportuniti 
which ſhe improved ſo gloriouſly. A weib 
Council than Hers might have been puzzled, a 
weaker Heads might have been turned by 
confuſed a State of Affairs. Unable to ſteer fteadi 
through ſo many Difficulties, every Current we 
have carried ſuch Men along with it. Em 
Blaſt of Wind would have driven them before 
| Perpetually toſſed about, at the Mercy of ewe 
Event, they muſt have lived from Day to Day, 
from Hour to Hour. 
If the Kingdom had eſcaped intire Deſtrudi 
in this forlorn Condition, it muſt have been 
Miracle, and without any Merit on the 12 
Thoſe, who governed; but this entire Deſtrudi 
would much more probably have followed, aft 
long Series of Calamities; without any other 
cuſe on their Part, than That of charging 
Cataſtrophe to the Account of Fortune, the co 
mon Scape-Goat of unſtilful Miniſters. | 
The Conduct and the Succeſs of Queen El: 
beth and her Miniſters were very different. 
managed France, until ſhe had taken ſuch M 
ſures, as left her leſs to fear from Scotland; and 
managed Spain, until ſhe had nothing left to 
from France, 0 


* Vide Ob/ervations on the Writings of the Craſtin 
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Ge knew what Deſigns Henry the ſecond built 
the Pretenſions of his Daughter · in- Law, Mary 
een of Scotland; and no one, who confiders the 
tory of this Time, nay, even as He finds it de- 
ed by Rapin himſelf, will be of his Mind, that 
expected to enjoy great Tranquility by the Peace, 
ich ſhe made, ſoon after her Acceſſion to the 
rone, with France and Scotland. 

But the making this Treaty gave Her Time, 
hich was of the utmoſt Importance to Her 
gain, abroad as well as at home, in the Begin- 
ng of her Reign. The Manner, in which ſhe 
ade it, gave Her Reputation likewiſe ; and ſhe 
s wiſe enough to know of what real Advantage 
tation is, and how much That of a Prince 
wends on the firſt Steps He makes in Govern- 
ent. 

e practiſed in this Negotiation a Rule, which 
r obſerved to the laſt, How much ſoever Philip 

nted her Proceedings at home, it was plain 

could not abandon at that Time her Intereſts 

road, The Point of Honour, drawn from the 

uſideration that Exgland had entered into the 

ar for the Sake of Spain, did not probably weigh 

ich with Him; but the Pretenſions of France 

e Him a juſt Alarm; and the ſame Reaſons, 

lich are ſaid to have induced Him to ſave her 

k, when ſhe was Princeſs, ſtood in Force to make 

Im ſupport Her, now ſhe was Queen, againſt the 

wer of France. Notwithſtanding this plauſible 

nlideration, Queen Elizabeth reſolved to treat for 
rſelf, and by Herſelf. She was of Opinion, ſays 

adden, that it would not redound to the Honour of 
Band, or Herſelf, to be reduced to the Neceſſity of 
Wring her Intere/ts by a Dependence on Spain. She 

3 | exerted 
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exerted the ſame Spirt, and behaved It 
with the ſame Dignity, on a very remarkable 
caſion, and in a very nice Conjuncture, at 
latter End of her Reign; at the Treaty of Vn 
She deſpiſed the Offers made Her by Hu 
fourth. She reſolved to continue the War, 
to ſupport alone the States of the Low Countrin, 
ther than to ſuffer the Man in the World, y 
had the greateſt Obligations to Her, to treat 
Her. True it is, that ſhe had Reaſon t 
diſſatisfied with his Behaviour; but beſides T 
the good Underſtanding between this Prince 
Philip the ſecond being promoted by the Court 
Rome; it is poſſible Queen Elizabeth might th 
ſuch Negotiators, as were devoted to that Ca 
not quite fo proper to be truſted with the Inte 
of her Kingdom. | 
As ſoon as Henry the ſecond was dead, aud 
Son Francis the ſecond, a young and in every 
a weak Prince, was on the Throne of Franc, 
acted with leſs Reſerve and Caution. The Tre 
which had been privately negotiated before 1 
the Malecontents of Scotland, was now ſigned; 
Army marched to their Aſſiſtance; the H 
were driven out of that Kingdom; the a: 
was ſolemnly and legally eftabliſhed there; 
Queen Elizabeth was the avowed Defender of 
Liberties, Privileges, and Religion of the Sq" 
Nation, Francis the ſecond lived a very f 
Time, and died without leaving any Chi 
The Fear therefore of an Union of the Crown 
England and Scotland with That of France 
rified Philip the ſecond no longer. Queen Ki 
beth had therefore the more to fear. The UF 
of France had ſtill the ſame Bigotry, and the f 
Hatred to Her; though not the ſame Pretenh 0: 
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Court of Spain could be now no more reſtrained, 
any political Conſideration, from purſuing thoſe 
deſigns againſt Her, even in Conjunction with 
ec, which no other Conſideration had hither- 
retarded, : | 

The Projects formed and the Engagements ta- 
n between theſe. Powers, at the Congreſs at 
nme, were not abſolute Secrets. She felt the 
ect of them every Day, in Conſpiracies againſt 
r Government, and even her Life. Too weak 
defend Herſelf by Force on ſo many Sides, ſhe 
fended Herſelf by Stratagem; improved every 
ident; and took ſome Advantage of every Turn. 

> contented Herſelf to countermine the Intri- 
es of the Courts of Rome, of France, and of Spain. 
ith the t ſhe kept no Meaſures, becauſe fhe 
puld have no War. With the uu lat ſhe kept 
[Meaſures to prevent one. Though Queen 
zabeth's whole Reign was properly a State of 
far, and there was no Point of Time in it, 
dere ſhe was free from all Attacks, private as 
ell as publick, indirect as well as direct; yet the 
it twenty-five Years of her Reign may be ſaid, 
lone Senſe, to have been neither a State of War, 
aState of Peace; becauſe both Sides pretended to 
k on the Treaties of Peace as ſubliſting ; and either 
avowed, or excuſed the Hoſtilities reciprocally 
mmitted, not conſtantly, but occaſionally com- 
utted, If ſhe had fallen into this State from That 

te Peace, diſentangled from all Preten- 
Ins, either of her own upon others, or of others 
pon her, there would be no Occaſion to admire 
Conduct. But that ſhe ſhould be able, when 
* neither had, nor could have a ſettled, ſecure 
ue with her Neighbours, to ſtand fo long on the 
pery Verge of Wor, and avoid the Neceſſity of 
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engaging directly in it, till ſhe was in a Condi: 
of doing ſo with Succeſs, is juſtly Matter of i | 
greateſt Admiration. If ſhe had only ain 
to keep off the evi Day, it might at laſt have co 
upon Her with a double Weight of Misforty 
If ſhe had only gained Tims to prolong Suey 
ſhe might have loſt Opportunities; waſted } 
Strength; tired, jaded and exhauſted her Peoyl 
But This was far from being the Caſe. She wy 
in this State by good, not by bad Policy; andf 
made the Uſe ſhe deſigned of it. She diſappoints 
divided, and weakened her Enemies. She p 
pared the Opportunities, which ſhe afterwards i 
proved. She united, animated, and enriched 
People; and (as difficult as That may ſeem to 
for a Prince in ſuch a Situation) She maintai 
her ownDignity, and ſupported the Honour of t 
Nation. To exemplify all theſe Particula 
would be to write her Hiſtory ; but it is necel 
to ſay ſomething upon them. 

Of the #wo Potbers abroad, from whom alc 
ſhe had any Thing to apprehend, and with whe 
ſhe was principally concerned, France gave hert 
leaſt and the ſhorteſt Trouble. Charles the 
came a Minor to the Crown. Two Factions, di 
with religious Enthuſiaſm, and headed by Men 
the moſt deſperate Ambition, deſolated the K 
dom. The Queen Mother blew up the Flan 
firſt ; and tried in vairr afterwards to extingu 
them, by a Deluge of Blood. Queen Elaabe 
who had probably encouraged the famous Co 
ſpiracy of Ambeiſe which broke out juſt bei 
the Death of Francis the ſecond, continued to a 
and ſupport the Prote/tant Party ; but ftill ſubort 


nately to ſuch Meaſures, as her Situation, fel 
tive 
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ſely to Scotland, or Treland, or Spain, obliged her 
keep with Charles the ninth. Theſe Meaſures 
ere ſometimes ſuch, and even after the Maſſacre 
dt. Bartholomew, as the Zeal of the Huguenots 
ud hardly forgive her. But ſhe went wiſely 
d ſteadily on to hewown Pupoſes. | 


Nin ponebat enim Rumores ante ſalutem. 
When Henry the third came to the Crown, 


the League was once formed, the Crown of 
mz wanted her Aſſiſtance, and had it; and as 
werful as the Princes of the Houſe of Lorraine 
re, they could give her little open Diſturbance z 
ales they prevailed in their wicked, and almoſt 
limerical Projects in France. With theſe Princes, 
their Faction, therefore, ſhe never kept any 
ſeaſures 3 as they never kept any with Her. As 
tick a Prince, as Philip the ſecond is eſteemed 
dave been, he was amuſed by the Regard, 
ich Queen Elizabeth affected ſometimes” for his 
In, and always for the Treaties ſubſiſting be- 
en them; and he loſt the Opportunities, in 
ch he might have attacked Her with Advan- 
The flow Councils of Spain, and the ſlower 
cution of them, produced Opportunities, which 
rNagacity and Vigour improved. The Support 
due to the Huguenots made the Spaniards afraid 
xovoking Her, by too haſty and direct At- 

to give the ſame Support to the People of 
Lav Countries. She turned their Game againſt 
m, and ated in the Low Countries in the ſame 
luner, as they acted in Ireland, and even in Exgꝝ- 
u; but with better Effect. From the Year 
% ſhe began to favour this Revolt; and in the 
ar 1585 ſhe made a formal Treaty with the 
1 States. 
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her; fo they alone put it in her Power to fe 


or two, how ſhe maintained her own Dignity 


Honour of the Nation, and the Intereſts of 
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States, Such of theſe Meaſures as could be « 
cealed, ſhe concealed. Such of them as 0 
not be concealed, ſhe excuſed, or endeavoured 
juſtify and reconcile with the Treaties | 
Spain and England, 
As the Time ſhe gained, and theDiverſions 
gave, by this Management, put it quite out of 
— of France, and made Spain leſs able to h 


her Government, and to do all the great Thi 
at home, of which we have ſpoken in other | 
pers*, We ſhall not repeat them here; but | 
conclude this Head by obſerving, in an Exan 


other Caſes, beſides That of Treating, whict 
taken Notice of above, and how ſhe ſupported 


Subjects. | 

During the Time ſhe was the moſt careful 
avoid a War with Spain, and had the moſt Re 
to be fo, even in the Year 1568, whilft thoſe 
yolutions, which broke out foon afterwards, 
preparing, She would not ſuffer the leaſt In 
to be offered to any of her Subjects with Impy 
Some Veſſek and Effects, belonging to an £ 
Merchant, had been ſeized by the Spaniards in 
Heft- Indies. She did not made War upon 11 
but ſhe ſoon found and ſeized an Oppoxtuni 
reſenting the Inſult. She laid her Hands on 
great Sums of Money, claimed indeed by Gm 
Merchants, but ſent to the Low Countries, and 


dn 
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+ ed, no Doubt, for the Spaniſb Service there. 
mY ancdiately made Repriſals on Thoſe of the Flem- 
as, What Compoſition was made with the 
avuzſe does not, I think, appear; but as the 
izure was to the Diſappointment and Loſs of 
to Wir, ſo the Compoſition was probably to the 
Lrantage of England ;- ſince, at this very Time, 
Jueen Elizabeth diſcharged the Debts contracted 
her Father and Brother to Foreigners. As to- 


Frerplus of the Value, after having repaid to her 
n Subjects the full Amount of their Loſſes. She 
arved for her People; and would not leave it to- 
Difpute, what Reparation they ſhould have ;. 


mt, 

duch a Conduct as This, which ſhe held, even 
It ſhe kept Meaſures with Spain, and avoided 
War, foretold what might be expected from 
ger, and what ſhe actually performed, when ſhe 
bought it no longer expedient to keep the ſame 
Mezfures, But This will come, with other Re- 
ions, more properly under the next general 
ad; to which we think that the particular In- 
eres of Queen Elizabeth's Wiſdom and Addreſs, | 
| _—_— of foreign Affairs, may be re- 
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rect of the Netherlands, the returned the 


ch leſs whether they ſhould have any Reparation,. 


he Duke of Alva ſeized, in return, the Perſons - * 
Effects of the Subjects of England; and ſne 
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een Elizabeth conſidered every foreign ! 
1 9 relatively to the [ntere/? of Ein | 
conſidered likewift every Meaſure to be taken 
foreign Affairs relatively to the Situation of En 
land. This we eſtabliſh as the ſecond general Hy 
to which the particular Inſtances of her Wiſdot 
and Addreſs, in the Management of foreign A 
fairs, may be properly reduced. 

She confidered . Herſelf as Queen of a Count 
cut off from the Continent, and ſeparated by 
Sea from all other Countries, except Scat 
Her Conduct therefore towards Scotland was ve 
different, in many Reſpects, from That, whic 
the held towards every other Nation. 
due Obſervation of theſe different Principles, « 
which Queen Elizabeth proceeded in the di 
State of our Iſland, may ſerve to fet, in a ſtrong 
and clearer Light, that fingle Principle, whic 
femains to be followed in our ꝝnited State. 
The Situation of an and affords great Advat 
tages, when they are wiſely improved ; and whe 
they are neglected, as great Difadvantages may re 
Jult from this very Situation. The Reig 
now before us, is a glorious and unanſwerab 
Proof that the Halcyon Days, ſo much boaſted 
and fo ſeldom found, Days of Proſperity, as ws 
as Peace, may be enjoyed in an and, whilſt 
the neighbouring Continent is filled with Alarm 
and even laid waſte by War. But our own Hi 
tories will ſhew us likewiſe, how an and ma 
approach, as it were, too near the Contuent, ae 
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tally drawn into that great Vortex. Leſt we 
ud ramble too widely in the large Field, which 
us itſelf, let us confine our Reflections to ſome 
hoſe different Means and ObjeQs, either of 
nce, or of Offence, which Nature, improved 
Art, preſents to People, who inhabit fands, 
to People, who inhabit the Content, accord- 
to their different Situations. A powerful Navy 
indiſpenſable Neceſſity to the former of Theſe. 
ſithout it, They muſt be poor and expoſed. 
thit, They may be rich and ſecure. Barriers 
frtifed Towns, and great flanding Armies, are of 
lame _—_ to the latter. 1 this 
writy, They lye to every Inroad, and at 
= of a ans. © With it, Th 
be ſafe from foreign Danger, and even terrib 
Thoſe, who live round them. But then a8 
ben is a Barrier of no Expence, and as a ma- 
— SJ Firce carries no domeſtick Danger along 
h it, but inriches the Community it defends, 
a firtified Barrier, and a regular Army, which 
receſſary to ſecure a Nation ſituate on the Con- 
1 againſt foreign Danger, carry great domeſ- 
Inconveniencies, and even Dangers too, a- 
with them. Both of them, like Armour too 
7 to be borne, waſte the Strength of Thoſe, 
dare covered by them; and an Arm, like a 
Id, which recoils on the Blow, may wound 
Lnſitution, it was meant to defend... 
thrther ; as particular Families, by uniting 
diner, formed larger Societies, for their com- 
u Defence, and gave Riſe to the Kingdoms, 
Iates, which have appeared in the World 3 
eſe larger Societies have, ever ſince, found it 
eſſary, or advantageous, to unite together in 
ws Manners ; ſometimes by an entire Union, 
x Or 
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or an Incorporation of different People into 
7 politick ; ſometimes by a partial, or fx) 
ral Union of diſtinct States in one common Cu 
and at all Times by Alliances, made on parti 
Qccaſions, and ſuggeſted by a real, or ſeem; 
Conformity of Intereſts. This occafional Uni; 
by Alliances with other States, of which al: 
we are to ſpeak in this Place, is ſo neceſſary tor 
the Nations on the Continent, that even the nll; 
powerful cannot ſubſiſt without it; and T¹ 
who manage it beſt, are accounted wiſeſt. g 
ſeveral Intereſts are the Objects of their Allian ai 
and as the former are ſubject to change, the lh / 
muſt vary with Them. Such Variations, wilt: 
ther occaſioned by the Courſe of Accidents, Wnt 
by the Paſſions of Men, though made by a (li 
will effect many; becauſe there always are, Mn: 
always muſt be, Syſtems of Alliances ſubſiſting ace 
mong theſe Nations ; and therefore, as a Chat 
in ſome of the Parts of one Syſtem neceflarily 
quires a Change in all the ; fo the Altera 
of one Syſtem neceſſarily requires an Alteration int 
the others. | | 
Thus are They always toſs'd from Paz 
War, and from War to Peace. Pe | Ne 
tiation is the Life and Soul of their e 
Their der nay their Safety at home, 
quires that They ſhould be always buſy abroad, 
is neceſſary for them to be Mediators, Arbitratine, 
or, which is infinitely worſe, Guaranties ; to bose 
contracting Parties in preliminary, proviſional, 
explanatory Treaties ; in defenſtve, or offenſive 
ances; by which Means, They get over uit 
Difficulties, by the Multiplication of laſting vet 
The interfering and claſhing of their Rig 
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pretenſions, and the various Obligations, by 
ich whey ſtand bound to one another, appear 
te and are the immediate Caufes of all theſe 
utes and Contentions. But the PR and 
ote Cauſe ariſes from the Proximity and other 
-umſtances of their Situations, That Neceſ- 
or Advantage, which gave Occaſion to the 
ina! 1 has maintained and multi- 
id them ſince; and the laſt would not be rea- 
ble, if the firſt had not been neceſſary. 

Here then ariſes an eſſential Difference between 

vſe Objects, which are proper to the Policy of 
land, and Thoſe, which are ſo to the Policy 
the Continent 3; a Difference greatly to the Ad- 
tage of the . former; the Circumſtances of 
ofe Situation not requiring ſo conſtant and in- 
mate an Union with other States, either for De- 
nice or. Offence, render unneceſſary a great Part 
the Engagements, which prove ſuch 5 and 

ing Incumbrances — the 3 

An and under one Government, advantageouſly 
Bk in itſelf, richer by its Commerce, 
n have no Neceſſity, in the ordinary Courſe of 
(Firs, to take up the Policy of the Contment ; to 
ner into the Syſtem of Alliances we have been 
aking of; or, in ſhort, to act any other Part 
an That of a friendly Neighbour and a fair Trader. 
in extraordinary Criſis happens on the Conti- 
„ which may endanger the Safety even of 
boſe, who are ſeparated from it, (ſuch as we 
wat the Beginning of the preſent Ceitiry) Saif. 
efervation will no Doubt determine Men, as it 
wht, to unite by ſtricter Alliances with thoſe 
overs, with whom They are occaſionally uni- 
tl by a more immediate Intereſt ; but even in 
Caſe, neither will Self- Preſervation require, 
Nor 
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nor Policy ſuffer, that ſuch a - People ſhe 
8 into the Quarrels, or W 
intricately, much leſs continually, in the pol 
cal Schemes of the Continent. We paſs overof 
ſive Caſes, becauſe it is manifeſt that the Pe 
of an Iſland can have no Intereſt in making 
reign Acquiſitions ; and that therefore it wa 
be abſurd in Them to ſpend their Blood and In 
ſure in acquiring — for others; or to attac 
farther than is neceſſary to defend. 

We confine ourſelves to the Caſe of Deſe 
before - mentioned; and upon That we fay, 
People on the Continent may have Reaſon to e 
gage as deeply in Defence of another Country, 
if they defended the Walls of their own Tom 
or the Doors of their own Houſes ; becauſe a 
ther Country may be the ſole Barrier of their oy 
But This can never be reaſonably done by t 
People of an ſand, who have another, and 
better Barrier than any the Continent can form | 
them. Such a _ are to look on their Engag 
ments with other Countries, as on OQutworksc 
up in Haſte, which may ſerve to defeat a we 
Attack, or to delay and diſappoint a ftrong or 
But it would be the Height of Folly in then 
even in one of thoſe extraordinary Conjunctun 
which we now ſuppoſe, to lay the whole Streß 
their Defence here ; to ſpend their- Strength it 

roperly ; and to forego thoſe Advantages, wii 
Mature has given them. | 

The Nations on the Continent might te 
them another Leſſon. They are careful to et 
ploy every Advantage of their Situation; a kn 
i . a Ridge of Mountains ; and ſhall the 
habitants of an /ard neglect the Sea? Shall th 
do by Choice all, which other Nations are oblig 
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v by Neceſſity? Surely not; and if at any 
ne ſuch a Conduct can be proved neceſſary te 
min Purpoſes, we think it will reſult, from 
«Proof, that ſuch Purpoſes ſhould be laid aſide, 
t that ſuch Meaſures ſhould be purſued. 
Theſe Reflections, with others of the ſame 
nd, preſent "Themſelves naturally to Thoſe, 
o conſider the Conduct of n Elixabeth, 
the Events of her Reign. e may there- 
conclude that they were, at leaſt, ſome of 
principles of her Government. | 
| How ſhe formed, or rather how ſhe protected, 
|zided a Party, already formed in Scotland, on 
nciples of Religion and Liberty, has been ob- 
wed ; as well as the Succeſs of this Meaſure, by 
ich the Troops of France were driven out of 
Kingdom, and the Influence of France on 
Government was either removed, or guarded 
int. To maintain and improve this Advan- 
, was the great Affair of her Life. Englana 
s, with reſpect to Scotland, like a Kingdom on 
Continent, and Queen Elizabeth employed, 
th reſpect to Scotland, all the Policy of the Con- 


We find her buſy on that Side in almoſt every 
we of her Hiſtory ; almoſt always negotiating, 
lalways intriguing. A Friend, an Enemy, a 
diatrix, an Umpire, a Guarantee; ſhe played 
Part, which might keep others from hurting 
Kund, and Scotland from hurting Her. Her 
ies were at all Times ready to march, and 
T Fleets to ſail thither. As ſtrict an Oeconomy 
le practiſed every where elſe, ſhe was profuſe 
fe; but her Profuſion turned to Account, and 
fore deſerves another Name. There may be 
Schemes, ſuch Management, and ſuch — 


* 
2 

„e 
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eeſd, as may render even the ſmalleſt Exe 
Profuſion; but Thofe of Queen Efrzabah 1 
ſufficient to juſtify the greateſt. The ſecret 

vice of her Reign was private in Tranſactim 


publick in Et; not equally inſcrutable in} 


About the fourteenth Year of her Reign, 
had brought the Affairs of Scotland to ſuchal 
that ſhe ſeemed to have nothing to fear from 

Quarter, The Plots, in Favour of 
had been diſcovered ; the Inſurrections defe 
and the Duke of Nerfolt executed in England 
Scotland, the ſame Party was broken. The | 
of Morton, a Man abſolutely devoted to 
Elizabeth, was Regent; the Caſtle of Eda 
was taken; the Civil War was finiſhed with e 
pleat Succeſs; and ſhe enjoyed great Tranquil 
becauſe, according. to in's Obſervation, 
could now be only attacked by Sea; That is 
had now the whole Advantage of an and. 

This happy State did not continue long wit 
Interruption. Morton loſt, and reaſſumed 
Power, was diſgraced, proſecuted, and at laft 
headed. King James had taken very young 
Government of his Kingdom; and young, as 
as old, was governed by his Favourites. 
Party of his Mother in Scotland did not int 
riſe again, ſo as to give Queen Elizabeth any 
brage. But his general Character and his B. 
viour, on ſome particular Occaſions, the C 
rater of his Favourites, and the Intrigues t 
were known to carry on, obliged her to reaſſu 
if ſhe had ever laid it aſide, and to purſue her 
tient Conduct towards Scotland. She purſued 
the End of her Reign; and although King J. 
when he had more Experience, and was be 
adviſed, kept ſuch Meaſures with her, as 
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efary to ſecure and to facilitate his Sueceſſion 
tthis wiſe Queen continued to give quite ano- 
Attention to the Affairs of Scotland," than ſhe 
e to Thoſe of any other Country; or would 
in Ne given to Theſe, if Scotland had been divided 
ion, Wn £12/2nd by the Sea, ; | 

hat is impoſſible to make thefe Reflections, and 
rom t to reflect, at the ſame Time, on that happy 
unge, which the Union of the two Kingdoms 
eſeati brought about. We are now one Nation, un- 
one Government; and muſt therefore always 
re one common [Intereſt ; the ſame Friends, the 


TY ne Foes, the ſame Principles of Security, and 


yer, to take the intire Advantage of our Situ- 
jon; an Advantage, which would make us am- 
on, WW \mends for ſeveral, which we want, and 
t iich ſome of our Neighbours poſſeſs ; an Advan- 


viii red, would place the Britiſb Nation in 
rcumſtances of Happineſs and Glory, as the 
laſt i ateſt Empires could never boaſt. Far from be- 
palarmed at every Motion on the Continent; 
from being oppreſſed for the Support of foreign 
mes; we might enjoy the ſecureſt Peace, and 
e moſt unenvied Plenty. Far from courting, 
purchaſing the Alliances of other Nations, we 
igt ſee Them ſuing for Ours. Far from being 
ited or deſpiſed, for involving ourſelves in all the 
s (i Wrangles of the Continent, we might be loved 
u reſpeted by all Thoſe, who maintain the juſt 
er WWlance of Europe, and be formidable to Thoſe 
dne who ſhould endeavour to break it. 

Having made theſe few Reflections on that Part 

| Queen Elizabeth's Policy, which regarded Scot- 
u it is neceſſary that we ſhould ſay — 
Y 


Danger. It is by Conſequence now. in our 


e, which conſtantly attended to, and — 2 


* 
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of That, which regarded the Nations on the 
tinent. Now with Theſe it is plain ſhe tool bore 
feweſt Engagements ſhe poſſibly could, and u 
as induſtriouſly the Occaſions of mingling bei, 
tereſts and Counſels with theirs, as ſhe ſought 
Occaſions of mingling both with thoſe of dcn 
We believe, upon very good Grounds, that * 
riods of four or five Years might be pointed 
in which this Nation has been a Party to ni" 
Treaties, than were made by Queen Elizabe 
the Courſe of forty-five Years; and yet we 
ſume it will not be eaſy to ſhew, that this Na 
had more imminent Dangers to avoid, and 
formidable Powers to reſiſt; or that ſuch | 
were attained with greater Glory and Succe 
"Theſe, or any other Periods, than in the Rei 
Queen Elizabeth. Let us deſcend into ſome | 
ticulars, | 
With the northern Crowns ſhe kept in Te 
Amity, and good Correſpondence ; and had (We 
Negotiations with That of Denmark, conce 
the Intereſts of her Subjects in Trade. The ſ 05 
Intereſts drew Her into Negotiations with 
Muſcovite, and ſhe found Means to conduct ti 


- to her great Advantage. OY . 
The Settlement made in Germam, à little y 
fore the Abdication of Charles the fifth, Gontin 0 
The Proteſtants were quiet there, and deſirou i 


remain ſo. The general Jntereſt of Religion " 
not call upon Her to look that Way; and it b . 
dent, by the whole Conduct of her Reign, Wi * 
ſhe thought the particular Intereſts of her Ki 
dom very little concerned in Thoſe of the Em " 

How attentive ſoever ſhe might be to peneti be x 
into the Councils of the Court of Rome, and T) 
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the Intrigues of the Vatican from their Source z 
wore no Part whatever in the Affairs of Ital. 
u ſhort, as all the Meaſures ſhe took in foreign 
is were conſidered relatively to the Situation 
land, ſhe had nothing to do in the much 
teſt Part of the Buſineſs of the Continent; and 
mas ſo far from entring into Engagements by 
#, that ſhe was ſcarce ever concerned in Ne- 
wiions about it. In France, Spam and the 
Countries ſhe had more to do; but even there 
Part ſhe took was ſtrictly no more, than the 
wity and Welfare of her own Kingdoms re- 
el; and ſhe ated it in no other Manner, than 
{uitable to the Situation of England. | 
The State of Scotland, of Ireland, and for ſome 
neof England itſelf, gave her juſt Reaſon to ap- 
tend that the French, or Spaniards, or both, 
tt get Footing there. Each of Theſe had, 
lferent Times, Pretenſions of their own to her 
un. The Cauſe of Mary Queen of Scotland 
ed them, for a long Time, both Pretence 
Opportunity; and the united Force of the 
man-Catholick Party was, at all Times, ready 
lpport their Enterprizes. Spain was the great- 
naitime Power in Europe, and able to attempt 
lwaſion of England, even when Queen Eli- 
had been above thirty Years on the Throne, 
had raiſed her Navy from the low Condition 
wich ſhe found it. In a Word, the whole 
at, from the Streight of Gibraltar almoſt to 
Ward, belonged to France and Spain. Such 
mſtances formed a Conjuncture, wherein 
e two Powers had Advantages againſt Her, 
ich they could have had in no other; and 
le was obliged to act towards Them in a diffe- 
it Manner from what ſhe did towards the other 
| Powers 
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Powers of the Continent ; it was becauſe ſhe { 
expoſed to loſe, at leaſt in Part, with Reyes 

Them, the Advantages of her Situation, © 
Ho ſhe acted towards them, has been obſe 
already. She amuſed them and eluded their 
ſigns, by the moſt artful Series of Managem 
She ſought no Alliances againſt them with o 
Nations; and though ſhe did not fail to abet WM, 
ſupport the Inſurrections of their Subject 
even With Theſe ſhe was cautious of entring 
Engagements by Treaty. She did it with the 

guenots by a Treaty ſigned in 1562, which 
Vidame of Chartres had negotiated. The duc 
of the Treaty, and the ungrateful Behayiou 
the Huguenots to her, confirmed her in the Prin 
of depending little on Allies, and much on he 
She choſe rather to aſſiſt when and where 
thought fit, and to aſſiſt gratis, than to be 
down to the Conſequences of conſtant Obligati 
for the notional Advantage of reciprocal Eng 
ments. © 5 

In the Year 1577 ſhe began to take ſo inti 
à Concern in the Affairs of the Low Countries, 
the moſt important Counſels and Reſolutio 
thoſe States were communicated to Her; anc 
lent them an hundred thouſand Pounds; y 
does not ſeem probable, that ſhe entered ſo 
into a formal Alliance with them, though ſucł 
Alliance be mentioned by Meteren, as well as Ca 
den, and inſerted from the former in the Colle 
of Treaties. wot 

In the Year 1585 the Clouds gathered on 
Side, and threatened Queen Elixabetb with 
terrible Storm, Part of which fell upon Her, 
Part of which ſhe averted, She beheld P 
Maſter of Portugal as well as Spain, She | 


Di 
2 


Pri 
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Nuke of Guiſe growing apace to be Maſter of 
. She ſaw theſe two Princes cloſely united 
Fjinciples, which mu continue in Force long 
oh to compleat her Ruin. She ſaw the Low 
i almoſt quite reduced by the Arms of 
; and the Proteſtants of France in the utmoſt 
| of®@ecr of being ſo by the League. Dangers from 
et N, and Dangers from Scotland impended over 


ble 
ir 


uch a Criſis, more terrible, as we apprehend, 
pany, which has threatened this Nation ſince 
Time, what was the Conduct of our heroick 
en? Did ſhe immediately prepare to ſe 
E Dangers, by making Alliances on the Conti- 
in Did ſhe purchaſe Acceſſions to theſe Alli- 
s? Did ſhe raiſe Armies, and pay Subſidies a- 
ere? Did ſhe give Guaranties to every Prince 
State, who aſked them; and, in order to ward 
int one Danger, . ſow the Seeds of many? By 
Means, She ſent indeed Sir Thomas Bodley, to 
King of Denmark, as well as to the Landgrave 
lic, and other Proteſtant Princes of the Em- 


to procure a League for . ence of their Reæli- 
theſe 


lays Cambden; but this does not ap» 
na. nor any other Effect of Negotiations, 
þ was very ſaving of her Money, it is likely, ſays 
n, that ſhe did not employ the moſt proper Means 
g the Princes of Germany inte her Intereſts. 
kcured herſelf by a great deal of Management 
be Side of Scotland. She aſſiſted the King of 
hure, and the Prince of Conde, with Money 
Ships; and the ſole Treaty She made on the 
ment was That with the States of the Low 
nie, concluded the 10th of Augu/t 1585 at 
ich, Her chief Dependence was upon her 
Ability and Courage; upon the Affection -— 

ea 
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Zeal of her People. Neither failed her. Sur 
being attacked, ſhe began the Attack. W 
Caveniifh pillaged the Coaſts of Chili and Pery, 
ſent Drake to the Coaſts of Spain, with Ord, 
burn all the Spaniſh Ships he ſhould meet, Herl 
ders were executed with the Spirit, with w 
they were given. More than an hundred Vel 
loaded with Proviſion and Ammunition, y 
burnt at Gibraltar. The Spaniſh Admiral waz 
ſulted at the Mouth of the Tagus, and the! 
niards were taken, or deſtroyed, even under 
Eyes; an Infamy ſo great, that the Sufferin 
it was ſcarce in Example before that Time. 
Riches, coming from the Indies to Spam, 
into the Hands of the Enghſh. The Project 
Philip were diſappointed in the Year 158); 
when the Invaſion was attempted in the Year 14 
his Army was blocked up in the Ports of the 
Countries, and his invincible Armada was beat, | 
tered and deſtroyed. 
We have now gone through all we propoſ 
ſay at this Time, concerning the Condu6 
Queen Elizabeth, both at home and abroad; 
cerning that Conduct, which, by convincing 
People of her Goodneſs and her Wiſdom, pre 
from them thoſe large Returns of Gratitud: 
Duty, of Affection and Zeal, the ſole Fou 
tions, on which ſhe refted her Authority and 
Seeurity ; and the ſole Foundations on which 
can be reſted, ſuitably to the Nature of our 
vernment. The Limitations, neceſſary to re. .. 
Monarchy conſiſtent with publick Liberty, mu 
many and great ; for which Reaſon, it has 
objected to them that they took off from 
Weight of Authority, and reſtrained that F 
of Power, which are many Times neceſlary 
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ted, even for the Good of the whole Commu- 
„ If this Objection was well founded, it 
ud be a ſufficient Anſwer, to ſay that a few 
dental Inconveniencies, which may happen, 
| which may be recompenced too, in Govern- 
at, deſerve not to be prevented, at the Expence 
kaving Liberty perpetually expoſed. But the 
gn of Queen Elizabeth proves, beyond Contra- 
don, that a Prince like Her will enjoy, at the 
ad of the freeſt People on Earth, all the Au- 
rity, and all the Power neceſſary to promote 
joint Security,, N and Glory of Prince 
people; ſo that all the Objections, which can 
niſed on this Side to the Britiſß Conſtitution 
Government, will center here; that it has not 
ded for ſtrengthening and enlarging the Au- 
fityand Power of a weak or a wicked Prince. 
| Prince, who never ſeparates the Intereſts juſt 
ationed, and who purſues them wiſely, will 
abſolute Power in the moſt limited Monar- 
A Prince, who ſeparates theſe Intereſts, 
Government itſelf into Faction; and the 
nt of Liberty will riſe againſt him. An arbi- 
ment is ſuited to any Character. A 
bnernment requires a great, at leaſt a good 
In the former, all Kinds and Degrees of 
are in the Prince, or flow from him. In 
latter, his Powers are limited and confined. 
en he wants to encreaſe, or extend them, he 
derive the Faculty of doing fo from his Peo- 
and from hence it follow, that as long as 
A Conſtitution remains entire, and uncorrup- 
the Proſperity, nay the Eaſe, and even the 
Wy of the Government, will depend on the 
jlition of the People towards the Prince; as 
Diſpoſition of the People will always depend 
be Behaviour of the _ towards the People. 


Queen 
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Queen E1:zabeth ſaw theſe Truths in all d 
Force. She was both willing and able to pro 
tion her Conduct to them. She never felt the 
fore any Want of Power. She was ſupportei 
the Spirit of Liberty ; and ſhe overcame Tha 
Faction. e of her Succeſſors either did not 
theſe Truths in all their Force, or were una 
proportion their Conduct to them. Theſe Pri 
therefore felt the Limitations of our Monarchy 
Shackles upon them. The K Liberty ei 
oppoſed, or did not ſupport them; and they: 
ſed up a Spirit of Faction to the Ruin of themſ 
of their Families, and almoſt of the Nation, 


M7 itt 


— 
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HE Scene we are now going to open 
appear vaſtly different from That, v. 
We have juſt cloſed. Inſtead of an unin 
rupted, pleaſing Harmony of Government, 
ſhall meet with a perpetual, jarring Diſſonat 
inſtead of Succeſs and Glory abroad, Dilappe 
meht and Contempt; inſtead of Satisfaction, 
perity and Union at home, Diſcontent, Dilt 

and at laſt Civil War, will preſent Themſe 

us in all their Horrors 

To conſider this melancholy Change, at 
ſnew from whence it proceeded (whether from 
Prince, or from the People) is our preſent Bulit 
That it was brought about and carried on by 
tion, muſt not be denied. The ſole Queſtion 
therefore be, which iwas the factious Side? Ne 
determine This, We need only enquire, * 
Side was for uſurping on the other; which wa 
preſerving, and which for altering the eftabi 
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nſtitution of Government. On this Point the 
tion will turn; for in a Country of Liberty, 
1 limited Monarchy, whatever ſome Perſons may 
nk, or deſire to have believed, it is certain that 
re may be * the Crown, as well as a- 
the Crown, The Reaſon is plain. There 
be Conſpiracies againſt Liberty, as well as a- 
oft Preregative, Private Intereſt may ſcreen, 
leſend a bad Adminiſtration, as well as attack, 
undermine a good One. In ſhort, conſpiring 
nt any one Part of the Conſtitution, in Favour 
mth-r, or perverting, to the Support of na- 
al Grievances, the very Means, which were 
tituted to redreſs them, are deſtructive of the 
ole Frame of ſuch a Government, and are the 
per Characteriſticks of Faction. 
0 which Side Faction, thus defined, is likely 
e found the ofteneſt, and to act the moſt effec- 
Ir, We ſhall not ſtay to examine here. They, 
d have read the firſt of theſe Letters, may re- . 
nber what is there ſaid, to ſhew the Difference 
en the Motives and the Means, which a 
hath of uſurping on his People ; and Thoſe, 
| the People have of encroaching on their 
x, We ſhall only obſerve, to our preſent 
joſe, that as He, who confines his Notions of 
m to Oppoſitions made to the Crown, rea- 
in an abſolute Monarchy, in Favour of the 
fitution ; ſo He, who confines them thus, rea- 
in a limited Monarchy, againſt the Conflitu- 
; weak enough to deceive Himſelf, or wick— 
augh to attempt deceiving others; and in ei- 
Cafe, is thus far a Betrayer of publick Liberty. 
Jn ſuch Principles as TI heſe, We ſaid, in 
aft Paper, that Government itſelf might be 
ud inte Faction, and that ſome of Queen Eliza- 
U Succeſſors had ME up a Spirit of Faction, 
2 10 
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to the Ruin of Themſelves, of their Families, and 
mot of the Nation. We prefume that 
will appear, in the Courſe of our Enquirie, 
be undeniably true ; and that there will beaslit 
Room to doubt whether the factious Condu8 
the Court, in the Reigns of King James and R 
Charles the firſt, gave a Riſe to all the Strug 
between Them and their People, as there is Rot 
to deny that the Deſtruction of our Conftituti 
in Church and State, Was the dreadful vi ad f 
quence of theſe Struggles. The Spirit of Li 
and the Britiſh Con/tttution of Government, w 
Cauſe We are 3 and whoſe Cauſe we 
ſorry there ſhould be ſo much Occaſion to ple 
will therefore, We hope, remain clear of all 
putations. E 
We wiſh that this Juſtice could be done wi an- 
out opening Wounds, which are hardly yet inti 
ly healed, and without arraigning the Condud 
. whoſe Memories have been held in g 
Veneration by many worthy Perſons ; but 
This cannot be; nay, ſince the opening of t 
Wounds may contribute to the more effet Nu 
healing of them; and fince arraigning the & 
duct of theſe Princes hath been rendered the n 
neceſſary by the Accounts, which have been gi 
of it, and by the Principles, on which it 
been defended ; We muſt ſpeak with the f 
Liberty of Them, as We have uſed in ſpeaking 
Thoſe, who reigned before Them. Force 
The Ægyptians paid ſo much Reſpect to tl 
very limited Monarchs, that when They mor: 
to warn theſe Princes againſt particular Vices, Il 
eommended them for oppoſite Virtues. We can an- 
perſuade ourſelves that this Method of reformil 
or inſtructing, by Panegyrich, (the uſual and ml— 
deadly Poiſon of ether Princes) had a good Ef 
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Thoſe of Egypt. But however This might 
when theſe Princes were dead, notwithſtand- 
the Reſpect ſhewn to them irg; They un- 
rent the ſame Trial as the Cuſtom of the King- 
m had eftabliſhed for all private Perſons, and 
geral Honours were _— denied to Them, and 
the meaneſt and moſt guilty of their Subjects, 
en their Memories were condemned, on a ſo- 
mn and ſtrict Examination of the Conduct They 
nc held in Life. | N 
Though We propoſe to enquire with all this 
redom ; and though We are perſuaded that the 
fult of theſe Enquiries will be a Confirmation 
what hath been advanced by us; yet are we 
far from admitting many of the Objections, 
ich have been made to the Conduct of King 
mes and King Charles the finſt. Much leſs” do 
e approve thoſe cruel Inſinuations againſt Them, 
ich are to be found in ſeveral Inverves, not 
Hirte, dictated by a Spirit of Faction, not by 
le Spirit of 28 The Spirit of Liberty reflects 
the Errors of Princes with Sorrow, not with 
rumph, and is unwilling to aggravate what it 
hes had never happened. n the Temper, 
ich this Spirit inſpires, therefore, We ſhall pro- 
ted, We ſhall dwell on no Facts, but ſuch as 
Ne think uncontroverted; and ſhall make no 
veins, nor draw any Conſequences from them, 
DS! ſuch as ariſe . * and without the leaſt 
Force. The Truth would not be ſo evident, 
k We preſume it is in this Caſe, if any Thing 
dre was neceſſary to the Illuſtration of it. 
amongſt the many Advantages, which King 
Janes had, on his Acceſſion to the Throne of 
I 3 England, 


i 
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England, We might very, juſtly reckon the rec 
Example of his Predecgſſor. Her Penetration 
covered the Conſequences of that great Chang: 
the Ballance of Property, of which We have f 
ken in Letters XI and XII; and ſhe accommodat 
at once the whole Syſtem of her Government to 
as We have there obſerved. ———— What 
Doubts /e might have entertained, concerning 
Succeſs of her own Meaſures, before ſhe had 6 
perienced the happy Effects of them, King 74 
could reaſonably entertain none. Experience, 
well as Reaſon, pointed out to Him the ſole P 
ciple, on which He could eſtabliſh his Governme 
with Advantage, or even with Safety ; and Que 
Elizabeth's Reign had every Year afforded H 
freſh Proofs that this Principle of Government, wh 
is eaſy in the Purſuit, is effectual in the End to 
the Purpoſes, which a good Man and a juft Pri 
can deſire to obtain. But King James paid as 
tle Regard to her Example, as He did to her | 
mory. In the 44% Reſpect, He was indecent, 
the other, unwife. He boaſted moſt ridiculou 
of an Influence, which He never had over | 
Councils, Happy would it have been for Him, 
his Family, and for this whole Nation, if ber £ 
ample had really had a due Influence over his Condul 
or, at leaſt, if his Example had obtained leſs Inf 
ence over the Conduct of his Succeſſor. — Fraug 
with Learning, not with Knowledge; 1gnor: 
of the true Principles of Government ; more 
Stranger to our Conſtitution by his Notions a 
his Habits of Thinking, than to our Country 
his Birth; obſtinate, though not fteady ; mil 
by Self-Opinion, and confirmed in Error by e 
perlative Pedantry, King James the fit ſeemed fil 
expect the Love, and to demand the Obediens » 
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rer subjects, purely becauſe the Crown had dropt 
on i his Head. Whereas Queen Elizabeth ſeemed, 


angehen by her Declarations and her Actions, to think 
ve elk intitled to the , and ſecure of the 4%, 
oda no other Reaſon, than This; becauſe 

It toe the Crown to the greateſt Advantage of Her 
hat ple. Her good Senſe taught her what He had 
ing t found in his Books ; that the Tyes between 


ne and People are not the fame with Thoſe be- 
xn particular Perſons in private Life, Theſe 
ſons converſe and live familiarly together. Na- 
nl Sympathies therefore, more eaſily to be felt 
ndeſcribed, may unite them, without the Mo- 
s of Gratitude, or Expectation. Thoſe com- 
m, good Offices, which the Heart alone ſug- 
f, are often ſufficient to maintain ſuch Unions; 
2 Man, who is neither a Saint, nor a Hero, 
u hope to find and keep a Friend. But publicł, 
julitical, or 3 by which We mean 
intimate and affectionate Union between the 
emors and the Governed, cannot be contracted 
thout Gratitude, or Expectation, nor maintai- 

d without both. If it could; if Subjects were 
ached to their Prince by a Kind of Inſtinct, as 
d to be accounted for, and yet as prevalent as 
x Sympathies We have mentioned; the Aſſertors 
the divine Right of Princes, and of the univerſal 
Xliemce due to them, would have had long ago 
nore plauſible Argument than "They have yet 
duced, in favour of their Doctrines. They 
mould have been able to ſtop the Mouths of all 
inſayers; even of Him, who required a Mira- 
to become their Convert; and who reſolved 
wer to believe that Slavery was of divine Inſtitution, 
lll he beheld Subjects born with Bunches on their 
lack, like Camels, and Kings with Combs on their 
I 4 Heads, 
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Heads, like Cocks ; from which Marks it mig 
collected that the former were deſigned to jj 
and to ſuffer, and the latter to firut and 10 « 
But till ſome ſuch Miracle is wrought, or the 
ſtinct ſuppoſed above is born with Men, We th 
it will remain true that the Union We ſpeak 
between Prince and People, neither can, norou 
to ſubſiſt on any other Terms, than Thoſe 
good Government on one Part, and of Grati 
and Expectation on the other, This Un 
may be, and hath been maintained by ab 
Princes with their People ; becauſe it is not i 
poſſible that an abſolute Prince ſhould be a wiſe: 
good Man ; and becauſe ſome ſuch there 
been. But here lies a Difference. The ab 
March may exert the whole Power of the 80 
He may govern eaſily, ſafely and with all o 
Advantages, though he neglects to cultivate t 
Union; or, which is worſe, though He breaks 
But the Caſe of a limited Monarch is not the f 
for the Reaſons, which We touched upon, at 
End of cur laſt Letter. It is therefore thei 
mediate, the perſonal, the higheſt Intereſt of 1 
a-Prince, as it is the Nuty of every Prince, 
contract this Union and to maintain it inviola 
The Wiſdom of our Conſtitution hath made 
ſo ; and, in making it ſo, hath imitated that 
vine Wiſdom, which appears in the Conſtitut 
of the moral World. In This, it may be al 
proved from a Conſideration of the Circumſta 

in which We ſtand as Individuals, that the gen 
ral Good of Society is the particular Intereſt 
every Member. Our Creator deſigned therefc 
that We ſhould promote this general Good. It 
by Conſequence our Duty to do ſo; and eve 


Man, who believes a wiſe, all-directing Min 
| ane 
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| who knows that proportioning of Means to 
1 is efſential to Wiſdom, muſt ſubſcribe to this 
nion. And yet, determined by falſe Ap- 
ances of Good, or attracted by the Force of 
nediate Objects, Men may, and They frequent- 
o, imagine that They purſue their particular 
ſeparate Intereſt, whilſt They * or act 
ſt, the general and common lIntereſt of Society. 
u like Manner, King James the firſt and thoſe 


rati 

Un r, who: have trod in his Steps, imagined no 
ahi et that They purſued a particular, ſeparate 
not I ereſt of their own, whilſt they be 


lected an 
ion with their People, and cr ſuch an 
jon impracticable, by tranſgrefling, in Preten- 
z and in Fact, the — which our Conſti- 
jon preſcribed to them. But the Miftake is 
ain both Caſes; for in both Caſes, Intereſt 
| Duty remain indiviſibly united, however they 
de ſeparated in Opinion; and He, who ſins 
unſt one, ſins moſt certainly againſt the other; 
wh the natural Conſequences of his Actions 
p appear immediately, nor on every Occaſion, 
low, 

Theſe Conſequences followed in a fignal and 
ble Manner upon the Occaſions, which We 
mentioned, and into the Particulars of which 
tſhall deſcend ſome other Time. Theſe Ex- 
s therefore are compleat. The Cauſes and the 
[5 come together under one View; and if 
carry our Obſervations forward to later I imes, 
tſhall ſee Cauſes of the ſame Kind laid again, 
producing Effects of the ſame Nature; Effect 
ys proportionable to them; ſometimes Fea- 
V Diſcontent, Tumult; ſometimes open Reſiſtance, 

| Depoſition of the Prince; for though, in all 

d Caſes, the People have ſuffered, as well as 
I 5 the 
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the Prince; yet, in ſome, the Prince alone 
been undone ; and thus, by an equal Diſtrib 
of Juſtice, the Principal Share of the com 
Calamity hath fallen on Him, without w 
Part of it could have happene. 

Though theſe general Reflections, which 
have premiſed, may appear long to ſome of 
Readers, and may ſeem too nearly allied to 
fections already made; yet We hope for In 
gence, on Account of the Importance of 
Matter. It muſt ſurely be of Uſe to explain, 
clearly, and very fully, from whence the We 
neſs of our Government, at ſome Times, 
the Diforders and Revolutions of it, at ot 
have proceeded ſince that Era, when our Liber 
became better ſecured, and our Conſtitution e 
ble of greater Improvements, by a new Settle 
af the Ballance of Property and Power, NoP 
| Hath been more miſtaken, None hath beenn 
artfully miſrepreſented. 


—— — 
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LE LI ER AVEC 


WE have obſerved already of how great 
vantage the Example of Queen Elis 
might have been to King James the firſt. 
might have taught Him to ſtruggle through 
molt intricate Difficulties. But He had none 
to encounter, till He created them by his « 
Management. On the contrary, his 
ceflion to the Throne of England was accomp 
with all the favourable Circumſtances of Eaſe 
Security, which were neceſſary to form a U 
junRure proper for Him ; ſo that with * 
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Oppoſition of every Inſtance of Conformity wi 


Edward the ſixth had begun, diſſented fre 
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ried on likewiſe without a general Concert, 
ſeveral Churches reformed "Themſelves, accord 
to the different Circumſtances They were in,; 
according to the different Characters of the N 
who led the Many in each of them, The 
ration of them all from the Church of Ren 
intire; but, in ſome, it was thought proper 
reform; in others, to alter the whole Model; in ſ 
many Things were retained, which had been 
Practice before the Reformation ; in athers, ato 


the Church of Rome ſeemed to be the ſole Stand: 
of Chriſtian Purity. — This Variety of Opinic 
and Eſtabliſhments amongſt the Reformed was 
great Evil in it ſelf; but this Evil was aggravat 
by a Circumſtance of the moſt fatal Confequent 
The Refo mers, and eſpecially Thoſe, who cat 
lateſt, as our excellent Mr. * Heber obſerve, 
enforcing too peremptorily their particular Moc 
of Reformation, brought the People in many Ca 
to receive and reſpect, as divine Laws, even thi 
Orders and that Diſcipline, which Expediency 
other political Motives had ſuggeſted. Now, 
natural Tendency of this Perſuaſion was not ot 
to render all Comprehenſion, or Reconciliatic 
amongſt the reformed Churches, impraQiicable ; b 
to make the Diviſions, in any particular Chur 
incurable. Thus, when Queen Eliaal 
compleated that Eſtabliſhment of a Church, whic 


it; and the Scruples of private Conſcience we 
pleaded againſt Submiſſion to the publick Author 
of the State. If Regard had been paid toa 
who petitioned the Queen, or admoniſhed the Fu 
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nt, in the Heat of theſe Times, it ſeems pro- 
ge that no Eſtabliſhment at all could have been 
de; and if none had been made, an ecclefraftical 
rcby muſt have enſued. How far the Num- 
of Separatiſis might have been leſſened by 
re Compliances with the learned and moderate 
ongſt them, (for ſuch there certainly were). 
e ſhall neither preſume to determine, nor go a- 
t to enquire. It is ſufficient for our preſent 
poſe to obſerve, that although theſe Seeds of 
i 15 5 had been 5 before — Acceſſion 
King James; yet no Diſturbance had happened, 
2 any likely to happen at that Time. The 
aſures, which had been purſued, and the Tem- 
V which had been obſerved in Queen Elizabeths 
wn, tended to diminiſh the religious Oppoſition 
iow, a gentle, and for that very Reaſon an 
xtual Progreſſion ; and, in the mean while, to 
ent ſuch Conſequences of it, as might diſor- 

, or weaken the Government. By the. 
1 which were made, the ſeveral, diſſenting 
b were diſcouraged and kept in Awe ; but by 
Execution of theſe Laws, They were not ex- 
ated, They were puniſhed, not provoked. 
ley felt the Weight of the Government, as of- 
Is They attempted to diſturb it, but They 
er felt the Oppreſſion of Party; and when 
% were treated like Factions, They had not 
Iretence to complain that they were treated ſo 
i Fation, = Upon this Foot there was 
Room to hope, that when the firſt Fire of 
e Mens Zeal was ſpent, reaſonable Terms of 
Wn with the eſtabliſhed Church might be ac- 
Fed by ſuch of them as were not intoxicated 
@ Fanaticiſm. Such as Thefe were Friends to 
u, though they diſputed about it, and 2 

Ye 
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have the leſs Pretence to reject with Obſtin 
That, which had been ſettled by Queen EA 
becauſe They knew that their own Diſcipline 
been eſtabliſhed where it prevailed, as the Chu 
of England had been, by the ſupreme Aut] 
that it had been made a of the Country ; 
that the Poople had been bound by Oath to 
Maintenance of it; and that Calvin himſelf 
deen a moſt rigorous Exactor of Conformity to 
If ſuch as Thee had been once incorpora 
with the e/tablybed Church, the remaining Se. 
would have been of little Moment, either 
Numbers, or Reputation ; and the very Mez 
which were proper to gain Theſe, were like 
the moſt effectual to hinder the Increaſe of 
and of the other Sectaries in the mean Time. 
Upon the whole Matter, We think it very ql 
that King James the fir/?, beſides the Advan 
of coming to the Crown, after all the Difficult 
and Dangers of compleating the Reformation, 
eſtabliſhing a new Church were over, had ane 
and ſecure Opportunity of preventing any | 
Conſequences, which might be apprehended f 
the Diviſions of his Proteſtant Subjects; and t 
the Improvement of this Opportunity, conkil 
in giving neither Alarm to the wel- affected, 
Pretence to the Factious. 2 

The Deſigns of the Roman-Catholick-Party 
gainſt the Conſtitution in Church and State, w 
carried on with as much Rage, but not wit 
much Strength as ever. The Hydra- Heads, wh 
_ continually out of that Body in the: 
gn, had been lopt fo often, that they appea 
more rarely; and if the Venom of that Prime 
which produced hem, was not abated ; yet m- 
of the Springs, which fed and nouriſhed 4. 1 
ex hau 
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ine usted. The Guiſes, Mary Queen of Scotland, 
0 the ſccond, were dead. The Reformation was 
ws Mbliſhed ; not only in outward Form, but in the 

darts of Men, It was grown up to be a Part, 


a favourite Part, of the Conſtitution. The 
nit of Liberty had blended our civil and religious 
ut together, and was become equally jealous 
both. Let us add (for We =. add it with 
at Juſtice) that the Church of Zngland was, by 
E Sobriety, Wiſdom and Sanity: of her Inſtitu- 
gn, eſtabliſhed on a Rock ; that this Rock was 
ended by the greateſt Number of excellent 
n, which any Chriſtian Church could boaſt of 
id from all This let us conclude, that as ſhe was 
E to reſiſt the Attacks of tho/e Sects, which private 
nceit, miſtaken Zeal, ſome Enthuſiaſm, and 
haps ſome Faction, had nurſed up in her own 
vom; ſo ſhe was better able than any other 
Ioteſtant Church to defend Herſelf, and the State 
v, againſt the Falacies, the Seductions, and the 
plence of Rome. The Policy of this Court ſaw 
|, and neglected nothing to prevent the Conſe- 
s. Seminaries had been erected at Doway 
xd other Places abroad, for the Education of 
% Youth in Popery. Gregory the thirteenth 
given the Direction of That, which was erec+ 
td at Rome, to the Feſuits ; and upon that Oc- 


en theſe Incendiaries crept into England. If we 
i believe ſome Accounts, they mingled themſelves 
rith rongſt the Clergy ofthe Church of England and the 
hi an Miniſters. That they took all Methods 


0 foment our Diviſions is probable ; and that 
They were not Men, who would ftick at any, 
be certainly collected from that Account of 
litir Conduct here, and of the Doctrines they 
wht, which is contained in the Complaints 
exhibited 
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exhibited againſt them by the Reſt of the 
piſb Clergy. 1 ; 
Thus was the Spirit of the Church and Cy 
of Rome kept up here, even at the Time oft 
Acceſſion of King James; a Spirit, which mig 
ſerve to bring about an Aſſaſſination, or any 
barous and deſperate Stroke, (like That of t 
 Gun-Powder-Treaſon) which a few Enthufi 
were capable of executing ; but not to ſuby 
the Reformation, and introduce Popery anew, 
Efforts of this Party now were like the laſt Ct 
vulſions of a ſtrong Body, mortally wounds 
frightful to behold ; ſufficient to hurt others; | 
Tokens of Death, not Symptoms of Recovery, 
King James had it therefore in his Power to ke 
down with Eaſe a Party, which Queen Elzuj 
had ſubdued with Pain; and whatever Imprefl 
the bloody Deſigns they had often formed, 
ſometimes brought to Effect, might make on 
Mind; certain it was, and the Event made tl 
Certainty undeniable, that no Degree of Fay 
to them, except the utmoſt, could effectually 
cure Him againſt their Attempts ; and that 
leaft Degree of Favour ſhewn, or Encourag 
given them, would be productive of the great 
national Miſchief. 
We have dwelt the longer on theſe Points 
religious Diviſions, becauſe We think a clear a 
juſt Notion of them abſolutely neceſſary to fix 
right Opinion, concerning one of the princi 
Cauſes, which were laid in this Reign, of all tl 
national Calamities, that followed. 


mall mention the other Advantages, which ö 
| ten 


®* Thuan, lib. 126. 
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ed King James the fff, as briefly as We can; 
t becauſe They were ſmall, (for on the con- 


, They were exceedingly great) but becauſe 
ey are more notorious, and have no need of 


mig ſo much developed, in order to be made ſen- 
ly | J | 
of nus, for Inſtance, the different Condition, in 


ch He found the Navy, tlie Commerce, and the 
th of the Nation, as well as the Revenues of 
Crown, from That, in which Queen Elizabeth 


eral by every one, who hath dipt into Hiſtory: 
thout entering into more Particulars therefore 
n We have done already, We may venture to 
clude that He reaped the Benefit of her Oeco- 
5 and was a rich, as well as a powerful King. 
eknow very well that when the Seſſion of Par- 
ment was opened by Commiſſion in 1610, by 
Earls of Suffolk and Salisbury, one of the Rea- 
purged, for demanding Money of the Commons, 
grounded on a Debt of Queen Eliaabeth, 


he laſt Subſidies granted to Her. If this Fact 
k true, all that reſulted from it is; it, that 
ren Elizabeth left a Mortgage, on the Lands of 


nah, that King James parted with his Money 
recover his Lands; and We ſhall not oppoſe 
Perſon, who will charitably believe that this 
ice would have paid theDebts of his Predeceſſor, 
gh they had not been thus ſecured, out of the 
tey ſhe left in her Coffers ; becauſe to have 
e otherwiſe, would have been a manifeſt Vio- 
am of all the Rules of Religion, Honour and 
amon Morality. But We much doubt whe- 
teven this Averment of the Lords, who _— 

e 


{found them all at her Aceſſion, is known in 


ich was ſaid to have abſorbed 350,000 Il. due 


Crown, and Money enough to diſcharge it; 
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the Seſſion, will have any great Weight, whi 
Hall be conſidered that their whole Diſcourſe 
too miniſterial to be ſincere; and that ſome of n 
Reaſons, by which they accounted for the Ki; 
Want of Money (ſuch, for Inſtance, as the Ch: 
of protecting his Wife and Children from be 
| robbed on the Road to London) were really þ 
leſque. * 
The Advantages, which this Prince had in 
Situation of foreign Afairs, both at his AccefioM* 

the Throne, and during the greateſt Part of 
Reign, were remarkably great; and We d 
whether it is poſſible to find more than one Ci 
ture equally favourable ſince that Time. 
Philip the third was on the Throne of Sha 
Prince of ſmall Capacity, and leſs Applicati 
governed by his Favourite, and his Favourite WW" 
teſted by the People. Before the End of A” 

ames's Reign He died; and Philip the fourth 
Son, ſucceeded ; a Youth of ſixteen Years 
and governed as abſolutely by Oliwarez, as 
Father had been by the Duke of Lerma. The 
clenſion of the Span; Monarchy haſtened onap 
under theſe Princes. It is ſaid that Phily 
third refuſed to ſupport the Roman-Cathilick-Pi 
in the Beginning of the Reign of King 7a 
which isthe.more probable, onAccount of thee 
and precipitate Steps made by this Prince, to 
a Peace with Spain. The Defeat of Dom Jo 
Aquila in Ireland, and the intire Reductiot 
— which happened a little before the D 
of Queen Elizabeth, diſcouraged the Spaniards hi 
making any more Attempts of that Kind. 
turned their Eyes from theſe: Iſlands to the Co 
nent; to the Countries and to Germany, W 
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continued, during the Courſe of many Years, 


= onſume their Remains of Strength, in oh 
\ of ambitious Projects of that Branch of the Ho 
Kir Hiſtria. 


ks King James had nothing to apprehend from 
Enmity of Spain, ſo he was ſecure of the 
Endſhip of Fance. Henry the fourth was now 
liſhed on that Throne. He was in Peace in- 
with Spain, but intended not to be ſo long. 
eare very far from believing that his Prince 
{ſeriouſly entertain ſo chimerical a Project as 
ut of making an intire new Settlement of Eu- 
by dividing it into fifteen States, which Pare- 
nd other Authors have related, upon the Faith 
the Compilers of Sulh's Memoirs; but, without 
abt, He had great Views of checking the Am- 
pn, and reducing the Power of the Houſe of 
r. It was therefore his Intereſt to live well 
h the King of Great Britain; and accordingly 
ent the Marquiſs of Roſy, afterwards Duke 
kl, to renew the Treaties with King James, 
un almoſt as this Prince was ſeated on the 
ne of England. When Henry the fourth was 
hed by Ravazllac, a Minority followed in France, 
the Counſels of that Court 'were, for many 
n chiefly employed about their own Affairs; 
hat nothing could happen on that Side, even 
this great Change, to give the leaſt Diſtur- 
keto King James. 5 
lhe States of the Low Countries were no longer 
le ſame diſtreſſed Condition. Their Common» 
W had taken Form; their naval Force was 
aling ; and their Commerce extending itſelf 
Day. Oftend kept the Spaniſb Forces at Bay 
nore than three Years; and when SHpinola 
Ke himſelf Maſter of that Heap of Ruins, the 


Dutch 
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Dutch thought Themſelves ſufficiently recomp 
by the Acquiſition, which they had made, in 
mean Time, of Shiyce and other important Pl, 
The Truce of eight Months between Spain 
the States was ſigned in 1607. It was prolo 
afterwards ; and in the Year 1609, the True 
twelve Years was concluded at Antwerp ; by w 
the King of Spain was forced to acknowledge 
Liberty and Independency of the united Prmj 
Thus was that Commonwealth eſtabliſhed, to 
a great and laſting Acceſſion of Strength to 
Proteſtant Intere/t ; and King James might 
reaped the Benefit of an uſeful Alliance, y 
Queen Elixabeth had no other Advantage 
That of defending the oppreſſed, . and dive 
Forces of a common Enemy. 
The Affairs of the North, indeed, wereing 
Confuſion about the ſame Time. The Cron 
Sweden belonged to Sigiſmund in Courſe of 
ſcent; but Sigiſmund was a Papiſt and Ki 
Poland, For both theſe Reaſons, He had 
excluded, and his Uncle Charles preferred to 
Throne by the States of Swed?n ; who provi 
by the Act of Settlement, not only that. 
ings ſhould be of the Religion of the Cou 
but that none of the Princes of the royal Fal 
ſhould accept another Crotun, nor any foreyn 
minions, Their Experience, it ſeems, had ſh 
Them the Neceflity of ſuch Limitations. 
gave Occaſion to thoſe long and cruel Wars, w 
followed between Sweden and Poland. Others 
ceeded between Sweden and Denmark ; but 
Scene of them all was ſo remote, and' the Inte 
of this Country ſo abſolutely unconcerned 
the Eventsof them, that He, who ſhould have 
viſed King James to take any Part in them, Wc 
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= Tz in thoſe Days, for a very bad Politi- 


ne indolent Rodolphus flept on the Throne of 
aspire till the Year 1614. His Brother 
as ſucceeded Him; and their Couſin Fer- 
ul ſucceeded Matthias. During the Reign of 
but, there were Troubles in Hungary, in 
ſhania, in Bohemia, and in ſeveral Parts of 
Enpire. Moſt of them were cauſed, all of 
n were fomented, by religious Diviſions. Du- 
the Reign of Matthias, theſe Troubles in- 
ied, They grew up to Maturity, as the Ac- 
in of Ferdinand to the Empire approached. 
Bihemians, long oppreſſed, and long provoked, 
Arms at laſt in 1618. Many Gaurſes con- 
xd to render all Accommodation impractica- 
Amongſt the principal were the Deſigns, 
ch all the Branches of the Houſe of Auſtria had 
ind begun to execute againſt Liberty and the 
fant Religion in Germany; the Character of 
und, violent, cruel, a Bigot, though artful ; 
| to ſpeak . impartially, the Ambition of Fre- 
x, Elector Palatine. If this Ambition had 
the ſole Motive to engage King James in 
E Quarrels, We muſt think that He could not 
anſwered to his own People the engaging in, 
n, as popular as the Palatine, his Wiſe, and his 
were in England. But theſe Quarrels were 
mother Importance. Frederick loſt not only 
Crown of Bohemia, but his own Patrimony. 
& Prote/iant Religion and the Liberty of Germany 
ft well nigh ſacrificed to the Bigotry and Am- 
in of the Emperor; ſo that the Intereſt of this 
n, as well as the King's Family Intereſt, was 
much concerned to prevent theſe Conſequen- 
and yet, even upon this Foot, We muſt — 
wiſe 
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wiſe think that it would not have been long g 
lar in thoſe Days, when the Memory of e 
Elizabeth's Policy was freſh in the Minds of 
to have maintained great Armies on the Contin 
and to have fed with Subfidies fo many hu" 
Princes, who had, at leaſt in the Beginning, = 
thing leſs at Heart than the common InterefiW** 
This difficult and dangerous Situation of Ae 
on the Continent, in which We allow that! 
James ought to have taken ſome Part, mz 
thought, perhaps, to form an Exception to \ 
hath. been ſaid, concerning thoſe Circumſtan 
Advantage, of Eaſe, and Security, which acc 
p_ the Reign of this Prince; but there vi 
oom to think ſo no longer, when it ſhall be 

ſidered that King James had Time and Me 
prepare for this critical Conjuncture. The 
treſs in foreign Affairs began with Queen FM" 
beth's Reign; and ſhe was in Danger abroad 
fore ſhe was ſettled on her Throne at home; 
He had reign'd near eighteen Years before any T 
happened on the Continent, which could give 
a juſt Occaſion to act vigorouſly in that Scene. 
fides when this Occaſion did happen, He had 
his Power to have ated with great Glory to H 
and effectually for the Service of Thoſe, what 
was his Intereſt to ſupport, without taking 
other Part than That, which becomes a 4 
England, in Oppoſition to That, which becon 
Prince on the Continent, and agreeably to the! 
ciples of his Predeceſſor's Conduct. This wi 


ore evidently true, when we come to confider 
rt He did take; and We ſhall inſiſt upe 
the rather, becauſe We obſerve with how m 
Aﬀectation the Caſe, We are now ſpeaking of, 
been quoted as parallel to the preſent Simulii 
Afairs ; and how impertinently it hath been 
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\ for granted, that King James the firſt was 
gemned in his own Time, and hath been con- 
med ſince, for not doing what theſe Trmeſerv- 
Palticians recommend; That is, for entangli 

wſelf in the Afarrs of the Empire, as if He h 

n a Prince of the Empire ; and for not acting 
zrery Appearance of Danger, or even of In- 
meniency to any little State of G „ in 
a Manner as is agreeable neither to the In- 
if, nor Situation of our Int. 

hat hath been ſaid may be ſufficient to ſhew 
few the Difficulties were, compared with the 
antages, which King James had to encounter 

h at home and abroad; and how fortunate a 
juncture was prepared for Him by the Wiſ- 
of his Predeceſſor, and by an happy Combi- 
ton of Circumſtances. What Uſe he made 
theſe Advantages, what Conduct He held, and 
it Conſequences it had, muſt be the Subject of 
ther Diſcourſe. | 


—_—_— y _—_—_— m _—_— ©. 


LETTER XIX. 


what hath been ſaid, in former Letters, We 
I think it appears that from the Time our 
Iltitution ſettled on the Foundation, on which 

mains ſtill, there hath been not only no Poſſi- 

tj of governing this Nation with Strength and 

nity, without the Concurrence of the People 

lieir repreſentative Body, nor with Eaſe and 

ty without their Concurrence in their collective 

I; but that this Concurrence hath depended, - 

does and muſt always, depend, on the _ 
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of Intereſt and Affection between the Nu 
his Subjefts,  _ 14:43 
We beg Leave to repeat that Queen Ellas 
ſaw This to be a ſure, and the only ſure Princi 
on which ſhe could eftabliſh her Coram 
der ſuch a Conſtiiution ; that ſhe very wiſely t 
the Government on the Terms of the Conflitu 
and the Con/titution as ſhe found it; that infte; 
ſtruggling through Trouble and Danger to | 
the Conſtitution to any particular Notions, 
Views of her own, ſhe accommodated her! 
tions, her Views, and her whole Character 
it. Let us obſerve, by the Way, that ] 
is no more than what every Prince ought to 
and what every free People will expect and e 
too, if Need be, that He ſhould do, He i; 
for their Sakes, not They for his. He is raiſed 
maintain, not to alter the Conſtitution. 
Now King James begun and continued, thre 
the whole Courſe of his Reign, to govern wi 
any Regard to this Principle; nay, in abſc 
Defiance of it. He choſe other Expedientsof ( 
vernment, and truſted to ſo many broken k 
Without any Talents to procure the Eſteem, 
awakened the Jealouſy and never courted the g 
Will of his People ; but, inſtead of it, endeavo 
to inſtil into their Minds what was rooted ! 
own, a very good Opinion of Hamfelf, and a 
mean Opinion of Them. He endeavoured to 
ſuade Men, who felt that the Ballance of Pre 
was on their Side, and that They held a 
Share of the ſupreme Power in their Hands, 
though They had this, Property, yet They © had 
Right, or a very precarious one, to this Pi 
He meant, by the Force of new-fangled U 
ent, to attach the Nation to Him, as Queen l 
beth had done by the Tyes of Actum and G 
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2; or He meant to govern without the Con- 
rence of the Nation; or He meant nothing. 
e firſt was chimerical, the ſecond was wicked, 
d the third was ſtupid. Elizabeth had been 
us of her Prerogatrve, but moderate in the 
erciſe of it. Wiſer James imagined that the 
her He carried it, and the more rigorouſly He 
zrted it, the more ſtrongly He ſhould be ſeated, 
his Throne. He miſtook the Weight for the 
n2th of a Scepter ; and did not conſider that 
snever ſo likely to flip, or to be wrenched out 
a Prince's Hands, as when it is heavieſt. He 
er reflected, that Prerogative i is of the Nature of 
lying, which by much ſtraining will certainly 
ax, and often break; that in one Caſe it be- 
mes of little, and in the other of no Uſe at all. 
As abſurd as the Notions and Principles of Go- 
mment were, by which King James hoped to 
bbliſh his Authority, He found Numbers to a- 
them; for Numbers are at all Times liable 
| deceived, ready to be tempted, and prone 
| corrupted. Ne Syſtems of Law and 
ly were not only received, but propagated. 
e Men were heated by Oppoſition. Others 
e educated in Prejudice. The plaineſt Rights 
Ithe People were called in Queſtion. © The leaſt 
ltable Pretenſions of the Crown were eſtabliſhed 
true Axioms of Government, and certain 
Wciples of the Engliſʒ Conſtitution, What Fa- 
t Paul obſerves to have happened in the Church, 
nened here in the State, Our Court, like 
ut of Rome, by affirming and denying boldly, 
by inſiſting peremptorily, brought many 
vs to be received as certain, which had been 
Fer — and many others to be looked on as 
matical, which had been often demonſtrated. 
K Thus 
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Thus were thoſe Diviſions created, which could 
lone render the others fatal. Diſputes about 
Uſe of the Surplice, or the Croſs in Baptif 
would not have unſheathed all the Swords in t 
Nation. Puritaniſm neither did, nor could mz 
ſuch deadly Wounds ; but when they -were « 
made, Puritaniſm feſtered in the Sore, and re 
dered them mortal. King James conjured up, 
uſing Tricks of Government, that Storm 
which his Succeſſor periſhed. - His Succeſſor, ( 
We will finiſh the Sketch We have begun) a 
ligious and a juſt Prince, came a Party-man 
the Throne, His Prejudices, confirmed by Hal 
fortified by the Flattery of his Courtiers, and p 
voked by the Oppoſition, which his Father and | 
met with, carried Him to continue an Invaſl 
on the People's Rights, whilſt He imagined Him 
only concerned in the Defence of his own, I 
Faction of the Court tainted the Nation, andy 
Life and Strength, if it did not give Being, to 
Factions in the State, If the —_ of Liberty cc 
have prevailed in Time againſt the fo there | 
been no Danger from the others. But the k 
and obſtinate Reſiſtance of the fir? gave Tit 
and Opportunity, and even Aſſiſtance, to the a 
to extinguiſh ths Spirit. Cavaliers and Nuunul 
divided the Nation, like Yorki/ts and I | 
No other Option was left at laſt. To reconguapn 
theſe Diſputes by Treaty became impractica 
when neither Side would truſt the other. To 
minate them by the: 84rd, was to fight not 
preſerving the Conſtitution, but for the Man 
deſtroying it. The Conſtitution might have 
deftroyed, under Pretence of Preregative.- It 
deſtroyed under Pretence of Liberty. We m 
have fallen under abſolute Monarchy. We I 
2 | 450 
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14 Wie Anarchy. The Sum of all is This. We 
ee deftroyed by Faction; but Faction prevailed 
e Court near forty Vears before it prevailed a- 
zongſt the People. It was the original Principle 
mall 7: Side. It was an Accident on the other. 


urchmen and Royali/ts attacked the Conſtitution, 
uritans and Commonivealths- Men, and, above all, 
motley Race of. preciſe Knaves and enthuſiaſtick 
Yadnen, ruined it. But the 4% could never have 
opened, if the fir? had not; and whoever will 
iſpaſſionately trace the Cauſes of that deteſtable 
Cl Mar, will find them laid in the Conduct of 
King James the fir/?, as early as his Acceſſion to 
te Throne of England. 
Having given this general Idea of the two Reigns, 
ich followed That of Queen Elzabeth, it is 
lime to examine whether this Idea of them can 
x ſupported by a Series of uncontroverted Facts. 
Let us deſcend into ſome Particulars. 
Prince, that is invited, or comes newly to a 
Im, ſays Wilſon, muſt have his Chariot Wheels 
wth ed; and ſurely if ever Prince had Motives 
en Opportunity to render Himſelf popular, 
ling James had both. Efſex, Southampton and 
(even Cecil, a principal Miniſter of the late 
keen) had held a Correſpondence with Him, for 
kir own private Intereſt; but the Millions, who 
mitted to his Acceſſion, ſubmitted to it upon 
uſt, and were determined by the Nature of the 
munZure, not by any Knowledge of the Perſons, 
% compoſed this new royal Family. It was 
t therefore enough for them to be placed in and 
et the Throne. Their true Intereſt required 
at the Hearts of the People ſhould be gained to 
em; and that Popularity ſhould ſupply that 
nt in their Favour, which ſeldom fails to ope- 
| K 2 rate 
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rate in Favour of thoſe Princes, who are born 
bred amongſt the People They are to pover 
The 1 of doing This lay fairly befo 
King James. He was received with Tranſpo 
of Joy, and all Ranks of Men made their Cou 
to Him. If He looked on this national B 
haviour (for ſo it was) to be the Effect of a Def 
in the People to endear Themſelves to Him, a 
to unite cloſely with Him; This ſhould haveſy 
geſted to his Mind the Eaſe, with which 
might acquire Popularity, by improving the Di 


poſition, and captivate the good Will of a Peoy 

ſo deſirous to be pleaſed with their King. If * 
looked on this national Behaviour as the Effea N 
Levity, Inconſtancy and Love of Change, bd 
ſhould have taught Him to apprehend how ſol” 
this Honey- Moon would paſs away; how ſoon t ne 
Stream of popular Favour might turn againſt H : 


and how ſoon They, who ſeemed to have forg 
Queen Elizabeth, might return to regret Her. 
But That, which a Scotſman foretold, happent 
This Behaviour of the Engliſb ſpoiled a gon Km 
or made a bad King worſe. It was natural fo 


vain Man to believe what bis Flatterers told Hil,” 
and what He, his own greateft Flatterer, told Hi_hll 
ſelf ; that theſe Applauſes and "Tranſports of 55 
People were due to his eminent Merit, and were 15 
Homage paid for the Honour He did Them C 
accepting their Crown,—He took therefore m . 
State, He did not indeed make his Journey N 
Henry the ſeventh made his Entry into London, 1 F 7 


cloſe Chariot; but He forbid by Proclamation 


Concourſe of the People to Him. * H df 
_ 


— —ñä.᷑—ẽ — — _—___—— 
* Wilſon. __ 
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um with Frowns, that We may not ſay with 
bur. rich different Turns of Thought can 
ſanity inſpire. Some will be reſpected, like eaſtern 
Mmarchs, unſeen within the Shrine of their 
Court. Others grow fond of publick Triumphs; 
light in noiſy Acclamations ; and are pleaſed to 
tive, like Indian Pagods, over a proſtrate Crowd. 
As much as King James neglected to gain the 
Publick, even at the cheap Price of Afability, He 
ink into low Familiarity with his Favourites, and 
ms profuſe of Riches and Honours to particular 
Im, He beſtowed, at firſt, on a Few, and after- 
mards on one Man, that Affection, which He had 
romiſed the whole Nation, in ſome of the plau- 
ible, common-place Diſcourſes; which He held 
it certain Times. There is no need of mention- 
ng the particular Inſtances of a Profufion He ac- 
how ledged Himſelf. . The Eſtates He gave to 
bs Courtiers impoveriſhed the Crown ; and as it 
ways happens, the People were forced to pay for 
thoſe very Grants, .at which- They murmured. 
urs He beſtowed in ſo laviſh a Manner and 
vi ſo little Diſtinction, that They ceaſed, in 
ime Senſe, to be Honours, To know the Britih 
ally, it was become. almoſt neceſſary to have 
Wmenclators like Thoſe, who attended the Can- 
dates at Rome, to tell them the Names of the 
ltzens, The Jeſt went ſo far, that an Advertiſe- 
tent of * An Art to help weak Memories to à com- 
tent Knowledge of the Names of the Nobility, was 
plted up at Paul's. 
Thus King James beg an, and thus He con- 
Wed his Reign. That Experience, which He 
W, in his firſt Speech to his Parliament, would 
K 3 teach - 


* Wilſon, 
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teach Him not to be ſo eaſily and lightly mon 
granting, taught Him nothing. What a Contr; 
does this Conduct make with the Aﬀability 
Queen Elizabeth; with the Oeconomy and R 
ſerve ſhe uſed, in diſpoſing of her Treaſure, andi 
conferring Honours ? But King James flo 
in Need of Helps, to the Want of which ſhe v 
fuperior. A good Government, ſays one of our be 
Writers, makes a good People. When a Prince ha 
turned the Spirit of a Nation in his Favour, 
need not be ſolicitous about gaining particul 
Men; but when He hath turned this Spirit aga: 
Him, He muſt employ all Arts, even the lowel 
to detach particular Men from the Body of the P 
ple, and to make them act by Motives of prius 

Intergſt againſt the publick Senſe. This is Fatt 
and therefore, whenever a Court is induſtrious 
ſeduce, to inviegle, to corrupt particular M. 
We may ſecurely conclude, without waiting fe 
any other Sign, that ſuch an Adminiſtratie 
ftands on a factious, not on a national Bottom. 
But to return to King Fames. 

_ Whilſt He neglected the Aeon and ſoug! 
the Reverence of the Publick, He loſt one, 2 
was diſappointed of the other. His private a 
his publick Character both fell into Contempi 
Learning was the Part, upon which He valu 
Himſelf. This He affected more than became 
King, and broached, on every Occaſion, in ſu 
a Manner as would have miſbecome a Schooimiy 
fler. His Pedantry was too much even for til 
Age, in which He lived. It would be tedious 
quote the Part He took in the Conference W 
Hampton Court; and in the theological Wrang'l 
between the Gomariſts and Arminians ; or to go 


bout to prove, by ſome Inſtances, what appear 
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wall his Words and Actions; what is univerſally 
lowed ; and what the unkingly Volume He left 
ind him teſtifies, —q Let us only obſerve 
ut the Ridicule, which aroſe from hence, and 
ich fix'd on Him, was juſt ; becauſe the Merit 
fa chief Governor is wiſely to ſuper-intend the 
wal, and not to ſhine in any inferior Claſs ; be- 
auſe different, and, in ſome Caſes perhaps, op- 
vie Talents, both natural and acquired, are ne- 
zfary to move, and to regulate the Movements 
of the Machine of Government; in ſhort, becauſe 
u 2 good Adjutant may make a very bad General; 
ha great Reader, and Writer too, may be a very 
qurant King. 

There were many other Circumſtances, which 
ancurred to leſſen this.Prince in the Eyes of his 
ubjects, and of all Mankind; as We ſhall have 
Occaſion to obſerve frequently in the Courſe of 
theſe Remarks. In the mean Time, We ſhall 
derve here, that the State He affected, and the 
us Titles He was ſo fond of, ſerved to render 
ts Puſilanimity (which, with his Vanity, made up 
tie main of his Character) more conſpicuous, and 
is Perſon by Conſequence more contemptible.— 
The Hoſtilities between the Engliſb and Spaniards 
Wontinued, when Queen Elizabeth died. This 
1 Queen, not content to have done Herſelf and 
Subjects Juſtice, on many ſignal Occaſions, 
: 10 it likewiſe into * Power to do themſelves 
WT /utice, by grantin ters 0 riſal on the 
beg 4 Spain. King 7. fs fond of 
ae, That is, ſo afraid of Yar, that without 
Hing to be ſolicited on this Head, or to be com- 
inented on his Acceſſion to the Throne by the 
> WY king of Spain, He revoked theſe Letters in a few 
Weeks after He came into England, He diſarmed 

| K 4 his 
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His Subjects, before He had provided for the 
better Security, He ſtopt them in the Courſe 
doing Themſelves 7uffice, before He was ſure 
obtaining Reparation for their p,] Loſſes, 
Impreſſions, which ſuch a Proceeding muſt nu 
on the Minds of a trading People, are eaſily fe 
He, who had revoked theſe Letters in ſuch a Mi 
ner, was not likely to grant them on any oth 
Occaſion. What Protection therefore, and mu 
leſs what Encouragement to Trade, could be. 
pected from a Prince, who began his Reign 
ſacrificing This, the moſt valuable Intereſt 
his People, to a foreign and Heſtile Nation; tot 
mean Arts of falſe Policy, and even to his Fear 
© Again; one of the firſt Embaſſies, whi 
King James ſent abroad, was That of the E. 
of Hertford to Bruſſels. A Dutch Man if | 
meeting the Ship, which carried the Ambaſſad 
refuſed to ſtrike *; and having offered this Aﬀero 
to the united Croſſes, which had never been offq 


— — 


— 


* N. B. This Fact ſtands in Hiſtory, as it is he 
related; but having looked into Sir William Ms 
naval Trafs, We find it differently told. He fays 
thing of Hriting, or not flriking the Flag; but conf 
ſes that an Afront was offered by two. Dutch Mem 
War. He adds, that He ſent for the Captain, 
Board his Ship; that He threatned to right Hin 
upon them; but that He diſmiſſed them at the Intrea 
of my Lord Hertford, on their excang Hg 
and promiſing to puniſh the Offenders. How ſevere 
theſe Offenders were puniſhed may be collected iro 
hence. One of theſe Captains, ſays Sir William 
fon, awas He, who fince that Time committed a foul 
ther un his Majeſty's Subjects in Ireland, that were 1 
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4 to That of St. George, went off with Impunity. 
tis aid that the * hindered the Captain 
©m aſſerting the Honour of the Britiſb Flag. 

bat to Things are certain; one, that Queen Eliza- 
ub would have ſeverely puniſhed her Officer, and 
aye exacted ample Reparation from the States 
Cmral ; the other, that King James did neither. 


This Commonwealth had been raiſed by Queen 


nu Plzzberh, and was till in want of the Support of 
ee hd. The Sovereignty of her State had not 
nen yet acknowledged by any of the Powers of 
it ie. How much the pacifick Temper” of 


ling James was capable of bearing had not yet 
kcome ſo apparent, as He made it in the Courſe 
his Reign. From all which it is eaſy to col- 
dad, that if he had demanded Satisfaction, He muſt 
u would have received it. But the good. Prince. 

K 5 f Was 


th * —_——— 
= —_ 8 


4 Protection. If We had no other Proofs of the 
blgnities offered to our Nation by the Dutch, from 
t Time of the Acceſſion of King James the fr}, than 
de Memorials of this Gentleman, They would be ſuf - 
dient. He complains of theſe Indignities very much, 
nd mentions ſeveral. In this very Tra# He affirms, 
che Hollanders took and burnt our Ships, and mur- 
Nerd our Men, for trading to the Ports of Flanders, 
ai They ſuffered their own Countrymen, even in 
„Light, to trade thither. The Truth is, that our 
on was inſulted with Impunity, during this paci- 
it Reign, not only in Europe but in every other Part 
the World; not only by the Dutch, but by other 
tions; and that our Government fell from the 
Met Eſteem into the loweſt Contempt. If therefore 
= /-/2:ce We have quoted ſhould be diſputed, on 
WWE Repreſentation of this Fat by Sir Villa Mew 
aan hundred others, and ſeveral of them more fla- 

Ft, might be ſoon produced. 
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was afraid, where no Fear was, and bore (| 
honourably what He might have reſented ſafely 

nay, what He ought to have refented in 

Circumſtances, and at any Hazard. We are n 

to wonder if ſo poor a Conduct as This fo 

brought King James into Contempt, ming 
with Indignation, amongſt a People, eagerly bet 
on Commerce, and in whom high Notions 

Honour and a gallant Spirit had been ' infuſed, þ 
the Example of 3 Elizabeth, and encourag 
during the whole Courſe of a long Reign. 

Theſe Things and ſeveral others of the fan 
Kind, which I omit, might however have bet 
borne. The Ridicule might have appeared leſs 
the Eyes of Men accuſtomed to it. The fl 
Faults might have been excuſed, or ſoftened 

leaſt, by Hopes of Amendment. But there a 
eme Things behind, which no Excuſe would all 
viate, nor any Patience endure. - We ſhall ne 
bring them forward, and ſhall ſpeak of them ut 
der three Heads. The Pretenſions ſet up, « 
the Attempts made againſt the Freedom of this Co 
tutton. The Management of Parties.— 
De Condu#t of our national Intereſts abroad, age 
the Senſe of the Nation. 


_ 
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5 Fundamental Principle, on which Ki 

James affected to eſtabliſh his Authoriih 

was That of an hereditary Right ts the Cru 

This ſacred Right, according to the politigh 

Creed, which He impoſed, was not to be coi 


ſ 
— 
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ted, much leſs to be ſet afide ; and yet this 
icred Right was a meer Chimera ; contradicted 
the general Tenor of Cuſtom, from the Nor- 
am [nvaſton to his Time; by the declared Senſe 
his immediate Predeceſſors; by many ſolemn 
Proceedings of Parliament ; and by the expreſs 
Terms of Law. Two Families (for the Race 
f Plantagenet was grafted on the Norman Race, 
nd They may be reckoned properly as one) had 
kmiſhed, indeed, all our Kings; but This con- 
fituted no hereditary Right, When a Prince of 
be Royal Family, but in a Degree remote from 
te ducceſſion, comes to the Crown, in Prejudice 
the next Heir, hereditary Right is violated as - 
ally as it would be, if an abſolute Stranger to 
tis Family ſucceeded. Such a Prince may have 
wether, and We think a better Right; That, 
br Inſtance, which is derived from à Settlement 
f the Crown, made by the Authority of Parlia- 
; but to ſay He hath an hereditary Right, is the 
roſſeſt Abuſe of Words imaginable. This We 
bink ſo plain, that We ſhould be aſhamed to go 
bout to prove it ; and yet there are Men, in this 
ge of Paradoxes, either dull enough, or proſti- 
ite enough, to aſſert hereditary Right, even in 
e Cafe above-mentioned. 
Our Kings, of the Norman Race, were fo far 
n fucceeding as next Heirs to one another, and 
WW": regular Courſe of Deſcent, that no Inſtance can 
produced of the next Aeir*s 2 which is 
WW" preceded and followed by Inftances of the next 
being ſet aſide. hus Edward the firſt 
Needed his Father Henry the third; but his Fa- 
noir Henry the third, and his Grandfather John, had 
un been raiſed to the Throne, in plain Defiance 
reditary Right ; the Right of Arthur, Ne- 
phew 
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phew to John, and the Right of Arthur's $; 
Couſin-German to Henry. Edward t 
cond ucceeded his Father Edward the firſt; b 
Edward the third depoſed Edward the ſecond ; ti 
Parliament renounced all Allegiance to Him; a 
Edward the third held the Crown by a Parli 
mentary Title, as much as William the third, 
If We go up higher than this Era, or deſce 
lower, We ſhall find the Examples uniform, E 
amples, ſufficient to countenance this Pretenſi 
of hereditary Right to the Crown of England, are 
be found no where. — But We haſten 
King James; who raiſed, or, if you pleaſe, reviy 
this Pretenſion, ſo needleſly for Himſelf, an 
very unprofitably for his Proſterity. | 

The Britih Race began in Henry the ſevmt 
and from Him alone King James derived t 
Right, which He aſſerted in ſuch pompous Terr 
that undoubted Right to the Throne, as He cal 
it in his firſt Speech to Parliament, which Gu 
Birthright and lineal Deſcent had, in Fulneſs of Tn 
provided for Him. Now ſurely, if ever any Pri 
came to the Crown without the leaſt Colour 
hereditary Right, it was Heury the ſeventh. 
had no Pretence to it, even as Heir of the Ho 
of Lancaſter. His Wife might have ſome, 
Heir of the Houſe of Vr; though her heredit 
Ti le was not free from Objections, which 


Character of Edward the fourth rendered probabi & 
but the Title of his Wie had no Regard paid t r. 
either by Him, or the Parliament, in making Who 
new Settlement. He gained the Crown by nan 
good Will of the People, He kept it by the M 
tbo of Parliament, and by his wn A oſt 
The national Union of the tuo Roſes was a m ben 
better Expedient for Quiet than Foundati lud 
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debt. It took Place in Henry the eighth; it was 
continued in his Succeſſors; and this Nation was 
jilling it ſhould continue in King James and his 
Family. But neither Henry the- eighth, nor his Son 
Etuard the ſixth, who might have done ſo with 
nuch better Grace, laid the ſame Streſs on here- 
ltary Right as King James did. One of them had 
Recourſe to Parliament on every Occaſion, where 
the ducceſſion to the Crown was concerned; and 
the other made no Scruple of giving the Crown by 
Wi to his Couſin, in Prejudice of his Ster s 
Right, This Right however, ſuch as it was, pre- 
riled ; but the Authority of Parliament was called 
n Aid by Mary, to remove the Objection of IV- 
titmacy, which lay againſt it. Elizabeth had fo 
little Concern about hereditary Right, that ſhe nei- 
ther held, nor deſired to hold her Crown by any 
ther Tenure than the Statute of the 35th of her 
father's Reign. In the 13th of her own Reign, 
he declared it by Law High Treaſon, during her 
lie, and a Præmunire, after her Deceaſe, to deny 
the Power of Parliament, in limiting and binding the 
Deſcent and Inheritance of the Crown, or the Claims 
nit; and whatever private Motives there were 
fr putting to Death Mary Queen of Scotland, 
ter claiming a Right, in Oppoſition to an Act $4 
Parliament, was the Foundation of the publi 
Hoceedings againſt Her. 

duch Examples, as We have quoted, ought to 
are ſome Weight with King James. A Prince, 
who had worn the Crown of Scotland, under fo 
many Reſtraints, and in ſo great Penury, might 
eve contented Himſelf, one would think, to 
old That of England, whoſe Penſioner he had 
ken, by the ſame Tenure, and to eſtabliſh his 
Authority on the ſame Principles, as had om 
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the beſt and greateſt of his Predeexfſors ; but h 
Deſigns were as bad as Thoſe of the very wo 
Princes, who went before him- | 
Happily for Great Britain, He wanted the C. 
pacity of Henry the ſeventh; the Reſolution « 
Henry the eighth; and the favourable-Opportuti 
ties, which They had the Luck to find, of + 
Art to contrive, of raifing Prerogative, acquirin 
Wealth; and encroaching on Liberty. 
We obſerved, in diſcourſing on the Reign « 
Henry the ſeventh, that He had laid the Found; 
tions of an exorbitant Power, before the Natic 
was well aware of what He intended, ———Kin 
Fames, on the contrary, ſhewed his whole Gam 
from the firſt. Beſides the Pleaſure, which h 
_—_ found in boaſting of an abſolute, me 
dent Right to the Crown, inherent in Himſelf, H 
imagined that the Tranſition would be eaſy, an 
ſo indeed it proved amongſt many, from This 
fome other . uſeful AW He hoped to ge 
and he did get, an get of Recognition of his Rg 
of Succeſſion ; for We cannot perſuade ourſelye 
with Rapin, that He was indifferent on this Point 
and though this Act, as well as the Oath of Supr 
macy, which had been eſtabliſhed long before, an 
That of Allegiance, which was eſtabliſhed ſoon af 
ter, is in itſelf, as it hath proved in Effect, but 


feeble Prop to ſupport the Pretence of heredita 


Right ; yet King James certainly looked on it 


an Admiſſion of his Claim, and meant a real A 
vantage, where the Parliament very probabli 


meant nothing more than a Compliment.—Th 
Prince brought with Him the true Spirit of 
Miffienary ; and, by preaching a new Doctrine, en 
deavoured to eſtabliſh a new Power, From th 
Notion of independent Right, was deduced the Ne 
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ben of independent Authority ; a Right ſuperior to 
ror; an Authority unbounded by it; a Right, 
ich could not be proved; an Authority, which 
night not be r Inference 2 
nech Theſe was obvious. is * pendent Ni 

unit de accountable to Gad alone, He could not 
e accountable to Man. £45 
rin If this excellent Syſtem of Policy could have 
en generally impoſed, his ſacred Majeſty might 
nne battened, with great Eaſe and Delight, in 
de full Sunſhine of arbitrary Power ; and that 
He ſhould ſucceed in impoſing it, his own Vanity 
nd the ſervile Flattery of his Miniſters had made 
am im to expect. True it is, that the Language he 
eld was not ſo plain, nor the Efforts he made ſo 
ire and violent, in the Beginning of his Reign, 
They grew ſoon afterwards ; but yet, if We 
onfider the Multitude of his Proclamations ; the 
Nature of ſome 3 the Stile of all; the Obedience He 
med to them; the m_— Power, which He 
nerciſed ; Thoſe, which He effayed ; and many 
ther Particulars of his Conduct, which for Bre- 
int iy We omit ; We muſt of Courſe conclyde that 
e thought himfelf ſure, at that Time, of laying 
he Foundations, ſinte He prepared to ere&t ſo 
a heit a Superſtructure. He was deceived. Inſtead 
making his Impoſitions paſs on the People, He 
Nah awakened their Jealouſy. He had, in his 
en Age, and He hath, in ours, the Demerit of 
Winning a Struggle between Prerogatrve and Pri- 
aL; and of eſtabliſhing a Sort of Warfare be- 
men the Prince and the People, But the Spirit 
liberty baffled all his Deſigns. The Spirit Li- 
ny was not enervated by Luxury in thoſe Days. 
tig was not only alive, but vigorous and active. 
No roſe in the Nation, as That of Fuctum roſe at 
1088 Court, 


- 
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Court. The ſame Principle, which compli 
with Queen Elzabetb, reſiſted King James. T 
Oppoſition began as ſoon as the Hafen; 
Tyranny was, at leaſt, nipt in the Bud. 
. King James made one Attempt, indeed, in 
Beginning of his Reign, whick bid fairer for Sus 
ceſs than any of thoſe, which He made afterwards 
and which, if it had ſucceeded, would have do 
the great Work of his Reign by Means more 
lent and more dangerous; more ſoft in Appe: 
rance, and more deadly in Effect. We meant 
Attempt He made on the- Privileges of the 
of Commons, in the Caſe of Eletttons. In the Pracl 
mation, for calling his firſt Parliament, He 2 
ſumed a new and unjuſtifiable Prerogative, by h 
Manner of preſcribing to the Electors and tot 
El:#ed; and by ſubjecting both to ſevere Pen: 
ties, if they failed, not only againſt the Laus a 
Statutes, but againſt the Purport, Effect and in 
Meaning of his Proclamation. In the Courſe oft 
Seſſion, He endeavoured to put this Preregatne i 
Execution, by inſiſting, fr/t, that the Comm 
ſhould confer with the Lords; and when Th 
was refuſed, that They ſhould confer with t 
Judges, on the Merits of an Election and Rety 
for the County of Buckingham, which They h: 
already heard and decided. If the King had pre 
vailed in this Attempt of garbling the Houſe of C. 
mons, He would have prevailed very probably i 
That, which he made ſome Time afterwards, « 
impriſening and puniſhing the Members of it. Ih 
He might have intimidated Thoſe, by one Pren 
gative, whom He could not exclude by the all 
Such an Influence as muſt have reſulted from henct 
joined ta That, which the executive Power give 


unavoidably to every King, would ſoon WY 
ere 


+ 
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\Wered'the Houſe — as dependent upon him, 
Pi the Houſe of Lords, at that Time, appeared to 
_©Wirpoſe, be denied in this fockjobbing Age) it is no 
6true, and perhaps no leſs viſible, that /nfluence 
vets Influence. Now We apprehend that, in this 
e, the Barrier of Liberty had been totally de- 
toyed, and that King James would have vir- 
y been in Poſſeſſion of arbitrary Potuer; for 
tether the Will of the Prince becomes a- Law, by 
Force of Prerogatrve, and independently of Par- 
ment ; or whether it is made ſo, upon every Oc- 
non, by the Concurrence of Parliament, arbi- 
wy Power is alike eſtabliſhed. The only Dif- 
krence lies here. Every Degree of this Power, 
phich is obtained toithout Parliament, is obtained 
ninſt the Forms, as well as againſt the Spirit of the 
nſtitution z and muſt therefore be obtained 
th Difficulty, and poſſeſſed with Danger. 
ſhereas in the other Method of obtaining and 
zrciſing this Power, by and with Parliament, if 
can be obtained at all, the Progreſs is eaſy and 
vrt; and the Poſſeſſion of it is ſo far from being 
ugerous, that Liberty is diſarmed, as well as op- 
ſled, by this Method; that Part of the Conſti- 
ton, which was inſtituted to oppoſe the En- 
mchments of the Crown, the Male-Admini- 
tion of Men in Power, and every other Grie- 
Ke, being influenced to abet theſe Encroach- 
ns, to ſupport this Male- Adminiſtration, and 
kn to concur in impoſing the Grieuances. 
tional Concurrence can be acquired only by a 
W Prince, and for good Purpoſes ; becauſe publick 
ud alone can be a national Motiye. But King 
mes was not ignorant that private Good may be 
ered a ſuperior Motive to particular — 
an 
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e; for if Money gets Money, (which will not, we 
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and that is morally poſſible to make even Pari 
ments ſubſervient to the worſt Purpoſes of a Coy 
Richard the ſecond, by influencing the Electiam,: 
Queen Mary, by corrupting the Members, 

created ſuch a Dependence of the Parliament in 
Court, that the fir/? had well nigh eſtabliſhed, 
Spight of all other Oppoſition, his abſolute Powe 
and that the latter was able to ſubvert what þ 
Father and her Brother had done; to govern wi 
the utmoſt Cruelty ; and to ſacrifice the Intere 
of the Nation to Thoſe of an Huſband, whom { 
took againſt the general Inclination of her Peop 
If therefore King James could have creat 
the ſame Dependence, He might have promi 
himſelf the ſame Succeſs. He might have g 
verned in great Quiet and Safety, with the Cc 
curtence of Parliament, tyrannically at hon 
and ignominiouſly abroad. He might have b. 
gared the Nation, as he beggared himſelf, 

have given an abſolute Dominion over both 
one inſolent and incapable Miniſter. But this Ce 
currence could not be obtained; becauſe the J 
pendence of Parliaments upon the King could not 
created. By aſſerting their Privileges, They p 
vented any direct and open Influence of the Cro 
Had King James been rich; (and it was in 
Power to have been ſo) had Luxury and the C 
ſpring of Luxury, Corruption, both which he int 
duced, prevailed in the Body of the People, an 
direct and private Influence might have been ei 
bliſhed ; this Nation might have been enſlaved 
the leaſt-beloved and moſt-defpiſed of all her K 
But the King continued poor, and the Na 
honeſt; this indirect and private Influence Was 
ther not attempted, or attempted without Eft 
and We are perſuaded that no Advocate for it cou 
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Pari e been found, even in this Reign, or the next. 
Couſ pere were Men wicked enough to aſcribe ſuch 
wers to the King, as would have deſtroyed ef- 
fually the Powers of Parliament; but there 
no Man abſurd, as well as wicked enough, 
allow thoſe Powers, which are given to Parlia- 
owelfent by the Conſtitution, and to argue for an 
it Hient, which muſt of Courſe render them in- 
1 willW4ual, or pervert them to Purpoſes oppoſite to 
tereWſhoſe, for which They were inſtituted. Thus 
m D was preſerved, by preſerving the Independen- 
cop / Parliaments, The Proceedings of the Com- 
rea, in the whole Courſe of the Affair We have 
miWentioned, were extremely moderate. They 
t farther, not only in Expreſſions and out- 
d Demonſtrations of Reſpect and Submiſſion 
tin real Compliances, than could have been ex- 
ned, or that was perhaps ſtrictly right; and 
en an Expedient was fallen upon to draw the 
ny, with ſome Reputation, out of the Conteſt, 
ey gave Way to it, although by admitting a 
it for the Election of a Member, in the Room of 
*) whoſe Election They had allowed, They fuf- 
d a Precedent to be eſtabliſhed,” which might 
turned againſt them. But the Spirit of Liberty, 
wgh eaſily alarmed, is flow to reſent even great 
wocations, and to act with Violence, even a- 
inſt the worſt Princes. Repeated Injuries, im- 
ent and extreme Danger can alone bring 
ings to ſuch a Paſs ; and no King of this Nation 
ever diſtreſſed by his People, without receiv- 
p frequent Warnings, as well as accumulating 
portable Grievances, - King James felt ſome 
t of this Diſtreſs in Proceſs of Time. He de- 
ned it perhaps already. The Commons however 


Witented Themſelves, in an Addreſs to Him, te 
aſſe rt 
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aſſert their Privileges, and to complain of this 
vaſion of them, amongſt other Grievances. 
The Proceedings ef Parliament were carried o 
in ſubſequent Seſſions, with the ſame Moderatig 
and Temper. In That, which followed the Dj 
covery of the Gunpowder Treaſon, the Oath of 
legiance was impoſed ; and this Pledge: of Fidel 
for the future, was the ſole Hardſhip, (for ſug 
the Court of Rome and a great Number of th 
Communion eſteemed it) which the Roman-C 
tholick Party drew on Themſelves by ſo execrat 
an Attempt. The Parliament complied, on t 
Occaſion, with the King, probably againſt the 
own Sentiments ; ſince nothing could be more d 
ferent than his Notions and theirs, concerning 
Conduct to be held with Papiſis, and even co 
cerning Popery itſelf; and ſince the Favour 
ſhewed, not to ſay the Court he made, to! 
Party, had already created great Uneaſineſs, a 
began to be a moſt unpopular Part of his Gove 
ment. He had no Var on his Hands, : 
his Revenues were at leaſt as conſiderable as T 
of the late Queen. The Commons however g 
him one of the greateſt Supplies, , which hade 
been given in Parliament; and upon this Oc 
ſion it may not be improper to obſerve, in Cc 
firmation of what.We have advanced — t 
the natural Bent of the People, to live well w 
their Kings, is-ſo ſtrong, that Parliaments, und 
no other Influence than This, will negle&-nothi 
to gain them; nay, that a Prince like Ki 
James, diſliked, diſtruſted, deſpiſed, may pre 
on his Parliament, for a Time, and till all Ho 
of gaining Him are loſt, to do as well as beat 
his Favour, what would not be attempted 


bet 
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iter Reign, nor ſucceed perhaps, if it was at- 
em ted. | : - 

tis Deſign of uniting the two Kingdoms of 
land and Scotland failed, It was too great an 
ndertaking for ſo bad a Workman, We muſt 
tink that the general Arguments againſt it were 
znded on Prejudice; on falſe and narrow No- 
ons. But there were other Reaſons, drawn 
m the Jealouſies of that Time, and from the 
duct of the King, who had beforehand de- 
red all the Po? nati, or Perſons born fince his 
cceflion to the Engliſh Throne, naturalized in 
two Kingdoms; and Theſe were, without 
pubt, the true Reaſons, which prevailed againſt 
x Union, The next Time the Parliament 
ſembled, to proceed on Buſineſs, was in the 
ſar 1610, and by that Time the general Diſ- 
tent of the Nation began to ſhew-itſelf-in loud 
nd univerſal Murmurs. Some Monopolies, the 
z and impolitick Proceedings of the Higb-Com- 
m Court and Star- Chamber, and many other 
uſes combined to raiſe them. But no particu- 
r Grievance either had, or deſerved to have, fo 
at an Effect as the continual Endeavours, which 
re uſed fo eſtabliſh Practices and Principles, ab- 
utely deſtructive of the general Conſtitution of 
& Engliſh Government. — Such was the At- 
apt made by Bancreſt, Archbiſhop of Canter- 
ky, when he preſented the twenty five Articles, 
mmmonly called Articuli Cleri, and petitioned the 
ng to grant Prohibitions upon them. 
ch again were the Books, publiſhed by Cowel 


A d Blackwood, aſſerting that the King is neither 
1 nd by the Laws, nor by his Coronation-Oath; 
det He hath a Right to make Laus and impoſe 


net, without the Conſent of Parliament; and 
that 
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that the Nation was reduced to a State of Slays 
by the Norman Conqueſt. Such, to cone| 
this Head, were the many Acts, which the N 
himſelf had done, and the many Declarati; 
which He had made; nay, ſuch was the Decla 
tion he made in this very Parliament, when 
affirmed that altho', all Kings, who are not Tyrq 
or perjured, will bound Themſelves within the "mn 
of their Laws ; yet as it is Blaſphemy to diſputt u 
God may do, ſo it is Sedition in Subjects to dif 
what a King may do, in the Heighth of | his Pr 
| Theſe Dodtrives were new, ungrate 
and ſhocking to Engliſb Ears; yet the Parkem 
kept in Temper, and bore ſuch Language, fr 
this fearful, bullying Prince, as the fierceſt of 

Predeceſſors, fince Richard the ſecond, had neſ r 
preſumed to hold. They took no Notice of B 
croft, nor purſued any farther Meaſures agai 
Cowel and Blackwood, after theſe Libels had bt 
called in by Proclamation, and the reading 
them had been forbid. Nay, there was a Suh 
granted, in this very Seffion, with as little ! 
tence as there had been for granting the f 
All this Temper, Submiſſion and Generoſit) 
the Parliament were loſt on the King. They we 
not connive at Grievances, nor facrifice Lil 

and Thoſe were the only Terms, upon which 
Union with Him was to be obtained, ——F 
the Year 1610 to 1614, He held no Parl 
and it is evident that He would never have c 
another, if his Mini/ters could have ſupplied 
Profuſion by all the illegal and 'oppreflive Me: 
which they uſed to raiſe Money on the People, 

which We forbear to enumerate, becauſe the f 
partial Writers, who have endeavoured to exc 
them, have not preſumed to deny them. Even 
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this Neceflity, he did not take the Reſolution 
{calling a new Parliament, till He was prevailed 
a by his Favourite, Somerſet, who had formed a 
atincheme for influencing the Elections, and, at the 
lun lead of ſeveral other Undertakers, flattered Himſelf 
en Wd his Maſter, that He could get ſuch Members 
ſen *, as /hould comply ſolely to the King's Defires. 
bit this Project proved abortive. The Ewgliſh 
uf m cannot be oft, (fays Wilſan; and may his 
ing prove true to all future Generations ! ) by 
fa baſe and tame Spirits, that would unmake Them- 
hes and their Poſterity, to aggrandize ONE MAN, 
happened to King James, as it happened to his 
n. Diſgrace at Court proved a Recommenda- 
n in the Country; and the Faces, which ap- 
zred in this new Parliament, made the Coun- 
mance of the Court to droop. 
From this Time began that Conduct, on the 
itt of the Court, and on the Part of the Parlia- 
, which continued to be held, with very fatal 
lnformity, till it ended in a crvil Mar. That the 
fehle had Reaſon to be jealous of the Deſigns of 
e Court, hath appeared and will appear ſtill more 
grantly in the Sequel; but that the Court had, 
t this Time, nay even in the Month of May 
io, when King Charles diſſolved the laſt Par- 
ment He had it in his Power to diſſolve, any 
ſon to be jealous of the Parliament, or the 
aal, We deny; and are able to juſtify our De- 
by Fact and Authority ; even the Authority 
my Lord Clarendon. But the Father and 
ben, and eſpecially the former, having no End in 
ung their Parliaments but to get Money from 
| 555 their 
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their People, and to evade, rather than refuſe, | 
Redreſs of Grievances ; the Art of the Court . 
conſtantly employed, under Pretence of the Y 
gency of Affairs, and in the Parliament of 161. 
without any Pretence at all, to get the Subj; 
firſt Jiſpatched. The Commons, on the other Sid 
who knew for what they were called togethe 
and who expected that little Time would be: 
lowed them to enquire into Male- Adminiftrati 
and to repreſent Grievances, when they had on 
given the Money, inſiſted for the moſt Part (f 
(for there happened Occafions, in which They 
not inſiſt) that the Conſidegation of Grieum 
ſhould precede, or at leaſt go an equal Pace wi 
That of the Supply. This was the Rock, on whi 
ſo many Parliaments ſplit. This alone occaſion 
the Diſſolution of That We are ſpeaking of, a 
made King James reſolve, though he could not ſu 
port his Reſolution to the End of his Reign, tog 
vern by his Prerogativealone, and without the Aff 
ance of his Parliament; That is, to avow ah 
Power, 0n 
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LETTER XXI. 


m our laſt Diſcourſe, concerning the Pretenſic 
ſet up, and the Attempts made by King Jain: 
againſt the Freedom of the Exgliſb Conſtitutic 
We carried theſe Remarks down to the Year 161 
We choſe to ſtop there, becauſe it ſeems to bet 
very diametrical Point of Oppoſition, or a Po 
very near to That, between the Government ri/ 
this Prince and the Government of Queen £ lava tov, 
which We have ſo largely inſiſted upon, —T 


Diſtruſt between Him and his People was my 
il 


— 
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„ formed: His nue and their 4 
etenſions were now fully explained. An Union 
8 Afetion between Fim and his Pair, which 


te latter ſtill deſired, and had long courted, was 
w grown deſperate. An Union, unworthy of 
fee People, a factious Union between the Par- 
ment and the Court, founded in the Dependence 
1dSubmiflion of the former, and ſo much affected by 
te latter, was after many Trials become evidently 
moraCticable. - The King, as: He had managed 
fairs, could never -govern with Parliamgnt, not 
tut it; and thoſe Powers, which areWegned 
be mutual Helps, were turned to b&Mutual 
logs on one another; not by any. Deviation on 
Side of the People, or of their Repreſentatives, 
m the true Line of Government; but by a 
mifeſt and almoſt continual Deviation from it, 


the Side" of the Crus m. 
Thus were thoſe great Diſorders in Govern- 
nt, and that national Confuſion raiſed, which 
ifew Years more deſtroyed the whole Conſti- 
on, In-ſhort; that-melancholy Scene, which 
u been preparing ever ſince the Acceſſion of 
b 4 Fambs; Was opened about this Time, and 
ntinued open with few Variations, every one of 
ich was for the worſe, till that Tragedy began, 
rein the nobleſt as well as the meaneſt Blood in 
Nation was ſhed ſo profuſely; and with the 
inning of which We purpoſe to conclude the/e 
arks. 1. 01 ties! | 4 
We have charged the Whole, and We think 
c (ET juſtly, to the Account of w_ James; who 
tmpted to govern England by foreign, not by 


nt r Maxims ; nay, by ſuch as He was unable 
abe eovern his own Country. Sure We are, that 
aof it can be laid to the Conſtitution, or 


WI L People 
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People of England. The Conſtitution was 
ſame in his Lime as in the Time of Queen Ela 
Beth; and the People claimed, under Him, no « 
Privileges, nor Powers, than They had enjoy 
under Her. It was his Fault, not theirs, if | 
treading in the ſame Path, which had kept 
united with Her, They were divided from 
Theſe are Points, on which We think it pro 
to inſiſt a little more in this Place, in order to q 
a greater Light on the Particulars, which fol 
and to avoid any prolix Repetitions, when 
como wind up the whole. = 
King James had opened the Parliament, wh 
met in 1614, by aſking Money for the Port 
and other Expences of his Daughter's Marriage 
the Flector Palatine, and promiſed; the Com 
Beave and Leiſure toenquire into Grievances, wi 
They had complied with this Demand; 
Diftruſt, the Bane of all Harmony, prevailed 
mongſt Them; as it. is plain, even from this cot 
tional Promiſe, that it prevailed with Hin, 
They reſolved to begin the Work of the 
a Repreſentation of Erievan ce. 
A principal Article in this Roll was the Gre 
of Popery, encouraged no doubt by ſeveral;Pa 
ges in the Conduct of King James, and parti 
larly by two; his employing not only ſuſpec 
but known Roman-Cathelicks in Offices of 
higheſt Truſt and Conſequence ; and his avo 
Deſign of marrying his Son to ſome Princes 
that Religion. Shall We ſay, in the Stile of N 
James, that it was Preſumption in the Comm 
meddle in ſuch deep Matters of State? | Shall 
not rather think it was Preſumption in the 
te determine a Matter, of this Importance tc 
; TES- p 
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iblick Welfare, to the preſent and to future Ge- 
jerations, without the Advice, * againſt the 
Opinion of the great Council of the Nation ? Shall 
We not rather applaud the Wiſdom. and Foreſight, 
d well as the Virtue of thoſe Men, who difcovered 
the Fruit in the Seed; whoſe Minds foreboded all 
he miſchievous Conſequences of ſuch an Alliance, 
nd who did their utmoſt to prevent the true, 
viginal Cauſe of our greateſt Misfortunes ? | 
Under another Head of Grievances, complained 
fat this Time, were the Momopolies, and many 
legal Exactions of e e the People. The 
lament had the more Reaſon to loſe no Time, 
nd to ſpare no Endeavours in putting a Stop to 
eſe Encroachments on Liberty, becauſe the lon- 
r They laſted, the more familiar They grew. 
e Court improved in the Practice of them. The 
pk, who ſubmitted to them by Force, might 
ue been brought to ſubmit to them by Cuſtom, 
nd the King might become able in Time to ſupply 
hk Wants without the Affi/lance of Parliament ; a 
ſe almoſt as deſperate as That of his being able 
ſupply them when, in what Manner, and in 
t Proportions He thought fit, y the Aſifance 
Parliament, We ſay almoſt as deſperate, on the 
nciples touched in our laſt Letter ; for, in the 
it Place, if King James could have ſupplied his 
Nants without Parliaments, He would certainly 
te called none, and the Condition of this Na- 
n had been worſe than That of Spam, of France, 
| of other Nations, whoſe Examples have been, 
urdly enough, quoted to juſtify theſe, arbitrary 
ods of raiſing Money, and to induce Mankind 
ubmit to them. In Fance, for Inſtance, the 
wlemuſt ſuffer ; but they may complain. Their 
huths are open; That is, their Parliaments may 
L 2 repreſent z 
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repreſent ; and even remonſtrate ; nay, they hay 
gone fo far, as to refuſe with Succeſs to regiſter an 
give the neceſſary Forms of a Law to an Edid « 


the Prince, which they judged oppreſſive to th" 
People. But if King James had prevailed, H Th 
would have governed without even theſe Shadi 
of a Parliament, The People muſt have ſuffer" 
and could not have complained. Their ſo A 


Mouth, the Mouth of Parliament, would bat 
been ſtopped, and Redreſs of Grievances being 
longer attainable by the Applications of their 
preſentatiue Body, which would have no long 
exiſted, they muſt have ſubmitted tamely a 
ſilently, or have ſought a Remedy in their cala 
Bady, which can only act by Reſiſtance, and For 
This Situation would have been bad enough, G. 
knows; yet not ſo bad as the other; for, in t 
ſecond Place, if the Parliament had been made 
pendent on the Crown, (no Matter by what Kind 
Influence ; whether by the Diſtribution of 
ours, the Tranſlation of Biſhops, the corrupt 
the Electors and the Elected, or the other Meth 
King James took) the Mouth of the People! 
not been ſtopped indeed; but it had been ſom 
to ſpeak another Language than That of 
Heart. The People muſt have ſuffered, 
the Parliament muſt have rejoĩced.——If Th 
felt an increaſing Load of Debt, the Parka 
muſt have teſtihed great Satisfaction at the Du 
untion of it.— If They had felt the Decay 
Trade, and. the Growth of national Poverty, 
Parliament muſt have boaſted of the Wealth 
 Mouriſhing State of the Kingdom. — If! 
had ſeen the Intereſt and Honour of the Nati 
as they ſaw it too often, neglected or. facrifi 
the Pariament muſt have exulted in the T riun 
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of hoth.——In ſhort, ſuch a depending Parliament 
nuſt not only have connived at the Grievance? 
their Country, but have ſanAified Them toor - 
They muſt not only have borne the Rod, but have 
tiſed it too; not only the Rod of their Prince, 
hut the Rod of ſome up/flart Miniſter, who owed his 
fyation to his Diſhonour, and his Fayour to his 
dame. hut as the Integrity of Parliament ſe- 
ured the Nation from any Danger of this Kind ; 
b the Neceſſities of the King were the great Secu» 
ity againſt any Danger of the other, Wat 
the Parliament therefore to blame, who oppoſed 
; = 4 0 Innovation ſet on Foot, to leſſen 
this Securit ' 3 
A third Grievance, which the Parliament deſired 
p have redrefſed, was that incredible Waſte, 
mich King James made of the Revenues of the 
mon, Theſe Revenues were, at that Time, ſo 
nuch more than ſufficient for all the ordinary Oc- 
alons of the Government, that Queen Eliaabeth, 
o had ſo many extraordinary Occaſions of Ex- 
ence, who paid ſo many old Debts, without con- 
acting new, and atchieved ſuch glorious Enter- 
nes abroad, as well as at home, did not receive in 
ants from her People above * four Millions in 
ore than forty Years, ——If King James, who 
d no extraordinary Occaſions of Expence, who 
id no Debts, who atchieved no glorious Enter- 
L 3 prizes 
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We do not want to be told that the Value of Mo- 
vas very different at that Time from what it is now ; 
t though We admit of the higheſt Calculations, this 
n will appear I ſmall for ſo many Years, 
n compared with the Profuſion and Extravagane 
me latter Reigns. . 
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prizes any where, had neither aſked Money, 0 
raiſed it without aſking, the ſquandering his Re 
venue had not peobebl come under Debate. i 
Parliament; but, fince He expected that the Payl 
ſhould provide for hisDebts, and ſupply his Necef 
ties, it was juſt that the Repreſentatives of the Pan 
ſhould examine how They were contracted, I 
immenſe Eſtates, which were made in theſe Da 
at Court, the known Corruption not only of inf, 
rior Agents, but of principal Mini/ters, and even « 
Thoſe, who were at the Head of the ws: 
made ſuch an Examination the more neceſſar 
and provoked and excited the more to it. T 
Houſe of Commons would have thought that The 
had betrayed their Truſt, if They had neglected 
important a Part of it. By the Proceedings, 

well as Declarations of the Parliaments, in the 
Times, it is plain, that they thought they had ne 
an arbitrary, but only a conditional Power, ove 
the Purſe of the Nation, though the Strings of 
were in their Hands; that They were to tax ti 
People in no greater Proportion than was ſtrié 
neceſſary to ſupport the Honour and Intereſt 

the Nation, and the Dignity of the Crown ;' th 
They could make no Judgment, concerning tt 
Proportion, if They had not a full Communic 
tion of the Nature of the Service, for which extr 
ordinary Aids were demanded; and if They d 
not examine, before They granted theſe Aids, ho 
the ordinary Revenues, and any precedent, exis 
ordinary Grants had been applied. Such Maxi; 
as Theſe will not be condemned, we preſum 
They have been always profeſied, and frequent 
purſued, from the Time We ſpeak of, down tot 
Age, in which We live. Since the Reign of Ki 
William the third, our Princes have indeed fic 
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na different Foot. They have had a diftinet 
k-vznue aſſigned to Them for their particular Uſe. 
The annual -Bxpences, and the Debts of the Nation, 
we been ſeparately provided for by Parliament ; 
nd yet not only the Management and Application 
if theſe annual Grants, but alſo the immenſe Pro- 
ty of the Creditors of the Publick, have been left 
v the Crown, as the Management and Application 
of thoſe Revenues were, which belonged properly to 
the Crown, and by Deficiencies, on which the 
bun, not the Nation, was immediately affected. 
tis no Wonder therefore if our Parliaments have 
hought Themſelves obliged, ſince this great Al- 
tration, ſometimes by Committees, and ſometimes 
ly extraordinary Commiſſims, to inſpect more nar- 
wuly into Revenues, which are ſtill managed by 
the Officers of the Crown, though They make no 
unger any Part of the Eſtate of the Crown; and 
We perſuade ourſelves that no honeſt Man would 
k forry, if the Wifdom of our preſent Repreſenta- 
er ſhould think fit to make any Inquiſitions of the 
kme Nature; but even before this Alteration, be- 
he the Settlement of a civil Lift, and when our 
Irinces ſtood on the fame Foot as King James 
tr firſt, with Reſpect to their private and publick 
Revenue, the Maxims We ſpeak of were purſued 
n many Occaſions, and always with the univer- 
al Applauſe of the People. In the Reign of King 
Charles the ſecond, for Inſtance, our Whig- Pairiots 
endeavoured not only to detect and puniſh Frauds 
Wind Abuſes, by Enquiries into the Management 
che publick Money, but to prevent them 
nokewiſe, by appropriating what they gave to the 
les, for which it was given; and thus much We 
link may ſuffice, to clear the Conduct of the 
DS =: Parhament 
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Panama of 1614 from any Imputations on 4 
Let us mention, in this Place, one Grievant 
more, which We have touched upon in anothe 
A Parliament had taken ſome Notice of i 
and this Parliament would probably have take 
nore, if the King had allowed Them Time. 
Dodtrines, which. eſtabliſhed the unbounded a 
ineffable Prerogative of the King ; which reduce 
the Privileges of Parliament to be no longer ang 
tient and undoubted Right and Inheritance, but di 
rived them from the Permiſſion and Toleration of i 
Crown, and declared them liable to be retrenched 
the Will of the Prince; and which by neceſſa 
Conſequences changed at once the Nature of t 
Engliſb Conititution, from That of A free to Th 
of an arbitrary Gcvernment; all theſe Doctrine 
We ſay, or the Principles, on which They we 
eſtabliſhed, had been already publickly and fre 

quently aſſerted by King James. They were ti 

Language of the Court; and a Party had bee 
formed in the Nation, who made Profeſſion of then 

They were maintained in Converſation. The 

were pleaded for in Print ; and they became foo 

afterwards the Diſgrace and Prophanation of tl 

. | ? 

We have ſometimes compared, in ourThoughtY 
theſe Uſurpations of King James over the Privila 
ges of his People, to Thoſe of the Popes, which 
gave that Prince ſo much Offence, over the Righi 
of the Emperors, and indeed over the civil Righi 
of Mankind. Charlemagne had made theſe Pricing” 
Princes. They continued for about two hunde 
and ſixty Years, to ſubmit, in the main, to thou 
Rules, which the imperial Conſtitutions and ecclefu/il* 
tical Cuſtoms had eſtabliſhed ; after * 1 
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berty; that they might preſerve the Spirit of 
and by preſerving the Spirit, deſerve and ſecun 
the Continuance of ſo great a Bleſſing? Should ar 
Engliſh Parliament have fate quiet and ſilent, j 
humble Dependence on the Prince, whilſt Slayer; 
in Speculation, as well as Practice, was making 
ſuch large Advances; whilſt the Laws of th 
Land, the Laws of Nature, and Thoſe of Go 
Himſelf, were perverted to impoſe a Yoke « 
baſe and ſervile Prejudices on the Underſtanding 
and Confciences of Mankind? We think no 
Sure We are that our Parkaments have been alwa 
watchful to cenſure and explode, in Time, fu 
Doctrines as might, even by Induction and Co 
ſequence, weaken the Foundation of Liberty, T} 
Inſtances of this Kind are ſo well known, : 


ſome of them fo recent, that We need not quo. 
them. But, in order to juſtify - ſtill farther tel 
Senſe and Conduct of our Forefathers, let us aj " 
peal even to the preſent Senſe of Mankind, N, 
all know that there are mercenary and abandon ;. 
M retebes amongſt us, who have dared to plead nn 
a Dependence of the Parliament on the Crown ; 1 iu 
for that Dependence of the ſeveral Parts of the Mn 
ernment on one another, which our Conſtitutiq 
' Hath formed, and on the Preſervation of which ti 
Freedom of our Government intirely reſts ;- ue 
for the moſt mdire#, the moſt iniguitous, as will; 
as dangerous Dependence imaginable ; for a D 
dence, to be created by Corruption, which mull A ne 
ways produce Effects as infamous as its Cauſi v, 
Corruption, We ſay, hath been defended, na ne 
recommended (for We will repeat the Aſſertioſ u 
as a neceſſary Expedient of Government. the 
. Repreſentation of the Country by the inden 
Gentlemen of the Country, hath been faucily 2; 
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iwkardly ridiculed ; as if a Bill, to prevent all 
Perſons, who have neither Places nor Penſions, 
fom fitting in Parliament, was proper to be paſled» 
ind thoſe ſalutary Laws, which are in Force for 
rreventing Perſons, who have Places and Penſione, 
from ſitting there, were as proper to be repealed. 
Nay, theſe Incendiaries, who go about to deſtroy 
dur Conſtitution, have not bluſhed in the ſame 
Breath to admit that Handing Armies have been 8 - 
nerally the Inſtruments of overturning free Go- 
wernments; and to affirm that a ſanding Army is 
jeceſſary to be kept up in ours; if you aſk Them a- 
ninſt whom, They anſwer you very frankly, a- 
ninſt the People; if you aſk them why, T hey an- 
ſyer you with the ſame Frankneſs, becauſe of the 
Levity and Inconflancy of the People. This is the 
Evil; an Army is the Remedy. Our Army is not 
tſigned, according to theſe Doctors of Slavery, a- 
ninſt the Enemies of the Nation, but againſt the 
Nation, We are, confident that the preſent Army 
b incapable of being employed to ſuch Purpoſes, 
ind abhors an Imputation, which might have been 
uſtly caſt on CromweP's Army, but is very unjuſtly 
infinuated againſt the preſent. 

Now let us ſuppoſe that the Time was come, 
when the Parliament ſhould think fit to cenſure 
ad put a Stop to the Influence of fuch Writings 
8 Theſe ; would any honeſt Man, if He laid his 
and upon his Heart, diſapprove their Proceed- 
nzs ? On the contrary, would not every Man, 
who wiſhed that the Conſtitution of this — 
nent might be preſerved, applaud ſuch Meaſures; 
d bleſs the Repreſentatives of his Country for 
lieir Zeal againſt the Betrayers of it? 

Upon the whole Matter, We think it very 


lain that the Alarm, which was taken at the 
Propagation 
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Propagation of theſe infamous Doctrines, in 
N King James the firſtly is ponies, 
juſtified, not only by the Examples of other. Par. 
liaments, but by the general Senſe. of Mankind in 
e ee e 
Whenever the Fundamentals of a free Govern- 
ment are attacked, or any other Schemes, ruinow 
to the general Intereſt of a Nation, are purſued; 
the beſt Service, that can be done to ſuch a Na 
tion, and even to the Prince, is to commence a 
early and vigorons Oppoſition to them; for the 
Event will always ſnew, as We. ſhall ſoon fee- ir 
the preſent Caſe, that Thoſe, who form an Or 
poſition, in this Manner, are the trueſt Friend 
to Both, however They may be ſtigmatized at 
firſt with odious Names, which belong more pre 
perly to Thoſe, who throw the Dirt at Them, 
If the Oppy/ition begin late, or be carried o 
more faintly, than the Exigency. requires, the 
Evil will grow ; nay it will grow the more by 
ſuch an Oppoſition ; till it becomes at length toc 
inveterate for the ordinary Methods of Cure; and 
whenever That happens; whenever Uſurpations 
on national Liberty are grown too ſtrong to be 
checked by theſe ordinary Methods, the People 
are reduced to this Alternative. They muſt ei 
ther ſubmit to Slavery and Beggary, the worſt of 
all political Evils ; or They muſt endeavour to pre- 
vent the impending Miſchief by open Force and 
Refiftance, which is an Evil but one Degree lek 
eligible than the other. But when the Oppo/itro 
is begun early, and carried on vigorouſly, there 
Time to obtain Redreſs of Grievances, and put 
a Stop to ſuch Uſiirpations, by thoſe gentle and 
fafe Methods, which their Conſtitution hath pro- 


vided ; Methods, which may and have often — | 
| ved f 
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red fatal to 1icked' MAiniſters, but can never prove 
atal to the Prince Himſelf. He is never in 
Danger but when theſe Matbndi, which all arbi- 
nary Courts diſlike, are too long delay. 

The moſt plaufible ObjeQion to ſuch Proceed- 
nos, and by which well-meaning; Men are fre- 
quently made the Bubbles of Thoſe, who have the 
yorſt Deſigns, ariſes from a falſe Notion. of Mo- 
tration. True political Moderation conſiſts in not 
poſing the Meaſures of Government, except 
when great and national Intereſts are at Stake; 
ud when That is the Caſe,” in oppoſing them 


by * . 


with ſuch a Degree of Warmth, as is adequate to 
de Nature of the Evil, to the Circumſtances of 
Danger attending it, and even to Thoſe of Op- 
wrtunity. To oppoſe upon any other Foot; to 
poſe Things, which are not blameworthy, or 
which are of no material Conſequence to the na- 
nal Intereſt, with ſuch Violence as may diſ- 
mer the Harmony of Government, is certainly 
king but it is likewife Faction, and Fain of 
te worſt Kind, either not to oppoſe at all, or 
it to oppoſe in earneſt, when Points of the 
ateft Importance to the Nation are concerned, 
The Truth of all this Reaſoning will be con- 
med by what remains to be ſaid of King Fame: 
| King Charles the finſti. If there had not 
en an early and hone/? 75 in * of 
tional Liberty, againſt Ki ames, his Reign 
duld have Cafe: to eſtabliſh Him in the Sore 
arbitrary Power. If the Oppr/ſition. had 
en more generally backed with the Weight of 
k Nation in due Time; if the Court had not 
tn able to divide Men againſt their general In- 
elt, upon Principles of Prerogative and Liberty, 
Ws James muſt have complied in Time; the 
; Conſtitation 


\ 
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Conſtitution would have been reſettled on its righ 
Foundation ; his Family would have been 
ſerved ; all our national Calamities would haye 
been prevented ; and the Sins of the Court might 
have been expiated by the Puniſhment of one o 
two of the Miniſters, ——— But a Prerogats 
Party having been nurfed up from the Beginning 
and gained Strength in the whole Courſe of King 
Fames's Reign, the Strength of the Nation w: 
1 divided, and the Conteſt continued ſo long be 
tween the King and the People, that Reſentm, 
and Paſſion and Prejudice and Faction took Plac 
on all Sides. The ſoft and gentle Methods « 
Cure, which our Conſtitution had provided, he 
came impracticable. A provoked People ſough 
their Remedy in Ręſſtance. A civil War followed 
The Engl/b Government was ſubverted, inte: 

of being reformed. 

What hath been ſaid will ſerve to juſtify 
Conduct of the Parliament, as well as the gene 
Alarm, which the Nation had taken in 161 
Theſe were the Crimes, the heinous, unpardo 
able Crimes, for which King James diffolvedt 
Parliament, with ſo much Indignation, af 
They had fate but a few Weeks, and had n 
Time given Them to paſs even ohe Law. The 
were the Crimes, for which He confined to 
Tower and other Priſons, and puniſhed in ogy” 
Mays, fo many of the moſt active Membe 

| Laſtly, Theſe were the Crimes, which made H 
reſolve, what He had before attempted, to govell 
without Parliament. The particular Con pn 
quences of theſe Meaſures will appear in our ne 
Letter, when We come to conſider his Cond 
of our national Intergſis abroad, againſt the Semi 
the Nation; in which Period of Time, the ks wer, 
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{fairs are ſo intermixed with parliamentary and 
dmeftick Affairs, that We ſhall not divide them, 
hut ſpeak of them together, having firſt very 
briefly made our Obſervations on his Management 
of Parties. | f 


——_— 
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Þ* Letter XVIII, We have ſpoken of the State 
of Parties at the Acceſſion of King James. We 
ne now to make our Obſervations on his Ma- 
ugement of them. It is neceſſary We ſhould do 
This, in order to give a compleat and juſt Idea of 
tis Government; and yet ſo much hath been ſaid 
on the Subject by Writers of all Denominations, 
ind even by ourſelves, that there remains but very 
little to be added, either for Curioſity, or Inſtruc - 
tion, 
We might obſerve howHedrewHimſelf, into ſome 
Trouble, if not Danger, and expoſed Himſelf to 
the Neceſſity of ſhedding ſome Blood, in the very 
It Months of his Reign, by eſpouſing the Paſſions 
ofa Party; by diſgracing and proſcribing Men, 
who had no Crime at that Time towards Him, 
but their Attachment to the Iate Queen ; by a- 
wwing the Cauſe of the Earl of Eſex, whoſe De- 
igns had been, no doubt, as treaſonable, at leaſt, 
and as chimerical too, as Thoſe, into which He 
ove Grey, Cobham and Raleigb, or which were 
mputed to Them. 
Several other Anecdotes, concerning Factions at 
Curt and Parties in the Nation, might be collected 
ad remarked upon. But We ſhall paſs them 
wer, and confine ourſelves to obſerve, in a very 
w 
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few Inſtances, how He adapted his particular M4. 
nagement of Parties to the general and main 
of his Policy ; what Strength He acquired; what 
He loft by this Conduct; and what Coy 
teſts He entailed on Poſterity. 3 
There were no Parties, at this Time, in the Na 
tion, but · ſuch as were formed on religious Differe 
ces; and it had been a great Object of the Polic 
of Queen Elinabeth, to keep all Parties withi 


thoſe Bounds, We know the Maxims, on which: 
ſhe proeceded, by a Letter of Sir Francis Nu. 
ham, writ-expreſly on this Subject. She though 
that Conſciences were not #0 be forced, but wm and [| 
reduced by Truth, Time, Inſtruction and Perſuafun Wii 
and that Cauſes of Conſcience loſe their NaturWſh 
when they exceed their Bounds, and grow Matter ¶ le 


Faction.— By keeping to theſe Maxims, ſhe ſuc 
ceeded. The Parties in the Church made none i 
the State, They were obliged to live in due Sul 
jection to Laws, wiſely made and moderatel 
exerciſed. They were never puniſhed, whilt 
They continued in this Subjection; much les 
were They provoked, or encouraged to go out « 
it. The Powers of the Church were applied tot 
Support of the E/?abli/hment, not rendered ſubſer 
vient to any factious Deſigns of the Court; an 
eccleſiaſtical Violence was reſtrained from confir 
ing the Obſtinacy of Thoſe, who diſſented, 
Perſecution of them, or from increaſing the 
Numbers, by Perſecution of others. 
Directly oppoſite to this Conduct was That « 
King James. In haſte to ſhew his Pa 
He had a Conference between the Biſbops and t 
Puritan Miniſters at Hampton Court, in a fe 
Months after his Acceſſion; where He made Hir 
ſelf a principal Party in the Diſpute. His Cn 
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ur flattered Him, and Archbiſhop: hig, who 
lied ſoon afterwards, and probably doated then, de- 
cared Himſelf ueriꝶy perſuaded that the Ning ſpate 
h the Spirit of Gad. But ſurely fuch a Conference, 
however it might frighten and filence, could nei- 
ther inſtru, nor perſuade ; and the King was ſo 
fc from truſting, like his Predeceſſor, ts the Force 
fTruth and the Aid of Time, that in this very Con- 
trence, He threatened to employ another Kind of 
force, if He did not meet with Compliance in'a 
Time, to be limited. The Biſhops were at firſt to 
wmonh paternally and to confer amicabh ; but leſt 
They ſhould not ſucceed by preaching, writing and 
king Men into Conformity, (the ſole Means 
They ought to deſire; or, if They deſired others, 
he ſole Means they © ought to be ſuffered to 
employ ) They were to have Recourſe to Cam- 
n afterwards.— The. ſame Spirit reigned 
a the firſt Speech, which this Prince made to his 
luliament; for there He not only maſſed 
ter, imprudently as well as unjuſtly, all theDifſen- 
es from the eſtabliſhed Church under the general 
Jnomination of Puritans and Næveliſii, but He 
clared them all inſaſferable in any well-governed 
mmonwealth ; ſo that He put them all out of his 
otection, even though They confined "Themſelves 
thin thoſe Bounds, to which Cauſes of Conſcience 
tay reaſonably extend, and proſcribed them for 
heir Opinioms, not their Practices. 9 51 
On theſe Principles He proceeded, and what 
e have ſaid here may ſuffice, upon this Head, 
his whole Reign. The Conſequence of 
Conduct was, that thoſe Sects, who were not 
ugerous at firſt, became ſo at laſt. They be- 
me ſo, in ſome Degree, from the Moment the 
kclarations We have mentioned were made; for 
| nothing 
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nothing is found more true in Nature and Expert 
ence than This; that They, who are oppreſſed hy 
Governments, will endeavour to change them 
and that He, who makes Himſelf terrible to Multi 
tudes, will have Multitudes to fear.— But This we 
not all.- As He made theſe Sects his Enemies, ſo H 
ve them great Advantages, of Popularity an 
rength.--The firft of theſe Advantages, which 
ſhall take Notice of, aroſe from the great Indulg 
He ſhewed to the Roman Catholicks, and the ſavou 
able Sentiments of that Religion, which He'e 
preſſed on all private, and many publick Occafion 
We need not deſcend into the particular Inſta 
ces; for though We give little Credit to Deageunt 
Memoirs in general, and none to what He ſays of 
Letter, written by King James to the Pope, ac 
knowledging Him Vicar of Chrift and Head of i 
Church ; yet is there a Multitude of other Proof 
too notorious and too well ſupported to be denie 
We think it plain, upon the whole Matte 
that ſeveral Paſſages in his Conduct, both bek 
and after his coming into England, were unwo 
thy of a Proteſtant King at any Time, and we 
equally impolitick at this Time; when the Ze 
of Papiſis to attack, and of Proteſtants to defet 
the Reformation, was at the higheſt Pitch; 2 
when even the leaſt Condeſcenſion, on either Sic 
would have been thought little leſs than Apoſtac 
Fear for his Perſon, and little Notions of Pol 
were probably the Motives, which determined ti 
Part of his Conduct; but whatever the Moti 
were, the Effect was certainly This. He m 
the Cauſe of the Court to paſs amongſt man 
the Cauſe of Popery; and it was not hard, by UC 
ſequence, fot the Puritans, who were opp! 
by the Court, to make their Cauſe paſs for II 
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of the Reformation, We are far from thinking 
that This was properly the Caſe on either Side ; 
wut the Appearances were ftrong enough to fix 
ach Prejudices in the Minds of Men, already 
xepared by Jealouſy and Sliſpicion. - This Ad- 
nntage, ſo fooliſhly given, operated ſtrongly a- 
pinſt the Court, both in this Reign and the next. 
b This, it was applied to no ill Purpoſes. In the 
un, it was 2 wickedly improved; but They, 
vo gave it firſt, and who continued to give it af- 
tzrwards, are juſtly to be reputed the Accomplices 
f Thoſe, who improved it ſo wickedly, how 
nuch ſoever They ſtood in Oppoſition to one a- 
pther, | 
Aſecond Advantage of Popularity and Strength, 
mich King James gave to the Puritans, was 
bis, He ranked amongſt their Party, nay He 
ye into that Party, as much as he was able, by 
here Uſage, all Thoſe, who ſtood up in Defence 
en of civil Liberty. The Averſion, which He 
wreſfed to the Puritans, formed a Kind of 
een Him and the warmeſt of the effabhiſhed 
roy; and when Theſe were once become a 
wt Party, We are not to wonder if others grew 
x warm as Theſe, and if the greateſt Part of 
at Body of Men united in a Cauſe, which flat- 
ed their Paſſians, and opened the Road of Pre- 
nent to them. No King no Biſhop, was the 
W.inguage of the Court. No Biſhop no King, was 
hat of the Church. Had the Monarchy and the 
lerarchy been attacked, this united Zeal in a 
mmon Cauſe would have been commendable 
id ſucceſsful too; for the Nation was not now, nor 
ra long Time afterwards, ſo diſtempered, that 
Faction could raiſe its Head with Effect againſt 
* juſt Prerogative of the Crown and 1 —_ N 
I 


/ 
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bliſhed Rights of the Church. But the Truth r be 
quires We ſhould fay, that this Union"was forme” © 
to offend and invade, and to extend Both beyc 

the Bounds preſcribed to them by the Ex 
Conſtitution. It was great Blindneſs in the Ci 
not to ſee that by enlarging the Bottom of the Cour 
They narrowed their own ; that They fixed a C 

ter of Union, wherein all their divided Enemic 
would meet, and unite with many, who were the 
Friends to the Church, but might come, as it hay 
pened afterwards, from being againſt the Ci 
to be againſt the Church itſelf. It was a pre: 
Misfortune to the Nation, that the Clergy did ne 
ſee theſe Truths in Time; ſince if They had fee 
Them, They might have been happy Inſtrumen 
of preventing that Miſchief, which followed ſoc 
after the Time We ſpeak of, and that Diviſion « 
Intereſts between the Crown and the People, whic 
was created by King James, and hath proved 
fatal to his Poſterity. But to return.—By 
contrary Conduct, by eſpouſing and fanQifyi 
the Principles and by promoting the Meaſures « 
King James, the Clergy became Part of the Fact 
of the Court, and ſhared very unjuſtly the Imput 
tion of favouring Popery, but very Jon That 
advancing Tyranny, This was a fecond Advat 
tage, which King James gave to the Purite 
He varniſhed their Cauſe with Popularity, and 
increaſed their Numbers. He made Puritum 
his Time, as Fanſeni/ts have been ſince made 
France, and Facobites in Britain, by calling Mai 
fo, and by treating them as ſuch. They mu 
have been ſharp-ſighted, indeed, of whom i 
Lord Clarendon ſpeaks, and who could diſcern 
Rebellion contriving from, if not before, the Death 
Queen Elizabeth ; but They muſt be quite blin 
WI 
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vo do not diſcern the Seeds of Rebellion ſowing 
2 Part of the Conduct of King James, and 
ticularly in This, which We have now touched; 
the 2 emant of Parties. 
Theſe Evils were aggravated, and the Conſe+ 
ces of them were precipitated by 8 
ar national Intereſts ud againſt hs enſe of 
Nation. 
During the firſt Period, into which We divide 
his Reign Ar- is, to the Year 1614) King 
James meddled little, and, to ſay the Truth, had 
tle Occaſion to meddle in foreign Aﬀairs, —— 
The Treaty, which He made with Spam in 2604, 
d been much cenſured, and Sir C. — in 
Leter to the E Cranburne, aſſerts, that 
an Opportunity winning 
al gay it, as by rg cm the War 
git. * exhauſted e — a Prince dire 
Llittle Veneration for /uff#fing to be 
merned by a won for fu ll hated. This — 
owever, was not — ſo bad as it had been 
wreſented, and the Commerce opened with Spain 
kcame a Source of inexhauſtible Riches to our 
ation; but till there was, — * — 
as and mean in the Conduct of King 
droad, even whilſt He had fo little to do there, 
ud ſo ſafe a Part to at. He courted that very 
boxer, the Power of Spain, whom E liza- 
t) had broke, and who would have courted 
lim, if He had known how to put ſo much as 
nity in his P He diſobliged the 
Pech, whoſe Power had been raiſed by Queen 
izabeth, and who muſt have; continued to depend 
n Him, if He had known bew to be either a 
und, or an a et He bore moſt i 
uniouſly from this very People the greateſt 
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ries and Affronts imaginable. He had neither 
Courage to chaſtiſe this infant State, nor the Sen 
to protect it. Their Treaty with their old Ma 
ters, the Spaniards, began in the Year 1607 ; w 
continued in 1608 ; and ended, in 16009, in 
Truce of twelve Years. During the whole Cour 
of this long Negotiation, King James ſhewed 
Partiality in Favourof the Spaniards ; and thoup 
He ſigned, about this Time, two Treaties wi 
the States as Sovereigns; yet He made no Scrupl 
upon ſome Occaſions, of declaring them Re: 
Ihe Death of the Duke of Olves, and 
Diſputes about that Succeſſion, preſented to 
the fourth an Opportunity He waited for ; and 
was ready, when Ravaillac ſtabbed Him, to atta( 
the Houfe of Auſtria, whoſe Power in Germ 
| once more to give Umbrage, though Ru 
= the ſecond was ſtill on the Imperial Thro 
King James left his Troops with the Dutch, ne 
withſtanding the Truce. They were emplo 
in this Quarreb; and We cannot think Him 
blame for tak ir no farther Part in the Hoſtiliti 
His Views were, and They ought to have bee 
at this Time, and in this Reſpect, very differ 
from Thoſe of that heroical King of France. B 
in the new Scene of German Affairs, which ope 
a few Years afterwards, and which continued, « 
ring the laſt Period of his Reign, (That is, fre 
the Year 1614) nothing could be more ſcandal 
than his taking no Part at all, except his taki 
the Part He did take. That He ſhould h: 
made Himſelf à Principal in that terrible W 
which broke out in Germany in 1618, and wh 
laſted thirty Years, We cannot perſuade ourfelvt 
neither do We believe that any Man, who d 
- not take up his Opinions on Truft, but exam! 
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his intricate and perplexed Part of the Hiſtory. of 
the laſt Century with Care, will be of another 
Mind; and ro King 7ames muſt have made Him- 
fl a Principal in this War, if He had engaged in 
it, as He was adviſed by ſome to engage, and as 
He hath been blamed by many for not engaging. 
The Cenſures, under which He hath paſſed on 
this Occaſion, would have been juſter, if 'T hoſe, 
who have made them, had dillingullhed better 
tetween the Patrimony of his Children, by defend - 


y ſeconding their Ambition; between contribu» 
ing to ſupport the Prote/tantIntere/t abroad, and tak- 
pg on his Shoulders a Load, which it was neither 
raſonable nor poſſible that He ſhould bear; be- 
tween that Conduct, which He ought to have 
tld, as King of this Vana, and That, which. He 
night have been obliged to hold, if his Dominions 
kad lain on the Continent. Our Writings will 
wt paſs, We believe, for Apologies in Favour af 
King James; and yet We ſhall explain this Point 
little leſs to his Diſadvantage, perhaps than it 


T 25 8 . SE * FIVE? 
King James bad followed vice 
Thoſe, = would have had Him enter into 2 
mmediate War to maintain the Ekcter Palatine 
n the Throne of 7 He muſt have ex- 
huſted and ruined this Nation to ſupport it. He 
nuſt have furniſhed Subſidies to Bethem Gabor and 
e prince of Anspach; He muſt have fed the 
ar in Hungam ; fomented the Revolt in Auſtria; 
uid the Army of, the, Princes of the Unian ; c 
ed the Duke of Bavaria in Bohemia, and Spi- 
Wl in the Palatinate. Let us conſider, in Op 
plition to whom, and in Concert os = 


ing the Palatinate, and promoting their Grandeur, 
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n dertaking. 
1 ane Side, the Whole Intereſt, in the E 
. pire, was cloſely united, and the Cauſe of Nd 
nund was the common Cauſe of the Patty. Th. 
Popiſh Intereſt, out of the Empire, conſpired it 
the ſame Cauſe. The King of Poland affifted 
Emperor in Hungary. Troops from ah, and 
reat Army from the Netherlands, acted for Him i 
8 The Purſe of the Pepe and That « 
the King of Spain were open to Him. "Eye 
France, who — — in good Policy to have oppok 
the Houſe of Auſtria, was induced, by the Bigot 
of her Court and, perhaps, by the private Interel 
of Luines, to declare for the Emperor againſt t 
King of Babemia. On the other Side, t 


Proteſtant Interęſt, in the Empire, was far from be 
ing clofely united, and farther {tif from mak 
the Cauſe of Freabricꝭ the common Cauſe of 
3 Eyen the Princes of the nien had dif 
rent Views; many of them leaned to the Emperor 
none of them could be intirely depended upon 
and the Elector of Saxom, the moſt powerful of 
Proteſtant Princes of the Empire, was ſo far fro 
uniting With the others, that He was firſt private! 
and afterwards openly, but all along very ſteadilye 
the Side of Ferdmand. Out of the Enipire, % 
Aſſiſtance might have been expected from the Ki 
of Denmark and the Dutrh; but even their A 
ceſſion muſt have been purchaſed; at leaſt, it m 
have been made uſeful, at the Expence of Britas 
What other Allies could King James have hop 
for; and who can ſee, without ſmiiſing, in th 
godly Prelate, Archbiſhiop AB Letter to 8 
"Robert Naunton, the Name of the Due ef Bouillo 
together with Tremouille, a rich Pfie in Num 
mentioned upon ſuch an Occaſion? — Short a 

imperke 
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inperfect as the Aceount We have given is; 
Thoſe, who know the State of Europe at the Time 
we ſpeak of, know that it is true; and if We 
gere to look no farther than the Repreſentations 
made by Juliana of Naſſau to her Son, againſt his 
xccepting the Crown of Bohemia, We ſhould diſ-—- 
cover in them, with the true and fatal Reaſons 
why King James did not aſſiſt Frederick at all, 
manſwerable Reaſons why he ought not to 
have taken upon Him the Bohemian Quarrel in 
te Manner He muſt have taken it, if He 
had taken it upon Him at that Time. That 
King James ſhould have prepared for this Storm, 
wyhich was long in gathering; that He ſhould 
ave laboured to unite and to fortify the Pro- 
eftants of Germany, before it happened; and 
v comfort and ſuccour and protect them, after it 
happened ; that He had many fair Opportunities 
doing This, without engaging farther than the 
tereſt of Britain allowed; and that He neglected 
tem all, We admit, and are able to ſhew. 
lle might have put Himſelf on ſuch a Foot in 
lurope, as to have mediated at leaſt (which was 
the only Part He attempted to act) ſucceſsfully 
br the Bohemians, and to have ſcreened his Son- in- 
law from the Vengeance of the Emperor, and the 
imbition of the Duke of Bavaria. But He put 
limſelf on ſuch a Foot, and He acquired ſuch a 
haracter, that He had no Credit among the Pro- 
fants, nor much Influence over his Son-in-Latu, 
nd that the Roman Catholick Party, ſure of amu- 
ng Him, negleCte« and deſpiſed Him. He might 
we declined taking the Bohemian Quarrel upon 
im; and vet not have made his Court to the 
mperor and the K ing of Spain, by diſavowing and 
ndemning Frederick, _ even by ſuffering them 
not 
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not only to drive this Printe out of Bohemia, but 
to take the Palatinate from Him and his Family, 
and give a Wound, almoſt mortal, to the whole 


| Proteſtant Cauſe in Germany. Nay, He did wore, 
By fooliſh Embaſſies and ridiculous Negotiations, He 


gave Time, and furniſhed Advantages, which 
could not have been had without his Aſſiſtance, to 
the Popyſh Party. By the ſame Means He checked, 


| 

He weakened, He diſcouraged, and more than 
once diſarmed, the Prote/tant Party. In ſhort, / 
not only the Principles of his Conduct were ure, b 
but the Meaſures of it compoſed ſuch a Series off t! 
Blunders as We ſeldom find in Hiſtory ; becauſe þ 
it is hardly poſſible, in the Courſe of Nature, that v: 
fuch Characters, in ſuch Situations, ſhould appear n 
above once in a Century, en 
It may be objected, perhaps; by ſome of th » 
Writers, who adorn and inſtru the preſent Age Z. 
that King James was univerſally and juſtly con I 
demned for not taking the Bohemian Quarrel upoſ T! 
Him, as well as for not defending the Palatinate Wl vii 
and that He muſt have purſued, in the /a/ Caſe ub 
the ſame Meaſures as We think Him juſtified fol E. 
not purſuing in the former. We ſhall not refutgl ug 
this Objection by ſhewing, as it would be eaſy ſo «4: 
us to do, in various Particulars, the prodigious Dil fr: 
ference between the two Caſes ; the inſuperabih whi 
Difficulties he would have encountered in one, an hoy 
the many Facilities he would have had in the ata 
The Deduction would be too long and extenſi nar 
for the narrow Limits of theſe Eſſays. But Arn 
ſhall content ourſelves with making two ObſervaWot th 
tions, ſufficient to ſatisfy any reaſonable Man, an n 


which will ſhew, at the ſame Time, what diff 

rent Notions of the Part this Nation ought 

take in foreign Affairs, were entertained 15 01 
% ore 


— 


T 
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Forefathers, from Thoſe, which We, their wiſer 
Offspring, have purſued. When King James 
dle took the Reſolution of calling the Parliament, 


loſt, and Bohemia too with it. The“ Affections 
of the People were raiſed, but it was for the Reco- 
rery of the Palatinate ; and in this Point the Senſe 
of the Parliament went along with the Affections of 
the People. On the other Point, the Senſe of the 
Parliament had not been expreſſed, there having 
been no Parliament held from the Year 1614 till 
this Time. But what this Senſe would have 
been, may be eaſily collected, from the Advice gi- 
ren in the Petition and Remonſtrance, of the Com- 
mn, at this Time. As zealous as They were to 
engage even in a War, for recovering the Palati- 
ute, They were not enough tranſported by their 
Leal, or enough biaſſed in favour of any fore:gw 
Intereft, to forget the true Intereſt of Britain. 
They adviſed the King to a War ; but They ad- 


ate i viſed Him nat to reft upon a War in thoſe Parts only, 
ae hich would conſume his Treaſure, and diſcourage his 
fol P:1p/-. They adviſed, that the Bent of this War 
full / be again/? that Prince, (the King of Spam} 
oe Armies and Treaſures had 75 diverted, and 
DI bee maintained, the War in the Palatinate. On 
abi which Side now was the Senſe of the Nation; and 


how impertinent are They, who have quoted thi; 
ſ-n/z, to authorize our taking Part in every Ger- 
Wn Quarrel, by paying Sub/idies, maintaining 


of the Continent © How monſtrous is the Abſurdity 
and Impudence of + Thoſe, who have aſſerted, that 
M 2 © th: 


* fee Nuo. Coll. | 
See Obſervations oa the preſent State of Affairs. 


which fate in 1621, the Battle · of Prague was 


Armies, and involving ourſelves in all the Affairs 
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the Caſe of the People of the Palatinate, invaded 
by a powerful Enemy, who pretended to nothing 
leſs than the Conqueſt of them, is Parallel to That 
of the People of Hanover, invaded by Nobody, 
and over whom no foreign Power pretends to any 
Dominion |! The Parliament pointed out 
to King James a Meaſure effectual for ſupporting 
the Prote/lant Intere/t abroad; but ſuch a Meaſure 


as this Nation might purſue by exerting her na- 


tural Strength. The Power of Spam ſup- 
ported the Emperor and the Popiſh League ; an Ar- 
my of Spain conquered the Palatinate; and yet 
the Artifices of that Court deluded King Fames to 
ſuch a Degree, that He dreamed of recovering the 
Patrimony of his Children by the good Offices of 
the Spaniards, and was incapable of purſuing, in 
earneſt, any other Meaſures, even at the Time 
whenSpme/a was ſtripping them of this Patrimony, 
and reducing them to ſeek their Bread in another 
Country. To this Dependence on Spain He ſa- 
crificed not only Them, but his own , the 
Affection of his Subjects, the Proſperity of his 
Kingdoms, and the Security of the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion. It was this magick Charm, which the Par- 
liament endeavoured in vain to diſſolve, by preſſing 
Him to a War with Spain, which his maritime 
Force could have carried on principally; which would 
have ſtopped that Source, from whence the Popiſb 
Party in Germany derived ſo many Supplies ; and 
which would have rendered the Prote/tant Party, 
by Conſequence, a more equal Match for the Em- 
peror.— But This was not the ſole wiſe and honeft 
View, which the Parliament propoſed, by pointing 
out and inſiſting on this Meaſure. There was 


another, which touched them more nearly, and 


which They had more at Heart. We ſhall men- 
tion ; 
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tion it in our next Diſcourſe, and it will lead us 
from our Obſervations on this Reign to thoſe few 
on the next, with which we intend to cloſe, at 


caſt for the preſent, all our Remarks on the Hiſ- 
tory of England. 


— — — 


LETTER XXIII. 


eee Object, beſides recovering the 
Palatinate, which the Parliament had in 
View, when They preſſed King James to break 
with Spain, was preventing the Marriage of the 
Prince of Vales to the Infanta. He had been 
bantered and abuſed by the Spaniards, when He 
treated a Marriage between his eldeſt Son, Prince 
Henry, and Anne of Auſtria; and yet no ſooner 
did the Duke of Lerma, in the Year 1616, make 
ſome Overtures of marrying the Infanta Mary, ſe- 
cond Daughter of Philip the third, to Prince Charles, 
but this Solomon of ours catched at the Bait, 
which was thrown out to Him, and hung fait on 
the Hook for ſeven Years together. | 
The Scheme of farther Uſurpations in Germany 
was already laid, by the Houſe of Auſtria; and 
the Character of Ferdinand, who was to ſucceed 
Matthias, and who did ſucceed Him three Years 
afterwards, gave Hopes of puſhing theſe Uſurpa- 
tions with Vigour and Advantage. 'The Part 
of Spain had been great in promoting theſe De- 
lizns, It was eſſential to their Succeſs that it 
ſhould be ſo likewiſe in the Execution of them. 
No Oppoſition, of any Moment, was to be ap- 
prehended from France, where the Principles of 
Deſpotiſin and of Bigat-Popery prevailed more than 
4 M 3 ever 
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ever, and. who had concluded, in the Year 1615, 
2 double Marriage with Spam. The Truce of Ml 
twelve Years, made with the Dutch in 1609, t 
would enable the Spaniards to ſupport the Popyſb Wl " 
League from the Low Countries, as in all Caſes MI 
They might do from /taly ; and if They could 
keep the King of Great Britain from diverting the 
Forces of Spain in the mean Time, there was Rea- 
ſon to hope, that theſe united Powers might con- 
quer both the Palatinates, as well as Bohemia, and 
break the Force of the Proteflant League in Ger- 
many, before the Expiration of the Truce, and Re- 
newal of the War with the United Provinces of 
theLow Countries, ſhould create another Diverſion, 
his was a principal Part of the Plan laid 
by the Houſe of Auſtria, and the other Roman Ca- 
 th:lick Princes, for opprefling the Proteftants, and 
invading the Liberties of Germany. 'To the eter- 
nal Infamy of King Fames, it ſucceeded even be- 
 yond the Hopes of Thoſe, who laid it... 
he Hints, which Digiy gave him in the very 
Beginning of thisNegotiation, might have put him 
on his Guard, and a thouſand Things, which 
happened in the Courſe of it, would have unde- 
ceived, provoked and determined any other Man, 
His Preſuniption, his Fear, and above all, his per- 
verſe Syſtem of Policy, prevented any Effects of 
theſe Kinds. We forbear entering into the Par- 
ticulars of what He did for Spain; of what he 
ſuffered Spain to do; and of all the Indignities, 
which He received from every Branch of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, during theſe Tranſactions. Moſt of 
them have been obſerved, and are ſufficiently 
known; and it would be an unneceſſary Work to 
point out ſome few Inſtances more, which have 


not been, perbaps, taken Notice of, or explained vo 
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s much as They deſerved. We ſhall ſpare our- 


Pp ſelves and our Readers this diſagreeable Recollec- 
„ bon, and on! obſerve in general the Plan, upon 


5 which King James appears to have acted; as We 
have obſerved what the Plan was of Thoſe, who 
14 Wl made fo fatal an Uſe of his Weakneſs. His filly 
he Pride could not be ſatisfied, unleſs He matched his 
bon with a Daughter of Spain, or France. He had 
n- been diſappointed formerly on that Side, and lately 
don This. He was reſolved at any Rate not to be 
- WH diappointed a third Time. The immenſe Sum, 
+. WH which had been promiſed for the [rfanta's Portion, 
of Wl tempted Him the more, becauſe for ſeveral Years 
n. be would call no Parliament to grant Him Supplies, 
id and He found it hard to raiſe them, even in imall 
1- WJ Proportions, without a Parliament. He imagined 
1d WM yainly, that this Alliance with Spain would give 
r- WJ Him great Conſideration abroad; and wickedly, 
e- Wl that it would afford him Means of raifing and ex- 
ending his Prerogative at home. He ſaw the 
ry Miſchieſs, which accrued to the Prote/lant Intereſt 
m WW abroad, either as immediate, or as remote Effects 
ch of his Conduct; either in Conſequence of what 
e- le did, or in Conſequence of what He neglected ; 
n. ind We are willing to believe that He felt, in 
r- ome Degree, Thoſe, which fell on the Family, 
of into which He had married his Daughter. But 
r- WF the Intereſt of the Proteſtants in general touched 
he Him little. Abroad, as well as at home, He 
„ choſe rather by Condeſcenſions and Submiſſions 
to court his Enemies, than to unite his Friends a- 
mong one another, and to attach them toHimſelt. 
In his Zeal for the imaginary Rights of Princes, 
He could not forgive the Elector Palatine for tak- 
Ing Arms againſt the Emperor; and whilſt He 

boked on Him as a Rebel, forgot that He was his 
2 M 4 Son, 
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Son. If He remembered it at any Time and felt 
any Concern, the Sentiment was ſurely very faint; 
ſince We find that the diſtant and uncertain Proſ- 
pe of making ſome tolerable Compoſition for 
this unhappy Prince, by the Interceſſion of Shyain, 
was always ſufficient to calm his paternal Solici- 
tude. He ſaw without doubt, at leaſt during the 
Life of Philip the third, who did not die till the 
Year 1621, that Spain was not much in earneſt to 
give Him the [nfanta ; but He ſeemed reſolved to 
overcome all Difficulties, and to determine the 
Councils of Spain, and even of Rome, in his Fa- 
vour, by Dint of . Conceſſions. The Truth is, 
He went ſo far in his Conceſſions at laſt, that 
theſe Councils ſeemed to he determined. Thoſe 
of Span, at leaſt, were ſo moſt certainly in the 
Year 1623, even before the Voyage of the Prince 
into Spain; and the Articles ſworn to both by 
Him, when He was there, and by his Father here, 
amounted to little lefs than a direct Eſtabliſhment 


of Popery. That this Charge is juſt will, We 


think, appear evident, when it ſhall be remem- 
bered, without entering into more Particulars, 
that by theſe Articles the King and Prince of Was 
engaged for the Suſpenſion, and even Abrogation 
of all Laws made againſt Roman Catholicks ; that 


they engaged never to conſent to the making any 
new Laws of the ſame Kind; and that, as the 
Children to be born of this Marriage were to be 


educated by their Mother, till ten Years of Age, in 
in Compliance with the King of Spain's Demands; 
fo the Prince was prevailed on to promiſe that He 
would lengthen this Term till twelve Years, ac- 
cording to the Defire of the Pope. 
Thus was King James amuſed till the Begin- 


ning of the Year 1623, when the Upper Palati- 
nate £ 
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wie, and the Dignity of Elector, were taken from 
Frederick, and conferred on the Duke of Bavaria, 


by the Diet of Ratiſbon z or, to ſpeak more proper 


ly, by the Prerogative of Ferdinand, who acted in 


the Diet as dogmatically and as abſolutely as King 


ames endeavoured to act in his Parliaments. 
When this Point was gained by amuſing King 
James, and the Proteſtant Intereſt was broken in 


Germany ; the next Point was to be carried by con- 


duding with Him, and making the Match on 
ſuch Terms, as might ſecure an immediate Tole- 
nation, and open the Proſpect of a future Eſtabliſh- 
ment of Popery in this Kingdom. The Par- 
lament of 1621 beheld Part of this Scene, and ap- 
prehended, upon very juſt Grounds, the Sequel. 


They ſaw the fatal Conſequences of the Nego- 


tation, whilſt it was in Suſpence, and They 
dreaded Thoſe, which would follow the Conclu- 


ſon of it. To ſtop the ft, and to prevent the 


kft, there was but one Expedient; the forcing: 
King James into a War, for recovering the Pala- 
imate, This They endeavoured with all their 
Might; but He meant nothing leſs, and had cal- 
ed a Parliament purely to get Money from his Peo- 


ple, on Pretence of a Var he was refolved not to 


make. Some Money he got by this Trick; but 


hen he had ſquandered it away in trifling Nego- 


hations and a ridiculous She tu of Mar, He could get 
no more; ſo that this Parliament ended as others 
had done, and even with greater Diſſatisfaction 
between the King and the People, both on Account. 
of his conducting forezon Afairs againſt the Intereſt 
ind Senſe of the Nation, and of his attacking 
more openly than ever the Privileges of Parliament 
The Parliament remonſtrated, petitioned, pro- 


eſted. The King diſſolved the Parliament in a 
: M 5 Rage; 
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Rage; impriſoned ſeveral Members of the Houſe 
of Commons, and even ſome the Houſe of Lordi. 

e reſumed his Project of governing without Par- 
laments, ſince He could not govern as ill as He 
had a Mind to govern with them. But this Pro- 
ject was not purſued above two Years ; for what 
his Parliament could not obtain from Him, an 
unworthy Favourite did obtain. Motives of pri- 
vate Intereſt, and perhaps of a worſe Nature, made 
that great Turn in Affairs, which ſo many Mo- 
tives of a publick Nature, and of national Intereſt, 
had never been able to make. In ſhort, a Cabal 
at Court prevailed on this Prince to alter his Con- 
duct in thoſe very Points, on which the Parliament, 
ſeconded by the Clamours of the whole Nation, 
had been never able to prevail. We ſhall 
not attempt to gueſs, as many have done, at 
the ſecret Reaſons, which determined Buckingham, 
nor at Thoſe, by which He determined the Prince 
of Nales to undertake the romantick and, in every 
Light, ridiculous Journey into Spain, to carry the 
Treaty of Marriage to a Concluſion ; then to 
break it off again in ſo abrupt and ungracious a 
Manner; and to become ſo earneſt for engaging in a 
War with Spam. Whatever theſeReaſons were, the 


Reaſon given for breaking the Matcb was not the true 


one. The Reſtitution of the Palatinate had been very 
cooly preſſed, not to ſay neglected, even whilſt the 
Prince was at Madrid; and yet after He came 
from thence, the King of Spain had ſigned an A, 


by which He engaged for this Reſtitution; ſo that 
on the Principles, on which this Negotiation had 
been conducted, there ſeemed to be no Reaſon for 


breaking it off, given by Spain at the Time when 


1 

© 
B 4 
1 


it was broken. But the Parliament, which King 


James called upon this Occaſion, proceeded, 9 N 


4 
» 


5 
f 
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uf, on other Principles than the Court had done, 
and was therefore, very conſiſtently with theſe 
Principles, ready to ſeize the Opportunity offered. 
by adviſing the King to break the Match, and en- 
ter into a War for recovering the Palatmate, and 
by giving Him very large Supplies for this Pur- 
n poſe. —We cannot, upon this Occaſion, ſub- 
i- (cribe to the Cenſure paſſed by my Lord Clarendon, 
ade bow much ſoever We eſteem his Z://tory, and 
lo- honour the Memory of that noble Hiſlorian; for, 
t, in the ft Place, the Supplies, given by this laſt 
bal Ml Parliament of King James, were not only very 
n- WY large, as We have juſt now ſaid, but They were 
1, uch as the Xing was contented with, and thanked 
on, Wl the Parliament for, in his Anſwer to the Speaker of 
all e Houſe of Commons. Secondly, We cannot agree 

at Wl that it was the Parliament, properly ſpeaking, who 
m, ¶ prevailed on the King, and engaged Him in the 
ice Va-. The Parliament adviſed Him to it, indeed; 
ry but nothing can be more manifeſt than This, 
the even by my Lord Clarendon's own Account, that 
to Wl the Meaſure was reſolved on before, and that it 
savas the Meaſure of the Prince, and of Buckingham, 
12 WM which the King, however unwillingly, adopted. 
the The Parliament in Truth did no more than ad- 
ue MW vie Him to break a Treaty, which He had al- 
ry WY ready broken; and Thoſe, who reflect on prece- 
he WI cent Paſſages, will eaſily concur with us, that if 
ne This had not been the Caſe, it would not have 
A, been in the Power of the Parliament to break the 
at WY atch ; much leſs to engage the King in the Var. 
ad BY !hirdly, if ſubſequent Parliaments did not ſupport 
for ¶ tioſe great Mountains of Promiſes, as They are 
en Walled, which tis Parliament raiſed, We ſhall ven- 
ng : ure to affirm that it was the Fault of the Court, 
he Wot of the Parlia ments. 


2 ; This 
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This laff Article requires to be ſet in a very clear i 
Light, becauſe it opens to us a Source of Cauſes, Ml : 
from whence a great Part of the Miſchiefs, which ll ? 
followed in the next Reign, aroſe; or by which, 6 
at leaſt, They were aggravated and precipitated, WM 
Firſt, therefore, We obſerve that the Mea- WW of 

ſures of the Court were fo fooliſhly taken for Ml 1 

puſhing the Var, that if Parliaments had given MW ir 
by Millions, and given with as little Stint in thoſe Ml th 

Days, as They have given ſince, their Grants MW tr 

muſt have been ineffectual to any good Purpoſe, Wl w 

Juſt before the Death of King James, an Army A 

had been raiſed for the Palatmate War, under the 2 

Command of the famous /Mansfeldt. The French Wl T 

firſt and the Dutch afterwards refuſed Paſſage to in 

theſe Troops, or even to ſuffer them to land. The Ml & 

Cry of the Court was loud againſt the Perfidy of th 

France, as it had been againſt the Emperor and Spain n. 

in their Turns. This will be always the Caſe, B 

when flly Miniſters bungle themſelves into Diffi- P 

culties, of which others make their Profit; or C. 

when They knaviſhly engage a national Quarrel Wl m 

for ſome private, indirect Intereſt, and inflame D. 

the People to. reſent imaginary Injuries. But the ¶ in 

Truth is, that King James had Nobody to blame WM ha 

but Himſelf, when He took — and am- A 

biguous Anſwers for ſufficient Engagements, and in. 

did not ſee that France would refuſe Paſſage to WI m: 

theſe Troops for the ſame Reaſons as made Her WM In 

decline entering, at that Time, into a League a- Wi 
gainſt the Houſe of Auſtria. Tt 
AnotherBlunder commited, about the ſame Time, WM 5} 
by this wiſe King, and that wiſe Miniſter, his Scha- the 
ler, Buckingham, muſt be mentioned. He was to take 

Poſſeſſion of Frankendal, which had been depoſited W fo 

in 
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in the Hands of the Infanta Iſabella. The Infanta 
to yield the Place to Him, and to give - 
Paſſage to his Troops, who were to compoſe the 
Garriſon, according to her Engagements; but re- 
fuſed to anſwer for their Paſſage over the Lands 
of the Empire, to which ſhe was not engaged. 
Then, and not till then, He made this Diſcovery 
in Geography, that his 'Troops muſt. march over 
the Lands of the Empire to get from the Low Coun- 
tries into the Palatinate. Such Blunders as Theſe 
were ſufficient to diſguſt the Parliaments of that 
Age, and to make them backward in ſupplying 
Har thus managed. Much more Reaſon had 
They to be fo, when they ſaw the ſame Managers 
and the ſame Management continue in the next 
Reign. This Diſguſt at the Management of 
the Nar, however, would not have produced ſo 
many fatal Conſequences, if it had ſtood alone. 
But We obſerve, in the ſecond Place, that the 
Parliaments, which met after the Acceſſion of King 
Charles, became incenſed, as They diſcovered, 
more and more, that the Account given by the 
Duke of Buckingham, in the Reign of King James, 
ind on which the Reſolutions of that Parliament 
had been taken, was falſe in almoſt, every Point. 
A Syſtem of Lies dreſſed up to deceive the Nation, 


ind impoſed on the Parliament, could neither re · 
nain undiſcovered, nor eſcape the Reſentment and 
Iladignation it deſerved, when diſcovered. Be- 


les, that Parliament, and the Nation too, when 
They expreſſed ſo much Joy at the Breach with 
Iain, flattered Themſelves that, by preventing 


Ihe Marriage with the [nfanta, They had pre- 
J Vented all the Dangers, which They apprehended 
tom that Marriage; whereas it appeared ſoon 
Jiterwards, that 1 hey ſtood expoſed to the very 
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fame Dangers by the Marriage concluded with WW 4: 
France ; nay, to greater; ſince the Education of Wl i: 
the Children by the Mother, That is, in Popery, Wl ce 
had been confined to ten Years by the former Treaty, A 
and was extended to thirteen by the latter. In Wl lik 
ſhort, it cannot be denied, and my Lord Clarendon an 
- owns, that as the Inſolence of Buckingham cauſed 0. 
the War with Spain, ſo his Luft and his Vanity ber 
alone threw the Nation into another with France, Wu 
Spain was courted firſt without Reaſon, and MW ins 
affronted afterwards without Provocation. Ships v 
were lent to the King of France againſt his Pro- Win 
teſtant Subjects; and the Perſecution of his Pro- P. 
teſtant Subjects was made the Pretence of a Rup- Wn 
ture with Him. Thus was the Nation led from WW 
one extravagant Project to another, at an immenſe Wu 
Charge, with great Diminution of Honour, and W nc 
infinite Loſs to Trade, by the Ignorance, private . 
Intereſt, and Paſſion of one Man. The Conduct, Wc: 
therefore, of the Parliament, who attack'd this Man, W to 
was perfectly conſiſtent with the Conduct of that An. 
Parliament, who had ſo much applauded Him; and WW” 
one cannot obſerve without Aſtoniſhment the W ur 
Slip made by the noble Hiſtorian We have juſt vs 
quoted, when He affirms that the ſame Men, who WW 
had applauded Him, attacked Him, without in- the. 
puting the leaſt Crime to Him, that was not as much ind 
known when They applauded Him, as when They Mie 
attacked Him. Now it is plain, that many of the Mund 
Crimes imputed to Him, in the Reign of King {Wie 
Charles, when He was attacked, could not be {Wb 
known, and that many others had not been even He 
committed in the Reign of King James, when He pee 
was, upon one ſingle Occaſion, applauded. Im 
To the Diſguſts, taken at the Management of nig 
foreign Affairs, muſt be added T hoſe which 7 JC 
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ally given by the Court in the Management of 
im/lick Affairs. Real, not imaginary, Grievan- 
ces aroſe and were continued in every Part of the 
adminiſtration. Some of Theſe King Charles, 
like his Father, was obſtinately bent to maintain, 
and his Right of impoſing them was aſſerted. 
Others were diſguiſed and excuſed rather than de- 
ended; but in redrefling even Theſe, He ſhewed 


uch a Reluctance, that He complied without oblig- 


ing, and increaſed the Diſguſt of his People, even 
whilft He granted their Requeſts, We have ſaid, 
in a former Diſcouſe, that King Charles came a 
Partyman to the Throne, and that He continued an 
hwaſion on the People's Rights, whilſt He imagined 
Himſelf only concerned in the 8 of his own, In 
advancing this Propoſition, We were far from 
meaning a Compliment at the Expence of Truth. 
We avow it as an Opinion We have formed on 
reading the Relations publiſhed on all Sides, and 
to which, it ſeems to us, that all the authentick 
Anecdotes of thoſe Times may be reconciled. 
This Prince had ſucked in with his Milk thoſe ab- 
urd Principles of Government, which his Father 
was ſo induſtrious and, unhappily for Xing and 
Pezple, ſo ſucceſsful in propagating. He found 
them eſpoufed, as true Principles both of Religion 
and Policy, by a whole Party in the Nation, whom 
He eſteemed Friends to the Conſtitution in Church 
ind State. He found them oppoſed by a Party, whom 
He looked on indiſcriminately as Enemies to the 
Church and to Monarchy. Can We wonder that 
te grew zealous in a Cauſe, which He underſtood 


Ji concern Him fo nearly, and in which He ſaw 


o many Men, who had not the ſame Intereſt, and 
night therefore be ſuppoſed to act on a Principle 


Ii Conſcience, equally zealous ? Let any one, who 


hath 
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hath been deeply and long en in the Con- 
teſts of Party, aſk Himſelf, —— Reſſeddion | 
whether Prejudices, concerning Men and Things, 
have not grown up and ſtrengthened with Him, Wl 
and obtained an uncontroulable Influence over his | 
Conduct. We dare appeal to the inward Senti. MM * 
1 
f 


ments of every ſuch Perſon. With this habi- 

tual Biaſs upon him King Charles came to the 

Throne; and, to compleat the Misfortune, He Ml * 
had given all his Confidence to a mad Man. An 
honeſt Miniſter might have ſhewn Him how wrong MW ': 
his Meaſures were; a wiſe one how ill-timed, In 
Buckingham was incapable of either. The Vio- e 
lence and Haughtineſs of his Temper confirmed M'* 
his Maſter in the Purſuit of theſe Meaſures ; andi 
the Character of the /t Miniſter became That of 
of the Adminiſtration. Other Circumſtances, which de 
often happen, happened likewiſe in this Caſe, Wi 
The Minter was univerſally hated ; the King was ve 
not. To ſupport the Miniſter, it was neceſſary WM"? 
that the Prerogative ſhould be ſtrained, and vio- 
lent and unpopular Means ſhould be employed. 
To ſupport the Government, nothing of this Sort was 
neceſſary. Nay, the very contrary Meaſures were 
neceſſary to reconcile the King to his People, and 
to ſtop in Time that Alienation of their Minds 
from Him, which began even then to appear. In 
this Difference of Intereſts, Thoſe of the Croun 
were ſacrificed to Thoſe of the Miniſter. King 
Charles, who had encouraged Parliamentary Pro- 
ſecutions, in his Father's Reign, would not 
fuffer them in his own. He diſolved his Parlia- 
ments and broke almoſt all the few Ties of Union, 
which remained between Himſelf and the Nation, 
that He might ſcreen ſome of the mo/t unworthy 


Men, who ever diſſerved a Prince, or diſhonoured 
| a 


”— 
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1 Cont, ———Before the Death of Buckingham, 


irreparable Miſchief was done. The Di/kemper of 


the Nation was ſo univerſal, according to my Lord 
Clarendon, that all wiſe Men looked upon it as the 
Prediftion of the Deſtruftion and Diſſolution, that 
would follow. This Prediction was ſoon verified. 
The King executed what He had often threatened. 
Parliaments were laid aſide, The very Mention 
of them was forbid ; and He continued to govern. 
without any for twelve Years, During this Inter- 
ral, the Diſtemper lurked indeed; but it grew 
more malignant; and if a national Serenity ap- 
peared about the Time, when the King went in- 
to Scotland, it appeared juſt when the Poiſon 
worked moſt effectually, and began to ſeize the 
Heart. Jealouſies about Religion and Liberty were 
now at their Height. The former, as far as They 

ffeted the King and his Proteſtant Miniſters, 
were ill- founded; but for that very Reaſon, it 
would have been eaſy to cure them ; and if They 
bad been cured in Time, as We think, on my 
Lord Clarendon's Authority, that nothing could. 
have led the Scots Nation into Rebellion, ſo 

ie We perſuaded that a great Motive and Spur to 
the Rebellion in England would have been taken 


way. The latter were certainly but too well 


bunded. The King had, in a Manner, renounced 
the Conſtitution ; and inſtead of governing with the 
Afſiſtance and Concurrence of a Parliament, He 
prerned by illegal Acts of Power, which the Coun- 
a, the Star-Chamber and the High Commiſſion 
XerCiſed.——— There was ſomething ſtill more 
langerous to Liberty in Practice. Not only the 
brvernment was carried on without Law, or againſt 


law, but the Judges were become the — 


—_ 
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of arbitrary Power, and that Law, which ſhoulaM/r: 
have been the Protection of Property, was render. Mi: 
ed, by their corrupt Interpretations of it, fo great vc 


a Grievance, that the Faundatians of Right were, t 
the - Apprehen/ion and Under/landing of wiſe Men, 
fays my Lord Clarendon, never more in Danger ty 
be deſtroyed, e 
Whilſt Things were in this Situation here, 
King Charles lighted up another Fire in Scotland, 
by reſuming the Project of modelling that Church, 
which King James had begun. ' Archbiſhop Lau 
who had neither Temper nor Knowledge of the 
World enough to be intruſted with the Govern 
ment of a private College, conducted this Enterprize 
and precipitated the publick Ruin. The Puritan 
of England ſoon united in a common Cauſe wit 
the Puritans of Scotland; and the Army, whic 
the /atter had raiſed, marched into England, Man 
of Thoſe, who had appeared againſt the Court, anc 
even ſome of Thoſe, who were on the Side of the 
Court, favoured, in different Manners, the Sets 
and hoped to apply this Force, and to improve thi: 
Incident, ſo as to reſtrain the Prerogative withi 
known, perhaps narrower Bounds, and to ſtrengthe 
the Barriers of publick Liberty. — That This might 
have been brought about, and that the c:vil Mar 
which followed, might have been prevented, - ap 
peared very manifeſtly in the Temper and Pro. 
ceedings of the Parliament, which met in Apri 
1640, when all had been done, which could be 
done, to deftroy the Conſtitution ; for if the King 
had been able to continue to govern Toithout Par 
Laments, the Conſtitution had been deftroyed ; anc 
when calling a Parliament was viſibly the Effet o 
Neceſſity and Fear, not Choice, the Parliament 


which was called, ſhewed wonderful Order * So 
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ua rity in their whole Behaviour. If ſome Paſſion 
had appeared in their Debates, it might have been 
rell excuſed in an Houſe of Commons aſſembled at 
ch a Time; and yet ſcarce an angry Word was 
thrown out. The few, that eſcaped from ſome, 
ere either ſilently difliked, or openly diſapproved. 
the King, even in this Criſis of Affairs, preſerved 
he fame Carriage He had formerly uſed towards 
them, and ſhewed too plainly, that He regarded 
them only as Tax-layers. In a Word, about a 
Month after their Meeting, He diſſolved them, 
ind as ſoon as He had diſſolved them, He repen- 
td; but He repented too late, of his Raſhneſs. 
Well might He repent ; for the Veſſel was now 
full, and this laſt Drop made the Waters of Bit- 
traeſs overflow. Here we draw the Cur- 
tin, and put an End to our Remarks, by obſer- 
ing, fir/t, that if the Spirit of Liberty had once 
xlaxed in the Space of almoſt forty Years, Liberty 
muſt have been ſwallowed up by Preregative ; ſe- 
mdly, that after theſe long Conteſts between the 
lag and the People, and when the latter had re- 
zived the utmoſt Provocations, the Spirit of Li- 
ny was not tranſported into any Exceſs ; deter- 
nined to defend the People, but unwilling to of- 
knd the King. The Xing (and He alone could 
hve done it) forced the Affairs of the Nation, as 
e had put his own long before, into the Hands 
Wa Faction. The true Friends of the Conftitution 
rere divided; and, divided, were too weak to 
revail on either Side. The Spirit of Faction, not 


e Spirit of Liberty, is anſwerable for all which 

lowed ; and who is anſwerable for reducing the 
oM-onteſt, on Both Sides, to be the Conteſt of Fac- 
8", may, We think, be ſufficiently collected from 
„at hath been ſaid ia theſe Diſcourſes. 
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LETTER XXIV. por 


SIR, . 

INCE you have gone through the Taſk, whicl 

- you: undertook at my Deſire, and have carrie 
your Remarks on the Hiſtory of England, as far: 
you judge them neceſſary at this I ime, TI thin 
myſelf obliged to return you Thanks for yo 
Trouble, and to ſay ſomething to you, concernin 
the Clamour raiſed, and the Conduct held, upc 
this Occaſion, by Theſe, who not content wit 
the Merit of being your Adverſaries, have declar 
Themſelves ſuch at laſt to the very Being of t 
Britiſh Conſtitution, and to the Principles, on whic 
the preſent Eftabliſhment is built, and on which: 
lone it can ſtand ſecure, | 

Before I left the Town, nay as ſoon as my fr 
Letter to you appeared, the whole Poſſe of min 
feria] Scribblers was ſummoned. Their Numbe 
were augmented ; perhaps their Penſions. The 
Strength, indeed, continued much the fame ; b 
their Fury redoubled. At my Return to Londs 
J am informed that theſe weekly Swarms have co 
tinued to buz, about ever ſince; that the Inſe 
have been diſperſed by every Flap of your Ten 
but, that, like true Inſectis, They have ſtill g: 
thered again and renewed their Din. — I ſay, thi 
I am informed of This; becauſe, among othi 
Circumſtances, which compoſe the Eaſe and Qu 
et of a Country Life, We are ſure of not bel 
infeſted there by theſe mighty Swarms of little Cre 
tures, As their Lives are ſhort, the Extent, 


which They ramble, is narrow, and age 
e 
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them take their Flight beyond the Bills of Morta» 
ty. | | 
The Manner, in which theſe Writers have ſup- 
yorted the Diſpute between You and Them, and 
the Explanations, to which They have been 
uſhed, confirm all the Suſpicions, which it was 
natural to entertain, when ſo great an Alarm was 
aken at the firſt direct Avowal of an Attempt to 
xvive the Spirit of Liberty, and to recal to the 
Minds of Men the true Notions of the Briti/h Con- 
itution. They were ſo earneſt to diſcourage the 
Proſecution of ſuch a Deſign ; They were fo 
ager to find Fault, where ſo little Fault was to 
ge found, that they catched at every Word, in 
which They imagined the leaſt Slip had been made, 
tough the Subject would not have been affected, 
jor the Merits of the Cauſe have been altered, if 
heſe Slips had been real, and had proceeded from 
ny Ignorance, as the ObjeQions proceeded from 
tieirs, 


I ſhould not fo much as mention This, if it 
he ns not neceſſary to ſhew, that 2 real Crime, 
ben vell as mine, towards the Perſons, who en- 


urage and direct theſe Authors, is our ſtarting the 
het, not our Manner of treating it. Their 
nger appeared, the Clamour of their Party was 
riſed, and all the Powers of Scurrility and Ca- 
mny were called forth to their Aid, before any 
if thoſe Pretences were found out, which they af- 


5 erwards ſo meanly and ſo immorally employed a- 
int us. To prove This beyond the Contradic- 
Qu on of any Man of Senſe and Candour, it will be 


ny neceſſary to appeal to the whole Scope of my 
¶ Letters to you, which raiſed the Storm; for 
hat do thoſe Letters contain beſides general and 
witenſive Reflections on the Nature of Zgberty and 
of 
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of Faction, and on the Neceſſity of keeping th t 
Spirit of Liberty alive and active, even in Times off ii 
apparent Security ? Your Writings were juſtified 
indeed, in theſe Letters; but ſo they had beer 
in others, and on many precedent Occaſions. Th. 
Charge of Facobitiſm was refuted, indeed, wit! 
the Contempt it deſerved, and fa&us Deſigns c 
another Kind, were pointed out; but factioy 
De/igns had been imputed to the ſamePerſons beſore i Ti 
and upon the ſame Grounds, It remains then, tha lil 
this new Alarm was taken, as I juſt now ſaid, Ie 
the general Deſign of thoſe Papers; and if Iba on 
was ſufficient to give ſuch an Alarm, ſure I a pre 
that you are more than juſtified for all you wri u 
before this Diſpute begun, and for all you hay 
publiſhed in the Courſe of it. 

The old Gentleman, who defended you in t 
former Letters, thought you deſerved the Acknoy 
ledgments of every honeſt Man for attempting t 
revive this Spirit, even ſuppoſing you to have n 
other Reaſon than your Obſervation that a contra 
Temper prevailed. How much is this Reaſon j 
forced, how much more do you deſerve the Ac 
knowledgments of every honeſt Man, if it is be 
come evident, not only that a ſupine Temper, co 
trary to the Activity of this Spirit, had prevailed 
but that a contrarySp1irit hath been raiſed, and thi 
Principles, deſtructive of all Liberty, and partic 
larly adapted to deſtroy That of the Britiſb Gon 
ment, are avowed, taught and propagated? If 
pronounced too haſtily, in my ſecond Letter, thi 
the Maſe was pulled off, ſurely We may now ſay 
upon Knowledge, not Belief, that the Maſk 1s fa 
len off from your Adverſaries, in the Scuffie. 
ſhall not repeat what is ſaid in your Diſcourſes, ne 
add any Thing to them. You have there quote 
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the Doctrines of Slavery. You have ſhewed the 
lire and indirect Tendency. of them all; and 
jou have remarked, that ſome of them have been 
taught even by Thoſe, who have in the ſame Breath 
zimitted the Conſequences of them. Nothing leſs 
therefore than a con/lant and vigorous Oppoſition, 
of which you have ſet us the Example, will be a- 
le to ſtop the Progreſs of thoſe pernicious Doct᷑rines. 
The Principles, which King James the firſt eſtab- 
iſhed, were not more abſurd than Theſe, Their 
Tendency was more obvious; but, for that Rea- 
on, They were leſs dangerous. If thoſe Principles 
revailed very far by Time and Encouragement, 
ind had like to have prevailed farther ; why ſhould 
not Theſe have the ſame, or greater Succeſs ? It 
may be ſaid, perhaps, that the Authority of the 
Crown helped the Progreſs of the former, which is 
not our preſent Caſe, To this Diſtinction J ſhall 
ubmit very readily ; but if theſe Principles have 


nined ſome Ground r (and that they have 
) 


gained ſome cannot be denied) without this Authority 
to inforce them; is there not Reaſon to fear that 
hey may gain more, and is not every Degree They 
rin a Degree more of Danger to this Conſtitution 
o Government? Surely, Sir, there can remain 
no Doubt in the Breaſt of any Man, who hath 
given the leaſt Attention to the Diſputes between 
Im and your Adverſaries, whether They or lou are 
n the Side of Liberty; and therefore it is an Ag- 
mvation of their Guilt, that They have endea- 
oured to make your Mritings paſs for an Oppoſition 
to the preſent happy Eabliſhment, and their Cauſe 
or That of the Crown. You and I have 
ufficiently declared ourſelves, and anſwered Them, 
en the firſt Head. If They had been able to pro- 
lice an Inſtance, where, departing from your 

' Subject, 
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Jubject, you had given Occaſion to draw any dla! 
Parallel, the Intention of drawing ſuch a Paralii 
might, with ſome Colour, have been imputed to 
you; but fince they have not been able to do This, Ml , 
and have been deficd to do it, the Reproach and Ml © 
Infamy of making /uch Parallels, as well as the 
ſcandalous Immorality of imputing Them toather;, Ml 
muſt lye at their Door. Let us ſee how well 
their Pretenſions are ſupported on the ſecond Head, 
and whether We cannot prove, without any for- t 
ced Conſtructions of their Words, or arbitrary 
Interpretations of their Meaning, that the open 
and ſecret Abettors of theſe Writers are either Ene- i. 
mies of the preſent Eflabliſhment, or have ſome 10 
private Intere/t more at Heart than the true In-M,,, 
tereſt of this Efabliſbment. bh 
This Eftabliſhment is founded on the Principles 
of Liberty ; on the very Principles you have main- 
tained, It was made by the People of Great 
Britain, to ſecure the Poſſeſſion of their Liberty, 
as well as their Religion. Had contrary Principles 
re ; either Thoſe, which tend to ſubvert 
the Conſtitution, by raiſing Prerogative, and 
which were juſtly objected to ſome of the Tories 
formerly ; or Thoſe, which tend to ſubvert it 
by undermining Liberty, and which are as juſtly 
objected to ſome of the Whigs now; this E/tabliſ# 
ment could never have heen made, ho ard 
Enemies, and who are Friends, therefore, to public 
Liberty and to the preſent E/tabliſhment ? Are T 
their Enemy, who defend not only the general 
Principles of Liberty, but the particular Principle: 
and the particular Ends, on which and for whic 
this Eftabliſhment was made? Are your Adverſarit 
Friends to either, when They only ſeem to admiRY ! 
ſome general Notions of Liberty, that they mai r 
| promote 
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promote with greater Effect, on particular Occa- 
ions, the Doctrines of Slavery; and when they 
endeavour to deſtroy the Principles, and to defeat 
the Ends, of the preſent E/tabliſhment ? The Re- 
wlution, and the Acts f Settlement, have ſecured us 
gainſt the Dangers, which were formerly ap- 
zrehended from Prerogative, To what Purpoſe 
re Meaſures and Principles of Policy daily pleaded 
or, which would expoſe us to 42 Dangers 

than Theſe? Why are ſuch inceſſant Pains taken, 
to ſhew by what Means Liberty may be under- 
mined, and our Conſtitution deſtroyed, even now, 
ifter all We have done and all We have ſuffered 
to ſecure one, and to improve the other? I ſhall 
not give particular Anſwers to theſe Queſtions ; 
nor offer to aſſign the private Intereſt, which the 
Perſons, who are guilty of This, may have at 
Heart 3 for I will, upon no Occaſion, even ſeem 
to follow the Example of your Adverſaries; nor 
neſume to deliver my Suſpicions; though real 
ind well-grounded, as the Intentions of other 
Men. This alone I will repeat; that They, who 
ugue and hire others to argue in this Manner, 
b in Fact promote ſome Intereſt, which is re- 
Iugnant to the Ends for which the People of this 
Nation eftabliſhed the Prote/tant Succeſſion, and the 
Wire/ent Settlement 74 the Crown. They have not 
et attacked the Religion, but They manifeſtly at- 
Wick the Liberty of their Country; and as much 
s theſe Two are interwoven together, though it 
eral: true that whenever our Religion is in Danger, 
cur cv! Liberty muſt be ſo likewife ; yet it is as 
men; — that Religion may be ſafe and civil Liberty in 
A . | 
have nothing more to add upon this Head, 
ore I proceed to 1 which ſhall conclude 


my 
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my Letter, except my Deſires that you will per- 
fift, 


266 
and my Hopes that you will ſucceed, in the 
"Cauſe you have undertaken ; the Cauſe of your 
Country; the Cauſe of Truth and of Libery, 
The Means you employ are Thoſe of Argument 
and Perſuaſion ; the lawful, and the ſole lawful 
Means, which can be employed to rouze an in- 
dolent, to inform a deceived, to reclaim a cor- 
rupt, or to reconcile a divided People. Let the 
Factious continue to aſſert, as They have had al- 
ready the Impudence and the Folly to do, in one 
of their miniſterial Pamphlets, that the Faults they 
are pleaſed to aſcribe to the People of Great Britain 
* render an ARMY neceſſary. Inſtead of endea- 
vouring to preſuade and to win, let them endea- 
vour to force and corrupt their Countrymen. The 
Spirit of Liberty abhors ſuch Means, and the Cauſe | 
of Liberty would be diſhonoured by them. If this 
Nation was as corrupt and depraved as it is ſaid to o 
be by Thoſe, who do their utmoſt to corrupt and 
 deprave it; if our Country was in that declinig 1. 
State, and the Freedom of our Government as near S 
its Period as They affirm, there would remain no | 
Part for any honeſt Man to take, except That off x 
fitting filently down and periſhing in the common * 
Shipwreck ; but ſurely This is not yet our Caſe, 
nor will it become our Caſe, unleſs We are in- c 
duced to believe it ſo; unleſs We make our Ruin Fe. 
irretrievable by ſtruggling no longer againſt it. _ 
There are Men, many, We think, who have not rai 
bowed the Knee to Baal, nor worſhiped the bra. h. . 
zen Image. We may therefore hope that tow f chat 
| | ip 
e | emp 


See ſome Obſervations on the preſent State off hol 
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ſtill a Bleſſing in Store for us. In all Events, Mr. 
D' Anvers, you are ſure of one Advantage, which 
no Violence, no Injuſtice can take from you; the 
inward Satisfaction of having ſerved your Country, 
to the utmoſt of your Power, by thoſe lawful 
Means, which the Conſtitution of its Govern- 
ment allows, and by no others. 

If I hear in that Retreat, to which Age, the 
Circumſtances of Fortune, and, above all, the 
Temper of my Mind determine me, that you ſuc- 
ceed, I ſhall rejoice in the common Joy. If I 
hear that you fail, my Concern for you will be 
loft in the common Calamity. 

The Article, with which I propoſe to con- 
clude my Letter, is of ſuch a Nature that I can- 
not omit it, on this Occaſion, with any Regard 
to Truth, Juſtice, Honour, and the Sentiments of 
a moſt reaſonable Indignation. The Writers, 
who are employed againſt you, have received, 
with an unlimited Commiſſion to rail, particular 
Inſtructions to direct their Billingſgate chiefly at 
two Gentlemen, The Art of blackening Charac- 
ters, by private Cloſet Whiſpers, hath been al- 
g ways practiſed, when Power and Confidence have 
deen given to the Inſalent and the Baſe, Perhaps, 
eit may have been thought proper, at this Time, 

do confirm the Effect of ſuch Inſinuations by an 
u Eccho from the Pre; and to prevent a general 
national Clamour from ſounding in ſome Ears, by 
niſing an artificial Clamour round about them 
but whatever the Deſign may have been, ſureI am 


— I 


Achat this Strain of Malice could not have been 
employed againſt Men, who value it leſs, or who 
bold in greater Contempt both the Contrivance 
nd the Contrivers. This They may do, becauſe 
They are falſely and maliciouſly accuſed ; but He, 
. | N 2 Who 
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awho-is the Object of a juſt Clamour, and of national 
Hatred, and who cannot turn his Eyes on Him- 
ſelf, without confeſſing to Himſelf, that He is a 
principal Cauſe of the Grievances of his Country, 
muſt tremble at a Clamour, which He knows 
ought, and which He hath Reaſon to fear will, 
ſooner or later, prevail againſt Him. 

The Calumny againft one of the Gentlemen, 
mentioned above, is confined to two Heads ; that 
He hath left his Friends and Party, and that He is 
urged to oppoſe the Miniſter by the Stings of diſap- 
pointed Ambition, How ridiculous is the Charge, 
and on whom can ſuch Stuff impoſe ? Hath he 
changed his Notions of Right and Wrong in 
Matters of Government ? Hath He renounced 
the Principles of good Policy, which He formerly 
profeſſed ? His greateſt Enemy is defied to ſhew 
that He hath ; and yet unleſs This can be ſhewn, 
nothing can be more impertinent, or more ſilly, ! 
than the Imputation of leaving his Friends and MI V 
Party. If He purſues the ſame general Principles t 
of Conduct, with which He firſt ſet out, and is th 
in Oppoſition now to ſome few of Thoſe, with E 
whom He concurred then, They have left Him, to 
becauſe They have left the Principles ny pro- or 
feſſed. He left neither. For Inſtance, He in- me 
veighs againſt publick 5 1 and private Cor- lea 
ruption. He combats both with a conſtant In- 
flexibility, which might have done Honour to a 
Roman Citizen, in the beſt Times of that Com- 
monwealth. Hath He left his Friends in doing 
This? No; They, who oppoſe Him in it, have 
left both Him and Virtue ; and fuch Men, thought 
They have ſometimes had the Honour to concur 
with Him, could never be his Friends. 

Is the latter Part of the Charge better founded F 
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s it not a manifeſt begging of the Queſtion, arid 
a begging of it on the Jeaſt probable Side ? He 
a aſſiſted a Miniſter to riſe to Power. He oppoſes 
, this Minifler in Power. Ergo, Spight and Reſont- 
nent are his Motives. May not the Abuſe, which 
I, He apprehends this Minifter makes of his Power; 
may not Meaſures, which He fears are wicked, 
1, MW {nows are weak, and ſees obſtinately purſued, be 
it bis Motives ? May not dangerous Ambition, inſa- 
is tiable Avarice, and inſalent Behaviour, be his Provoca- 
- tions ? May not this Gentleman think Himſelf the 
e, more obliged to contribute to this Miniſter's Fall, 
ne for having contributed ſo much to his Elevation ? 
in Let me aſk farther, whom We ſhall ſooneſt ſuſ- 
ed p< to have been actuated by Sentiments of private 
ly Intereft ; the Perſon accuſed, or his Accuſer © Whoſe 
w Circumſtances moſt demanded, whoſe Family moſt * 
n, WM required, an Increaſe of Wealth and Fortune 
ly, Thoſe of the Accuſed, or Thoſe of the Accuſer ij 
nd MY Who hath given greater Proofs of Avarice to ga- 
les MI ther, and Profu/ion to ſquander ; the — or 
is the Accuſer? In whom have We ſeen ſtronger 
ith Evidences of that vindictive Temper, which prompts 
m, to perſonal Spight and Reſentment ; in the Accuſed, 
o- or the Accuſer If we may form any Judg- 
in- ment of the Gentleman accuſed, there is not the 
ar- leaſt Colour of Reaſon to ſuppoſe that his Oppoſi= 
In- in proceeds from a Spirit of Ambition, or a De- 
o al lign of puſhing himſelf into the AdmmiNration. 
m- He hath already poſſeſſed two very conſiderable Em- 
ing pleyments in the State; one of which He voluntarily 
MJ laid down, as by his Conduct in Parliament, a- 
gainſt ſome Meaſures of the Court, He forced the 
ry Minifters to take the other away, having behaved 
J with unſpotted Integrity in both; and if I am 
ed MY 'i2htly informed of his Reſolution by Thoſe, who 
i N 3 ſſeem 
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ſeem to know him very well, it will hardly be 
ever in the Power of the greateſt Man in England, 
or of the beſt Friend he has in the World, to per- 
ſuade him to accept of a Third. There is an 
Ambition, with which theſe Spreaders of Calumny 
and their Mafters are intirely unacquainted ; the 
Ambition of doing good, and the receiving the Re- 
ward in Fame. He, who hath this Ambition, can 
never be diſappointed in the other; and if any 


Man, in our Age and Country, hath Reaſon to 


be ſatisfied with his Succeſs in the Purſuit of this 
Ambition, it is the Gentleman, of whom We ſpeak. 

Whenever the Defamation, which hath been 
diſplayed againſt the other Gentleman is examined 
with the leaſt Knowledge of Facts, or the leaſt 
Impartiality of Judgment, it will appear equally 
falſe, and perhaps ſtill more ſcandalous ; for, in 


this Caſe, the Slanderers take an ungenerous and 


mean Advantage, which They have not in the 


other ; the Advantage, which his ſingular Situa- 


tion gives them. They, who would have declin- 


ed a Conteſt with Him, whilſt He was in a Con- 
dition to anſwer for Himſelf, have not bluſhed to 
declaim againſt Him in another Condition. They 
have experienced, in his Caſe, that the unfortunate | 
are not friendleſs. They may live, perhaps, to 


experience, in their own, that the guilty are ſo.— 


Another Advantage, which theſe Slanderers take 


againſt this Gentleman, ariſes from the various 
Scenes of Life, through which He hath paſſed ; 


ſome diſtant in Place; ſome ſecret in their Na- 


ture. Here Calumny hath more Room to aſſert, 


and Innocence leſs Opportunity to defend. Com- | 


mon Honeſty, in ſome Caſes, and even Decency, 
in others, ſhut the Mouth of the Man, who car- 


Ties theſe Qualities about Him; and even more 
| | in 
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in his own Cauſe than in That of another Perſon 5 
but Calumny is ſubje& to none of theſe Controuls;z 
and We ſpeak on our own Knowledge, when, We 
affirm, that, in the preſent Caſe, the falſe Imputa- 
tions, which the Accuſers bring, are ſcreened: 
from abſolute Detection by nothing but the Ho- 
nour of the Accuſed. 

Let us take Notice of ſome of the Crimes, {for 
Crimes, and heinous Crimes, They would-be, if 
the Facts were, in any Degree, true) which are 
laid to the Charge of this Gentleman. | 

His Ingratitude and Treachery to the late Duke 
of Marlborough and the Earl of Godolphin ſtand firſt 
in the Roll. I believe no Man acknowledges 
more ſincerely than He the ſuperior Merit of theſe 
two illuſtrious Men, or wiſhes more ardently that 
They were now alive, and had the Conduct of 
the Affairs of Great Britain; but I know no M. 
lation of Gratitude or Honour, which He lay un- 
der to continue in their Adminiſtration, when the 
Meaſures of it were altered. They might have 
Reaſons, perhaps good Reaſons, for altering their 
Meaſures, He could have none in Point of He- 


J 17, whatever He might have had in Point of 
J /ntere/?, for complying with that Alteration. Some 
Jof the Enemies of this Gentleman came into the 
World on ſuch a Foot, that They might think it 
Preferment to be the Creatures of any Men in 
J P:wer. He, who came into it upon another Foot, 
vas the Friend, but not the Creature of theſe great 
Aen, and He hath had the Satisfaction of proving 
Himſelf ſuch, on different Occaſions, and without 
J Oftentation, at leaſt to one of them, at a Time, 
J vhen the Creatures of great Men uſually renounce 
J them ; at a Time, when They could do Him 
either Good nor Hurt. That he came to Court, 
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on the Call of the “ late Queen, in Oppoſition to 
Them, and exerted Himſelf in her Service, when 
oy ſerved Her no longer, will not be objected 
to Him by any Man, who thinks more Allegiance 
due to the Prince than to the Miniſter. If the 
preſent Miniſter hath a Mind to avow a contrary 
Doctrine, He hath my Conſent ; but then let 
"Thoſe, who engage with Him, remember on 
what Terms they engage.— On the ſame 
falſe Principle is another Accuſation brought. This 
Gentl:man had no Patron, or Patroneſs, but the 
late Queen. He neither projected, nor procured the 
Diſgrace of her laſt Miniſter, nor knew that it 
was reſolved, whatever He might ſuſpect, till He 
heard from Herſelf that it was ſo. Much more 
might be ſaid on this Article; but We chuſe to 
paſs it over for many Reaſons, and, among others, 
for This; that whilſt We defend the living, We 
are unwilling to ſay any Thing, which might be 
drawn by theſe Slanderers into an Inſult on the 
dead. 

The laſt Charge of Ingratitude, brought againſt 
this Gentleman, is hard to be anſwered ſeriouſly. 
Thus much however ſhall be ſaid truly and feri- 
ouſly. He acknowledges, with the deepeſt Senſe 
of Gratitude poſſible, the Clemency and Good- 
neſs of his + late Majeſiy; but ſure He hath Rea- 
ſon, if ever Man bad Rsaſon, to diſclaim all 


Obligation to the Miniſter. The Mercy of the | 
late King was extended to Him unaſked and un- | 
earned. What followed many Years afterwards, 


in Part of his Majeſty's gracious Intentions, 2 | 
ue 
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due folely to the Xing. That They were not 
fulfilled, was due ſolely to the Minter. His Am- 
bition, his cauſeleſs Jealouſy, and private Intereſt, 
continued a ſort of Preſcription, with muchCruelty, 
to the Perſon concerned, and little Regard to the 
Declarations, which his royal Mafter had been. 
pleaſed ſo frequently to make, | 

That this Gentleman was engaged in the Cauſe 
of the Pretender, is true. That He ſerved Him 
unfaithfully, is falſe. He never entered into theſe 
Engagements, or any Commerce with Him, till He 
had been attainted, and cut off from the Body of 
his Majeſty's Subjects. He never had any "aa 
merce, either direct or indirect, which was incon- 
ſiſtent with theſe Engagements, whilſt He continued 
in them; and ſince He was out of them, He hath 
had no Commerce, either direct or indirect, in Fa- 
vour of that Cauſe, On ſuch an Occaſion as This 
it is decent, not arrogant, to challenge all Man- 
kind. I do it therefore, in the Behalf of is 
Gentleman, to produce one ſingle Proof, in Con- 
tradition of any one of theſe general Affirm̃ations. 
For the Truth of ſome, I may appeal even to 
Thoſe, who have been in the Service of his late, 
and are in That of his preſent Majz/ly ; and par- 
ticularly to a nable Lord, who by the Poſt He was 
in, when moſt of theſe Tranſactions paſſed, muſt 
have had the beſt Opportunities of knowing the 
Truth of Them, and by whoſe Teſtimony I am 


willing that the Gentleman I defend ſhould ſtand 
or fall; a Deciſion to which, I am ſure, He will 


Himſelf be ready to ſubmit his Life, and, what is 
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I make you no Excuſe for the Length of my 
Letter. The Juſtice I have done, or endeavoured 
to do, to Thoſe, who have been vilely calumniated, 
and particularly on the Occaſion of your Writings, 
and of mine, will be a ſufficient Excufe of itſelf, 


Tam, SIR, Ce. 
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Jus JST publiſhed, Propolals for prin ity Sab fb 1742 
Univertal Hiſtory, from the Earlieſt — — to the bn 
Compiled from Original Authors; and Illuſtrted with Maps, Cuts, 
Chronological and other Tables, 6 F: 
arb, are ETEg0s (orntay eyxoTu;. Baſil. Imp. ad Leon, 
ConpiTions.] 1. The Work will make eight Volumes in 1 
and ſhall be accurately printed Page for Page with the London Edition, 
on a moſt beautiful Type and fine Paper. 2. The Price to Subſcrit 
be' Eight Guineas, Half of which is to be paid in Hand, and Halfa G 
at the Delivery of each Volume, ſewed up in blue Paper, +, 
firſt Volume ſhall be delivered next Michaelmas Term, and one Volume 
Term after, until the Whole is finiſhed ; provided the ſaid Werk be 
ried on ſo expeditiouſly in London. 4. Theſe Books ſhall have ail the 
per Plates, Mapps, Cuts, &c. engraven in the beſt Manner, with Imp 
ments on the London Plates. 8. As ſoon as three Hundred are ſubſe 
for, the Work ſhall be put to the Preſs ; and provided that Number i 
compleated before the 25th Day of next March, the Subſcription l. 
ſhall be returned. 6. The Books ſhall not be ſold to any but the 
ſcribers for leſs then twelve Pounds in Sheets. 7. As this will be a ve 
penfive Werk, no Perſon, ft is hoped, will take it ill, that he cannot 
Subſcriber, unleſs he pays the firſt Subſcription of four Guineas befor: 0 
Work is put to Preſs, 8. If the London Editien ſhall make more 
eight Volumes, the Subſcribers ſhall have ours at a Guinea each Vol 
N. B. The London Edition will come to above ninenteen Pounds in Sh Vo! 
ſo that our Edition will not be much more than half that Price. The 
ſon for delivering theſe Books in blue Paper, is becauſe it is impofſibſ Vol 
bind them ſo as to make them match; and beſides, they will bind of Vo! 
better after reading than before. . 
Subſcriptions are taken ia by George Faulkner, the Undertaker, w 
Specimen of the Work may be ſeen, —— This Work is compiled by a The 
_ ty of Gentlemen of the greateſt Abilities and Learning; and is ſo muc 
teemed, that the Undertakers in London are already re- printing # thi 
dition of the Volumes lately publiſhed, which will bear the ſame Pi The 
the firſt Edition; and the faid Work is ſo univerſally approved of, by a 
Univerſities and Men of Learning abroad, that the ſame is now tran(l 
and printing in France, Italy, Spain, Germany, Holland, and other Couſ e' 
The whole Work, the moſt extenſive of the Kind bitberto publiſhed in am uo 1 
guage, may be juſtly fyled a c:mplete Syſtem or Body of Arcient Hiſtory, 
com _ not only the general Hiſtory of the World, but the particular H 
eac ire, State, Kingdom, Nation and People, mentioned either 2 the Nvols. 
er Prophane Writers, traces them up to their firſt Orizinal, deſcribes the led 
tries they inhabited, their Form of Government, their Cuſtoms, Manners, 2 
Religion, Commerce, Wars, and whatever elſe, Tho. curious, or entert bit 
bas _ tranſmitted to Poſterity concerning them, from their firſt Original i ¶ Me 
utter Deftruftion ; the Whole being immediately extracted from the Oriz1WManfe 
moſt authentick Writers, vubo are all along quoted, for the greater SatisfaWMlhnitt: 
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je Reater, Fs this Wk nt wheres int of Notice aha PI - 
in the ancient Hiftorians, the Purchaſers, by "8 it will become' an well 


ed wvith the Hi ory of thoſe Times, as rchaſed, at an im- 
—— and ho (8 Bo Labour peruſe w/o od arc ef Volumes, both 
cient and Modern, out of vubich this UnivsnsAar HIS To # = | 
un The General Index, Chrb1.ological and other Tables to the 
ſhole, will be done in a Method intirely new, and more eaſy and 
jous than any extant, and contain a faccin®t Abeidgment of all the requark- 
e Events it contains, placed according to the Order of Time. 

NB. If there 911 be any 2 of this Work being fectualiy 
ried on, the Undertaker 7 aye Hr, 8 that, in py 9-4 he ſhould die, 
Hair and Executors h woe above-mentioned. 
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uſt publiſhed, by George Faulkner, Printer hereof, moſt beauti- 
— printed in — 4 on a ſine Genoa Paper, Price 58. bound, 
4 5 age = — Pape 
E from = Rev. Dr.. JONATHAN 
SWIFT, B. 8.7 py D. From the Year 1714 to 1738. 
At the fame Place may be had, 
MW The above Author's Works in Six Vdlumes Oftavo (printed the fame 
ze of the Letters) Price 11, 108. viz. 
Vol. I, The Authors Miſcellanies in Proſe, 
Vol, II. His Poems. 
Vol, — The Travels of Captain Lemuel Oulliver to ſeveral remote 
ations, 
Vol. IV. Papers relating to Ireland. 
Vol. V. The Conduct of the Allies, and the * 
Vol, VI. The Publick Spirit of the Whigs, and other Pieces of Political 
Writings, with Polite Converſation, &c. 
Thoſe Ladies and Gentlemen who have had the four firſt Volumes, 
e the fifth and fixth to match them, or the Poems alone. 
Juft publiſhed, 

The above Works in Six neat Pocket Volumes, printed on a fine Dutch 
r and Elziver Type. Price 16 8. 3 d. 
Alſo lately publiſhed by the Printer hereof. 
es Works, 3 Vols. 12mo. b 
no Letters 2 Vols. 4 
lon's phical Grammar. 5 
ellaneous Works of his Excellency Matthew Prior, ins 
Jol. Vol. I. containing the Hiſtory of his own Time 
led from his own Manuſcripts. Reviſed and ſigned by himſelf | 
Fol. II. containing a new Collection of Poems, conſiſting of Y 
biftles, Tales, Satyr, Epigrams, &0. Never before publiſhed, J 
Memoirs of Sighior Gaudentio di Lucea, Taken from his) 
lnfeflion and Examination before the Fathers of the In- | 
Iniftion, ' 
Itire's Letters n 2 2 
n Spy, 8 Vols. 17 © 
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Thoughts on Religion, and other various SubjeQs, By M. Pa 


"The Pantheon 
Father Paul on Eccleſiaſtical Benefices and Tythes, with an Ac- +3 


30 Ok A 4. 
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cal, 8 vo. 


count of his Life, 8 vo. 

Chamber's Dictionary 

The Plain Dealer 

"The Winter Evening Tales, containing 17 delightful Novels 

Clark's Sermons, 5 Volumes 8 70 

Compleat Family Piece, containing many hundred Receipts 
in Phyfick, Surgery, Cookery, Hunting. Haw i ing, Fiſh- 
ing, Fowling, Huſbandry, Gardening, &c. 

The Aſcent of Cyrus the Younger, with the Retreat of Ten 

. Thouſand Greeks from Babylon. Tranſlated by Mr, J. T0 
Hawkey, A. B. N 2 

Baron Pollnitz's Memoirs, 5 Volt. 0 


Gibs's Architecture x 1 
The Cupid. A Collection of three hundred of the moſt beautiful 


Love Songs in the Engliſh Langu ge, in 12 Parts, ſuited to 
12 different Sorts of Lovers, viz. The Female Lover, the * 
admiring Lover, the lighted Lover, the modeft Lover, the 32 1 
conſtant Lover, the jealous Lover, the tender Lover, the 
whining Lover, the ſaucy Lover, the merry Lover, ml + 
preſſing Lover, and the happy Lover, 
The Third Edition of the Hiſtory of Peter T. Emperor of 1. 
Ruffia, By John Motley, Eſq; embelliſhed with curious js 4 
Frontiſpieces, an accurate Map of the Ruſſian Empire, and 
ſeveral other Copper-Plates, repreſenting a Proſpe& of the po 
City of Moſcov., a Plan of the City of Peterſburgh, the | 
Fortreſs of Cronſlot, and the different Habits and Cuſtoms } w—_ 
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TY of the ſeveral Nations ſubj:& to that Empire, &c. bo. / 
Hiftory of England and Ireland by way of Cueſtion and Anſwer. © 


Rollin's Method of teaching and fudying the Belle's Letters,.q Vols. 1 
The Batchelor of SaJamanca, or the Memoirs of Don Cherubim 3 
de la Ronda; containing many delightful Novels, 2 Vols. 
By Mr. Le Sage, Author of Gil-Blas, and the Devil upon 

Two Sticks. A * 


Wolfius's Algebra y 
Pamela, or Virtue rewarded. In a Series of familiar Letter:? 


from a beautiful young Damſel to her Parents, 4 Vols. 12mo. F © wo 
Letters written to and for particular Friends, on the moſt Im- 
: portant Occafions, Directing no: only the Requiſite Style, 
and Forms to be obſerved in Writing Famſliar Letters; but „ 8 
how to Think and Act Juftly and Prudently, in-th com- 1 
mon Concerys of Human Life. Contaning 173 Letters: None 
— _— Ry the Author Gall; 14 


